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INTRODUCTION. 
T HE preſent almoſt general ſubverſion of 

public liberty throughout Europe, furniſhes 
but too ſtriking and melancholy a proof, of the 
numerous, and as it ſhould ſeem irreſiſtible cauſes; 
which conduct men into a ſtate of political ſla- 
very. 8 5 + 

Hitherto bongvef theſe. dels have been gra- 
dual in their operation; and the introduction of 
deſpotiſm among a free people, has, till i now, been 
a work of time, as well as the reſult of an artful 
and · inſidious policy. 

Influenced by this conſideration, a free people 
may often have been lulled into a falſe ſecurity, 
with reſpect to their liberties, the loſs of which 
they may have conceived to be an event too re- 
mote to diſturb their preſent quiet; however the 
fate of other nations may have given them reaſons | 
at ſome period, to expect it. | 

They may have flattered themſelves, they could 
be in no immediate danger, till occurrences ſhould 
happen of a ſimilar nature, and the ſame ſyſtem of 
policy be purſued among them, whith had in other 


countries been productive of the loivpf freedom. 
| B Forge 
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Forgetful by what very different means the ſame 
ends may be accompliſhed, they might have be- 
held with the indifference of unconcerned ſpecta- 
tors, meaſures in reality of the moſt dangerous 
tendency, yet whoſe object they either miſtook, or 
would not be at the pains of diſcovering; and, de- 
ceived by an apparent reſpect paid to the forms of 
their conſtitution, they might have remitted that 
jealous attention, with which ſuch a people 
ſhould ever watch over their rights and privileges, 
till they had ſuffered the ſpirit of it to have been 
ſo far loſt, as to awaken from their lethargy, per- 
| haps to lament their folly, but too late to correct 
their error. 

Nor is it ſurpriſing, that the bulk of a people 
ſhould not be much alarmed at minute invaſions 
of their conſtitution, made at ſeparate and pro- 
bably diftant periods of time. Encroachments 
on their political, as long as their civil liberties 
remain untouched, do not come ſufficiently home 
to individuals, to awaken their reſentment, and 
rouſe that ſpirit of oppoſition, ſo neceſſary to ſtop 
the farther progreſs of the uſurpations of power ; 
while a Judicious prince will not attempt any freſh 
innovations, till the nation is become reconciled to 
thoſe already introduced. Thus, together with 
the alterations in the government, change alſo the 
diſpoſitions of the people: the deſigns of the 
governors, and inclinations of the governed, go 
hand in hand; and tyranny may ſteal as it were 
imperceptibly upon them, before they are aware 
of their danger. 


But 
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But the late revolution in Sweden; which in one 
day produced a change as total, as it was ſudden 
and unexpected: which in one day converted a 
government, ſuppoſed to be the molt free of any 


in Europe, into an abſolute monarchy: which 


was attended with a degree of facility in the exe- 
cution, to be equalled only by the expedition with 
which it was accompliſhed: yet accompliſhed by 


means, in appearance fo inadequate to the im- 


portance of the undertaking—This is an event, 
which, while it deſtroys the grounds on which a 


free people may hitherto have reſted their ſecurity 
with reſpe& to their liberties, muſt, at the ſame 


time, prevent for the future their any longer con- 


fidering the loſs of them as an object fo remote 


as to admit of the ſmalleſt relaxation of that vigi- 


lance, with which they ſhould ever attend to their 


preſervation. 


An attention the more neceſſary, as liberty, like 
honour, when once loſt, is, for the moſt part, ir- 


tecoverably ſo. 


If we look into the Hiſtory of Europe, many 
ate the inſtances which occur of free ſtates ſub- 


mitting, by degrees, to the yoke of deſpotiſm: 


but we feldom, if ever, meet with an inſtance of 
a nation once completely enſlaved, having reco- 
vered their liberties. So that the commonly-re- 
ceived axiom in politics, that all governments 
contain within themſelves the principle of their 


deſtruction, ſeems unfortunately to hold good 
only with reſpect to thoſe of a popular natures 


while ſuch as eſtabliſh arbitrary power, appear, 
| B z in 
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in a manner, exempt from the fluctuation gene- 
rally incident to human inſtitutions; and to be 
no otherwiſe affected by time, than to acquire 
ſtability. in proportion to their duration. 
The reaſon of this is ſo obvious, as ſcarce to 
need its being pointed out. A free government 
ſhould be the juſt medium between the two ex- 
tremes of deſpotiſm and licentiouſneſs ; and 
ſhould equally avoid the oppreſſion of the one, 
and the tumult and diſorders attendant on the 
other, But as there is an almoſt natural tendency 
in the human mind to run into extremes, it will 
be found as difficult to obtain this juſt medium, as 
to preſerve it when obtained : as ſuch a govern- 
ment forms a ſyſtem compoſed of a variety of 
parts, which ought to be duly fitted and propor- 
tioned to each other, the maintaining of an equi- 
librium among theſe parts, is a point as eſſential 
to its exiſtence, as it is difficult to compaſs. For 
this purpoſe, a free people ſhould underſtand as 
well as love their conſtitution; ſhould know in 
what true liberty conſiſts, as well as poſſeſs ſpirit 
to defend her when artacked; and have their 
minds ſufficiently enlightened to direct and mode- 
rate that zeal and ardour, which ſhould animate 
their breaſts in the cauſe of freedom, but which, 
if unreſtrained, by carrying them too great 
lengths, might rather endanger the loſs, than 
ſecure to them the poſſeſſion of it. Wee 
On the other hand, deſpotiſm, more imple i in 
its nature, more uniform in its operations, is not 


liable to thoſe internal diforders, to which free 


govern- 
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governments ſo often owe their ruin. To obey, 
ſums up the whole duty of thoſe who are bound 
to live under it. While fear, ignorance, and pre- 
judice, qualities by no means rare among man- 
kind, are, perhaps, as well calculated to render 
them good ſubjects of ſuch a government, as the 
contrary qualities of public ſpirit, reſolution, li- 
berality of mind, and freedom of ſentiment, are 
found to be neceſſary in thoſe, who are happy 
enough to poſſeſs a conſtitution, the object * 
which is political liberty. 

It is not, therefore, to the complicated nature 
of a free, or ſimplicity of a deſpotic government, 
that we are alone to aſcribe the precarious dura» 
tion of the former, or ſtability of the latter; but 
likewiſe to the number of qualities requiſite in the 
ſubjects of the one, in order to enable them to 
preſerve it; while the other ſpecies of governs 
ment will maintain its ground, whether thoſe who 
are ſubje& to it are poſſeſſed of ſuch qualities « or 
not. 

Bur, at the ſame time that theſe reaſons may 
ſerve to account for the revolutions to which free 
ſtates have ever been ſo peculiarly liable; they 
might alſo teach us to expect, that liberty would 
flouriſh in proportion as'the minds of men become 
enlightened : that in an age, in which the prin- 
ciples of ſociety itſelf, have been conſidered as a 
ſcience; the nature of government analyzed, aſ- 
certained, and reduced in ſome meaſure to a ſyſ- 
tem: when, conſequently, in proportion to the 
progreſs n made in this ſcience, and to the general 
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increaſe and diffuſion of political 'know 
among mankind, the benefits reſulting from free- 
dom, muſt not only be more univerſally known, 
bur likewiſe the means of acquiring or preſerving 
it, better underſtood: in ſuch an age, it might have 
been expected, that liberty would have had ſome 
altars erected to her, where ſhe had been forgot- 
ten or unknown before; and that ſhe would have 
become doubly ſecure among thoſe, who, already 
poſſeſſed of her, were well acquainted with her 
value. On the contrary, we need only give a 
glance over the preſent ſtate of Europe, to per- 
ceive, that the very reverſe of this has been the 
caſe. We ſhall find that liberty has been chaſed 
from ſome of the few aſylums ſhe had left; and 
that in moſt of the countries where monarchy was 
eſtabliſhed, the regal power has, ever ſince the 
commencement of the fifteenth century, been 
conſtantly verging towards that deſpotiſm, which 
at preſent prevails ſo univerſally throughout 
Europe. So that arbitrary power ſcems to have 
rivetted her chains the more ſtrongly on the major 
part of the inhabitants of Europe, in proportion 
as they became more ſenſible of the advantages of 
freedom. And they muſt now content themſelves 
with admiring the few monuments of public li- 
berty yet extant; while they muſt patiently ſub- 
mit to that government, which the folly or igno- 
rance of their anceſtors, had ſuffered to eſtabliſh 
itſelf too firmly, to render the deſtruction of it, at 
preſent, in any ſhape practicable. | 


N 


Italy, 
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Italy, once filled with populous and independent 
cities, the ſeats of commerce, of riches, and of 
liberty, is, in general, governed by the hand of 
deſpotiſm. In the few ſtates that ſtill retain the 
name of Republics, the bulk of the people, in ge- 
neral, ſuffer a ſeverer degree of oppreſſion, than 
thoſe are expoſed to who acknowledge but one 
maſter. 

The Swiſs have indeed hitherto been indebted 
for their freedom, to their n their po- 
verty, and their bravery. 

The ineffectual ſtruggles for liberty of the 
Cortes in Spain, at the commencement of the 
reign of Charles the Fifth, anſwered no other pur- 
poſe, than to give that monarch an opportunity 
of laying the foundation ef the abſolute power 
which his ſucceſſors have ſince acquired. 

Portugal has ſhared the ſame fate with Spain. 
The laſt revolution that happened in that kingdom, 
only gave the Portugueze a new maſter, but pro- 
_ duced no change in favour of liberty. 

In France, the ableft and moſt enterprizing of 
her miniſters, under one of the weakeſt and moſt 
timid of der monarchs, unfortunately made the 
deſtruction of the ſmall remnant of the liberties of 
that kingdom, which had eſcaped the artful and 
inſidious policy of Louis the XIth, one of the 
chief objects of a long adminiſtration. He ſuc- 
ceeded but too well; and whatever was left un- 


done in this reſpect by Richelieu, was afterwards 
N rey. compleared by Colbert, 
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To conſider the little ceremony with which the 
French monarchs, at this day, treat their parlia- 


ments, and the real inſignificancy of thoſe bodies; 
which are become rather the inſtruments of the 


power of the ſovereign, than the guardians of the 
rights of the people; one could hardly conceive, 
that thoſe very parliaments were once the repre- 
ſentatives of the ſtates-general of the kingdom, in 
whom the ſupreme power was lodged, and who 
poſſeſſed an authority nearly ſimilar to that once 
enjoyed by the ſtates themſelves, _ . 

The prodigious ſuperiority of the houſes of 
Auſtria and Brandenburg over every other power 
in the empire, certainly places the liberties of 
Germany, or rather the independence of the Ger- 
man princes, on the moſt precarious footing. The 
emperor, abſolute in his hereditary dominions, 
(the generous ſpirit of the Hungarians having been 
long ſince ſubdued) ſeems to have no other bar- 
riers to the increaſe of his authority in the 
empire, than what his own moderation may lay 
down. It is certain, ſhould their Imperial and 
Pruſſian majeſties think proper to unite, for the 
purpoſe of carrying any particular point, the 
combined forces of the remainder.of the Germa- 


nic body, would be ſcarcely. capable pf ng 
them. 


The maintaining of a balance of power among 
the different ſtates of Europe, once conſidered as 
an object of ſuch importance by them, ſeems, 


if we may judge from the partition of Poland, 


no longer to be held in the ſame light: the ap- 
prehenſion 


( s 1 
prehenfion of the interference of any foreign power, 
would conſequently prove no obſtacle to the views 
of the above-mentioned monarchs, whenever am- 
bition ſhall prompt them, or may hereafter their 
ſucceſſors, to divide the ſpoils of the numerous 
petty princes of the empire. 

The fate of Dantzick may hkewiſe- prove a a 
ſon to the free cities, and teach them what they 
are one day to expect. | 

In Holland the government, it is true, nods 
. retains its form; but, ſince the office of ſtadholder 
has been rendered hereditary, it ſeems, in a great 
meaſure, to have loſt its ſpirit. Attentive only to 
their mercantile intereſts, relying for their ſafety 
more on the diviſions of their neighbours than on 
their own ſtrength, the Dutch appear no longer 
to poſſeſs that martial and independent ſpirit 
which diſtingurſhed their anceſtors ;z their attach- 
ment to liberty, which men feel ſtrongeſt when 
ſhe is moſt perſecuted, muſt have abated in a pro- 
portional degree; ſo that the authority of the 
ſtadholder bids fair to equal that of any ann, ap 
in Europe. | 

Poland, the nobility of which at leaſt, were 
the freeſt in the world, has fallen into the hands 
of two of the moſt abſolute princes now exiſting, 
and into thoſe of a third, who n_ become ſo 
whenever he pleaſes. _ N 

Denmark, a century ſince, made a voluntary 
ſurrender of its liberties into the hands of its mo- 


narch. The dreadful deſpotiſm of Ruſfia is well 
known. 


And 
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And now we. behold a country, generally fup. 
poſed to have poſſeſſed one of the moſt free go- 
vernments that ever was eſtabliſhed among any 
people, which has in one day been deprived of 
that government, and compelled to receive an 
abſolute monarchy in its room. Thus arbitrary 
power ſeems, like a plague, to have ſpread itſelf 
over almoſt the whole face of Europe, from the 
coaſts of the Mediterranean to the ſhores of the 
frozen ocean; while in theſe iſlands, liberty ſtill 
finds a ſanctuary, as if the ſea had proved a bar- 
rier to ſtop the progreſs of the contagion. 

Such is the preſent ſtate of Europe, and ſuch 
the progreſs made by deſpotiſm among its inhabi- 
tants, hitherto, indeed, with a ſlow yet ſteady and 
perſevering ſtep; but in this laſt inſtance with 
a ſudden ſtride; notwithſtanding there ſeems to 
prevail, in the preſent age, a knowledge of the 
nature of government, a freedom of ſentiment, 
and a liberality of mind, not to be met with in 
any former period. 

On the other hand, it was in an age of darkneſs 
and ignorance, compared to the preſent, that poli- 
tical liberty was moſt univerſally diffuſed through- 
out Europe; an age in which men, more accuſ- 
tomed to act than to reflect, poſſeſſed more ſpirit 
to defend their freedom, than judgment to lead 
them to the true means of preſerving it: in which 
they had never conſidered government as a ſcience; 
were ignorant of the nature and principles of 
power and liberty; and uninſtructed by the fate 
of other nations, who, from having been free, had 
paſſed 
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paſſed under the yoke of ſlavery, they could not 
foreſee ſuch - conſequences to themſelves, and 
therefore could have had no idea of _— 
againſt them, 

The period I allude to is from the begining 
of the thirteenth to the clofe of the fifteenth -cen- 
tury . To conſider the forms of government 
at that time eſtabliſhed in all the kingdoms of 
Europe; when the Spaniards told their fovereign 
in ſwearing allegiance to him: We, who are 
* each of us as good, and all together more 
powerful than you, promiſe obedience to your 
— RR if you maintain our rights 2 
privileges: if not, we do not.“ 
When a king of France, in the prelude to ont : 
of his ordinances, expreſſes himſelf thus, That 

* as all men were by nature free born, and 48 
their kingdom was called the kingdom of che 
Franks, he determined it ſhould be ſo in reality 
as well as in name t.“ To conſider, I ſay, the 


cs 


* Monteſquieu, in ſpeaking of the origin of the Gothic | 
government, ſays, ©* At firſt it was mixt with ariſtocracy and 
* monarchy; a mixture attended with this inconveniency, 
„that the common people were bondmen. The cuſtom af- 
«* terwards ſucceeded of granting letters of infranchiſements, 
«© and was ſoon followed by ſo perfect a harmony between 
che civil liberty of the people, the privileges of the nobi- 
, lity and clergy, and the prince's prerogative, that I really 
% think there never was in the world a government ſo well 
„ tempered as that of each part of Earope, | ſo long as I 
* laſted.” Vol. 1, book 11, chap. 8. a 


* Louis roth Ordon, tom. 1. p s 1, a 
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forms of government then eſtabliſhed. throughout 
Europe, and which laſted for the ſpace of more 
than two centuries, it muſt afford matter of aſto- 
niſhment, how it was poſſible that nations once 
poſſeſſed of the moſt independent ſpirit, and the 
moſt enthuſiaſtic love of liberty, ſhould afterwards 
have degenerated into the tame father of arbitrary 
power. 

I ſhall beg leave to hazard a few reflections to 
account for this; which I hope will not be deemed 
foreign to the main deſign of the preſent work, as 
they will ſerve to illuſtrate what I ſhall have ta 
ſay hereafter, relative to the government of Swe- 
den, and the various reyolutions it has under- 
gone. 

Had the different ſovereigns of Europe, ac- 
quired abſolute authority over their reſpective ſub- 
jects, during the courſe of the eleventh or twelfth 
centuries, there are many reaſons which, upon-a 
ſuperficial view, would ſeem very naturally to ac- 
count for it. 

At thoſe periods, and for a conſiderable time 
previous to them, the feudal fyſtem of govern- 

ment, almoſt univerſally eſtabliſhed throughout 
il Europe, had degenerated into a multiplied ty- 
1 ranny, and conſequently the moſt inſupportable of 
þ . any. The uſurpations of the feudal barons, had 
| {tripped their ſovereigns of almoſt every prero- 
gative, and reduced them to a ſtate, in which 
they could neither protect a people groaning be- 
neath the yoke of ſervitude, nor puniſh the petty 
tyrants who lorded it over them with as much 


rigour 


E 
rigour as authority ®. It would not have appeared 
in the leaſt extraordinary, had the lower orders 
of a nation ſo circumſtanced, united to transfer 
this authority from their reſpective maſters to their 
common ſovereign, and to have afforded him all 
the aſliſtance neceſſary to enforce obedience to it. 
By this means they would have delivered them- 
ſelyes from the immediate oppreſſion of their feu- 
dal lords (as tyranny is ever the more intolerable, 
the nearer we are placed to its centre) and would 
have had a ſecret ſatisfaction, inſpired by revenge, 
in reducing their oppreſſors to a ſituation ſome- 
what ſimilar to their own. However, when the 
human mind becomes debaſed to a certain degree, 
by the depreſſion of ſervitude, men are rendered 
not only incapable of executing any plan to reſcue 
themſelves from ſo miſerable a ſtate, but even of 
conceiving a remedy to the evils they labour under. 
Happily for the generations who immediately ſuc- 
ceeded them, and perhaps too, for thoſe few 
nations ſtill poſſeſſed of freedom, the expedient 
above-mentioned did not occur to the oppreſſed 
people of thoſe times: and it was owing to other 
cauſes, none of which originated with them, that 
they, at length, emerged from that wretched ſtate 
of inſignificance and obſcurity, in which they had 
ſo long been plunged. 

Among theſe, as ſet forth by a moſt elegant and 
judicious hiſtorian +, the forming of cities into 


* As in Denmark, in the middle of the laſt century. | 
8 Robertſon: in his view of the State of Europe. 


communities, 


1 
communities, corporations, or bodies politic, and 
granting them the privileges of municipal juriſ- 
diction, was one of the principal. 

The inhabitants of cities, whether artificers or 
merchants, would naturally, from the circum- 
ſtances of their ſituation, be more independent 
of their lords than the peaſants in the country, 
who cultivated the fields. Poſſeſſed of the means 


of acquiring riches, and united together, as it 


were, in one body, their ſtrength and conſequence 
muſt have increaſed with their commerce; and 
the feudal monarchs could not fail to perceive, 
that they might, in time, be made very inſtru- 
mental in curbing the licentious ſpirit of the 
barons. 


It was with this view, that Frederick Barbaroſſa, 
in Germany; Louis Legros, in France; and Hen- 
ry the ſecond, in England, adopted the plan of 
conferring certain privileges on the inhabitants of 
cities in their reſpective juriſdictions. Theſe, un- 
der ſucceeding monarchs, acquired, in the perſons 


of their deputies, a ſeat in the council of the na- 


tion, and conſequently a ſhare in the legiſlature of 
their country. 


Here then a third power aroſe in the ſtate, 
which at its commencement would naturally con- 
tribute to confer on the feudal monarchs, a ſuffi- 
cient degree of conſequence and authority, to ren- 


der the regal power a check upon the violence and 
oppreſſion before exerciſed by the barons; but 


to which, this point being compaſſed, tlie latter 


* 


| 
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might in their turn have recourſe, in order to ſtop 
the too great encroachments of their ſovereigns. 
Thus, as in England, Henry the ſecond raiſed the 
people in order to depreſs the ariſtocracy of the 
nobles, ſo under Henry the third the barons who 
rebelled called in the aſſiſtance of the people, to 
inſure their ſucceſs againſt the monarch. 
Here then were three powers in the ſtate, that, 

by being alternately oppoſed to each other, formed 

a ſpecies of balance; from which, during the ſpace 
of upwards of two centuries, moſt of the nations 
in Europe derived and * no inconſiderable 
degree of liberty. 

But as chance had a greater ſhare than. deſign 
in forming this balance; as the object of the ſove- 
_ reigns in taking thoſe meaſures to which it owed its 
birth, had been only to increaſe their own power, 
not to eſtabliſh liberty among their ſubjects; ſo it 
was maintained rather by the mutual jealouſies 
that ſubſiſted among the different orders of the 
ſtate, than from any conviction in the minds of the 
people, of its utility and importance, 

Inſtead of co-ogerating to form one ſyſtem for 
the common benefit of the whole community, 
theſe three powers acted more as rivals; whoſe 
chief object ſeemed to be rather to encroach upon 
the rights and privileges of each other, than at- 
tend to the preſervation of their own. As theſe 
were not afcertained with exactneſs, neither could 
they be known with preciſion z conſequently, as 
that due proportion which ſhould ſubſiſt between 
* conſtituent parts of a free ſtate, muſt have 


2 been 
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been wanting; the balance of power, on which the 
very exiſtence of ſuch ſtates depends, could not be 
of long duration. 

From the very nature of one of theſe three 
powers, it had obviouſly many advantages over the 
other two; I mean that of the monarch ; which, 
with ſome other concurring circumſtances, opera- 
ted by degrees to raiſe it ſo far above, as finally 


in ſome manner to annihilate them, and eſtabliſh 


itfelf in their room. 

iſt, The' firſt and moſt obvious difference be- 
tween the power of the monarch, and that of the 
nobles and the people, was the unity of the former; 
that is, its being poſſeſſed by one. 

The claſhing of intereſts and difference of opi- 
nion among the individuals of an aſſembly, (unac- 
quainted with the true principles of government, as 
in thoſe days popular aſſemblies muſt have been) 
although veſted with an authority equal to that of 
the ſovereign, might have rendered abortive the 
wiſeſt ſchemes, and defeated the beſt-concerted 
meaſures : the prince had only to conceive and to 
execute; he had but one end in view, that of in- 
creaſing his power: and, however the hands which 
held the reins of government might change, the 
ſame ſpirit would always conduct them, though 


with various ſucceſs, according to the different 


abilities of the monarchs, 

A variety of circumſtances were, on the con- 
trary, neceſſary, in order to give vigour and ef- 
fect to the operations of the other two orders of 


the ſtate. Men, who had been. ſo lately galled 


by 
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by the yoke of ſervitude, could not but preſerye 
a ſecret enmity towards their former tyrants; and 
they would naturally more eaſily uhĩite with their 
ſovereign, to whom they were indebted for the new 
importance they had acquired, in order to depreſs 
the nobles, than Join, with theſe to check the en- 
croachments of the prince. 

Yet, though it was to the ſuperiority os had 
contributed to give to their ſovereign over the ba- 
rons, that the people were firſt indebted for their 
liberty; in order to ſecure the preſervation of that 
| liberty, it was likewiſe neceſſary to prevent the too 
great depreſſion of the nobles, which would haye 
been the conſequence of the too conſiderable i in- 
creaſe of power in the prince. 

There was a point, at which they ſhould have 
_ ceaſed to augment the authority of the latter, at 
the expence of the privileges of the former. At 
which, they ſhould even have aſſiſted the barons 
againſt their ſovereign, in caſe he carried his pre- 

nſions too far. 

But independent of the difficulty of aſcertaining 
this point, which required, perhaps, greater ſkill, 

and more knowledge of the nature of government, 
than the people could, at that time, have been 
poſſeſſed of; in order to render ſuch oppoſition 
of any" efficacy, it was requiſite there ſhould be a 
union of two very different orders of men, be- 
tween whom, there muſt have ſubſiſted no ſma}l 
| ſhare of hatred and jealouſy on one ſide, and an 
equal degree of contempt on the other. It would 
hays been unreaſonable to have expected unanimiry 
4 C . in 
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i} iꝛn an aſſembly ſo compoſed; and unanithity alone 
I's ece.sould render them powerful. The meaſures, 
x therefore, of the nobles and of the people were 


neceffarily fluctuating, their object uncertain, and 

| mim with caution and diſtruſt. 

| On the other hand, there were no ſuch obſtacles 

K to prevent the monarch's s uniting with either of the 

| - other two powers, as beſt ſuited his views or con- 
venience. a 


1 His meaſures were not only fixed, ever tending 
lf to one end, but he was likewiſe poſſeſſed of a 


greater variety of means, to proſecute them with 

| eaſe and certainty. To preſerve an internal bal- 
| lance of power, with the nature of which they 
were but little acquainted, ſhould have been rhe 

object of the nobles and people; to overturn it, 


| was that of the monarch : It i is not hard to deter- 


mine which of theſe two was the moſt Nen en 


N taſk. 
| 2dly; Though one of the conſequences of the 


eſtabliſhment of the Chriſtian religion in Europe, 


1 was the enfranchiſement of the peaſants, who had 
ih before been flaves, fixed to the ſoil to which they 


belonged 3 yet the corruption of that religion , 


Lf When the Chriſtian religion, ſays Monteſquien, two cen - 


0 turies ago, became unhappily divided into Catholic and 


Proteſtant, the people of the North embraced the Proteſtant, 


. | and thoſe of the South adhered fill to the Catholic: the rea- 
| ſon is plain, the people of the North have, and will for 
| { ever have, a ſpirit of liberty and independence, which the 
ih people of the South have not; and therefore a religion which. 
has 
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from the abuſes of Popery, contributed, probably, 
more than any other circumſtance, to facilitate the 
execution of the deſigns formed by the European 
monarchs to acquire abſolute power. The no- 
* tion” (according to Lord Bolingbroke's obſerva- 
tion) concerning the divine inſtitution and right 
of kings, as well as the abſolute power belong- 
ing to their office, have no foundation in fact or 
© reaſon, but have ariſen from an old alliance 
between eccleſiaſtical and civil policy.” 

This alliance ſprung from the very nature of the 
Catholic religion: a religion which claimed and 
obtained the moſt abſolute empire over the con- 
ſciences of mankind, could not but be an excellent 
inſtrument in the hands of a monarch, to eſtabliſh 
his authority by governing through the miniſters 
of it. Theſe, on the other hand, muſt have per- 
ceived that their beſt ſecurity for preſerving their 
dignities, wealth, and power, was their giving the 
prince the ſame authority over the [perſons of 
their ſubjedts, that they had n over their 

n: 

Ia return for the immunities, privileges, and 
. conferred by their ſovereigns on the clergy, 
theſe preached the doctrines of paſſive obedience, 


has no viſible head, is more agreeable to the independency of 
the climate, than that which has one. Vol. I. Book 24th. 
* 4. 

The reaſon given by Monteſquieu, why the Proteſtant re- 
a ne e favourable to liberty than the Catholic, is not 
the only one, though, perhaps, the od one n venture 
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liberty, might have extended themſelves, from 


able rights: and had not the reformation taken 


I @b J} 


non-reſiſtance; &c. to the ſubjects 15 theis bene- 
factor; to whom they attributed a divine — to 
govern without controul. | 

The prieſts had likewiſe, perhaps, another mo- 


tive for this conduct: that ſpirit of enquiry and 


freedom of ſentiment, which muſt ever, in ſome 
degree, prevail among a people poſſeſſed of civil 


political to religious matters; and this they ap- 
prehended would have ſapped the foundation of 
a ſyſtem, built upon ignorance; and EY * 
ſuperſtition. 

The monarchs and prieſts playing thus: into 
each other's hands, were enabled to dupe the reſt 
of mankind out of what ſhould ſeem their unalien- 


place, and had thoſe princes in Europe who pro- 
moted it, known, how much it was their intereſt 
to prevent the introduction of the new. doctrine 
into their reſpective realms, it is probable, there 
would not be at this day, a ſingle ſtate in Europe, 
poſſeſſed of the ſmalleſt ſhare of political liberty. 
Henry the VIIIth in England, and Guſtavus 
Vaſa in Sweden, did not perceive, that by encou- 
raging the reformation, they deprived their ſuc- 
ceſſors of one of the chief engines with which they 
were to acquire and maintain that abſolute power, 
the foundations of which, they themſelves had 
taken ſuch pains to lay. Charles the Iſt would 
never have made ſo tragical an exit, nor Sigiſ- 
mond of Sweden have loſt his crown, nor the 
States 
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States of Holland | have ſhaken off the Spaniſh 


yoke, if the Catholic religion had continued to 
maintain its empire over the minds of men, with 


the ſame authority as it had done for many centu- 


ries previous to thoſe events. 

The violent perſecutions the Proteſtants under- 
went from ſome of- the European monarchs, and 
the frequent attempts of theſe torally to extermi- 
nate them, did not, perhaps, proceed ſo much from 
fanaticiſm, and a blind attachment to the Catholic 
religion, as from foreſeeing that the new doctrine, 
by making men acquainted with religious, might 
likewiſe give them a taſte for civil liberty : in the 
ſame manner as the prieſts might have apprehen- 


ded, that the deſtruction of prejudices in politics, 


, would probably be the forerunner of that of ſuper- 
{tition 1n religion, 

Accordingly, we find that it was for the moſt 
part in. thoſe kingdoms where the monarchs had 
acquired the greateſt ſhare of power, that the refor- 
mation met with the moſt violent oppoſition: on 
the contrary, where the authority of the prince 
was limited, it made its way with a proportional 
degree of facility. 

zauly. The introduction of ftanding armies 
throughout Europe, finally fixed the authority of 
the ſavereigns on ſo firm a baſis, as to render any 
reſiſtance to it from the nobles and people, alto- 
gether ineffeftual. 


The luxury and love of eaſe, conſequent upon 


the introduction of commerce and the arts and 
N e ſciences 
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ſciences among the European nations, muſt neceſ- 
ſarily have greatly diminiſhed that martial ſpirit 


for which they had been before diſtinguiſhed, and 
which made them diſdain any other occupation 
than that of war. Men who had taſted the ſweets 
of peace, learned the uſe of riches, and acquired 
a reliſh for the enjoyments they procure, would 
naturally loſe in a great degree their ardour for 
military expeditions : but, as from the feudal in- 
ſtitutions, they were bound to attend their ſove- 
reign whenever he thought proper to ſummon 
them; this probably gave riſe to the expedient of 
paying him certain ſums, in order to raiſe a tner- 
cenary army, that they might be exempt from per- 
ſonal ſervice, 

The feudal monarchs could not be averſe to a 
ſcheme, which, not only by rendering their troops 
more obedient and more immediately dependent 
on themſelves, enabled them to act with greater 
vigour againſt their enemies abroad ; but which 
likewiſe placed a force in their hands, that they 


could render ſubſervient to the maintenance of their 


dignity, and augmentation of their authority at 
home. 

Thus I have endeavoured to point out the na- 
tural ſteps by which the regal power has hitherto 
increaſed in moſt of the kingdoms of Europe. It 
is obvious from this view of them, that the igno- 
rance of the true principles and nature of liberty, 
which prevailed among the inhabitants of Europe 
at the time when their reſpective ſovereigns firſt 
laid the foundation of that abſolute power, which 

| their 
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their ſucceſſors now enjoy; did not a little contri- 
bute to enable thoſe princes to carry their deſigns 


into execution, And had the minds of men been. 


equally enlightened at that period, as, from the 
ſpreading of literature, they are ſince become; had 
they then turned their thoughts to the principles 


of ſociety, and underſtood the true nature of a free 


government; it is probable, that for the happineſs 
of mankind, the genial influence of liberty would 
now have been felt over the whole face of 
Europe, inſtead of being confined to a few, a 
very few, and, comparatively ſpeaking, inconſide- 
rable parts of it: but unfortunately, this know- 
ledge has come too late for the major part of its 
inhabitants to derive any advantage from it, Ar- 
bitrary power was already eſtabliſhed among them 
on a foundation too firm to be eaſily ſhaken, and 
too well protected to be attacked with, impunity. 
To them, therefore, it has, perhaps, anſwered no 
other end, than to make them ſee the defects of a 


government, to which they are, notwithſtanding, 


compelled to ſubmit, _ 


But the caſe is far otherwiſe with a people ſtill 


poſſeſſed of freedom. To theſe a thorough know- 


ledge of the true nature of a free government, and 


of the principles of liberty, is not only uſeful, but 
neceſſary, - in order to enable them to foreſee and 
uard againſt the dangers to which a free conſtitu- 
Fon muſt be continually expoſed. 


a» 


This knowledge is to be acquired only from a 


minute obſervation of the facts with which hiſtory 
c 1 : makes 
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makes us acquainted; an accurate examination of 
the various forms of government, which have flou- 
riſhed at different periods, in different parts of the 
globe, and of the various fate that has attended 
them. A multitude of theſe facts is to ſerve as 


the baſis on which to build a ſyſtem, that will re- 


duce the ſcience of laws and government to ſome 
fixed principles. Every political event, therefore, 


which tends to throw a new light on that ſcience ; 


which points out a new ſource of dangers to a free 
government; and conſequently, at the ſame time, 
indicates the precautions neceſſary to be taken, in 
order to guard againſt them, certainly merits from 
a people poſſeſſed of ſuch a conſtitution, the ut- 
moſt degree of attention: and more real inſtruction 
is to be derived from an event of this nature, than 
from all the theories of their moſt able politicians : 
for, whatever theſe may apprehend to be the pro- 
bable effects of particular cauſes, or future con- 
ſequences of particular meaſures, their conjec- 


| tures muſt ever be attended with uncertainty: 


on the contrary, when the event has taken place, 
it is eaſy to trace effects back to their cauſes, and 
their dependence upon each other becomes as 


obvious then, as it was before difficult to be dif- 
cerned, 


The late revolution in Sweden is undoubtedly 


to be conſidered in this light. A change fo im- 


portant in its object, produced by means ſo in- 


conſiderable; an attempt of ſuch apparent diffi- 
| e in theory, yet attended with ſuch facility in 


the 
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the execution; preſenting us ſo bold an uſurpa- 
tion on the one hand, and a ſubmiſſion ſo tame 
upon the other, is not, perhaps, to be paralleled 
in any hiſtory either ancient or modern *. 
Where the object of a revolution has been a 
change of the ſovereign only, not of the conſti- 
tution, it has, like this, ſometimes been accom- 
pliſned without difficulty or oppoſition. The de- 
poſition of one prince and advancement of another 
to the throne, can in general, materially affect thoſe 
only who immediately ſurround their perſons. To ; 
the bulk of the nation it is a matter of ſmall 'im- | 
portance, whether an Alphonſo or a Pedro, a Peter 
or a Catherine, wear the crown. 6 218 | 
But where the object of the change is to over- | 
turn the conſtitution itſelf, and eftabliſh a govern- | 


Denmark, indeed, furniſhes an inſtance of a revolution 
ſomewhat ſimilar to this, both with reſpe& to the object of 
the change, and to the eaſe and expedition with which it was | 
accompliſhed ; but in other points it was widely different. 
There the meaſure originating with the people, was pro» | 
poſed and carried into execution by the majority of the nation. 
Here it originated with the prince, and his ſubjects were 
compelled to acquieſce, whether it was agreeable to their 
inclinations or not.—In the firſt inſtance, the only object of 
wonder is, that the greater part of what was ſuppeſed to be a 
free people, could poſlibly be indueed to form ſo extraordi- 
nary a reſolution, as that of making a voluntary ſarrender of 
their liberties ; but this reſolution, once formed, the eaſe and 
expedition with which it was carried into execution, followed 
of courſe. In the ſecond, it. was as natural to have expected 
that ſuch an attempt would have met wich oppoſition, as. in 
the firſt caſe, it was morally impoſſible there could have been 
any, 4 
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ment of an oppoſite: nature in its room; the queſ- 
tion no longer relates to the partial intereſts of a 
few individuals. 

The welfare of a nation is at ſtake, the ſtate be- 
comes con vulſed from the center to the remoteſt 
parts of it; and the whole ſociety receives a ſhock, 
which reaches from the greateſt, to the moſt inſig- 
nificant of its members: a thouſand obſtacles 
ſeem to preſent themſelves to an enterprize, ſo im- 
portant in its conſequences, ſo extenſive in its 
effects; the power of opinion, the force of habit, 
that predilection ſo. prevalent among mankind for 
what they have been long accuſtomed. to, might 
incline a people, even under the worſt of govern» - 
ments, to oppoſe any attempt to produce a change 
in that, which from their childhood they had been 
taught to reſpect, and were attached to, becauſe 
it was their's E. 
But that predilection for, the eſtabliſhed form 
of government, which, among thoſe who are ſub- 
ject to deſpotic power, mult proceed from preju- 
dice, -and be maintained by ignorance; among the 
more enlightened inhabitants of a free ſtate, is foun- 
ded on principle, and preſerved, from the convic- 
tion of the ſuperior excellence of their government 


When Schwiſkoi was elected by the Boyers (or nobles), 
Czar of Ruffia, he offered of his own motion, to take an oath 
by which he would bind himſelf, never to put any Boyer to 
death without the conſent of his peers. Upon this the whole 
body of the Boyers threw themſelves at his feet, and ſup- 
plicated him not to 8 the imperial crown of its Juſt 
rights, N 
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over any other. Their attachment then to the 
conſtitution is frequently blended with a zeal for 


its ſafety ; and their love of liberty, with a-degree 


of enthuſiaſm, of which the tame breaſts of thoſe 
ſubject to arbitrary dad are not, nor cannot be 
ſuſceptible. 

If, therefore, the ſudden change of any form of 


government to one of a contrary nature, is in jit- 
ſelf an enterprize of ſo difficult a nature, that it 


might be expected it would meet with oppoſition, 


even from the ſubjects of an arbitrary ſtate, who 


could not but be benefited by ſuch a change — 
How are the difficulties multiplied, when the ob- 
ject of the revolution is to deprive a people of what 


| It is to be preſumed their intereſts, their inclina- 


tions, their reaſon, and their paſſions, at once: ſti- 
mulate them to defend? Anenterprize, one would 


imagine, to be attempted only by a force ſuperior 


to the united ſtrength of the nation, whoſe liberties 
were to be attacked, and to be accompliſhed only 
by ſlaughter and devaſtation. 


In one day, therefore, to complete ſuch a change; 
in one day to deſtroy the eſtabliſned conſtitution of 


a country, and erect its oppoſite in its room; a 
conſtitution that appeared to be the moſt guarded 
againſt the poſſibility of ſuch an event; at a time 
that the popular branches of the legiſlature were 


in the fulleſt poſſeſſion of their powers; at a time 


chat the hand which ſtruck the blow, was moſt 


limited, depri ved by the conſtitution of riches to 


corrupt, of authority to awe, or of the diſpoſal of 
enflane to influence: this is an event, which, 


previous 
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previous to its arrival, would ſcarcely have been 
conſidered as poſſible, Yet we now behold a 
young prince of ſix and twenty, at the head only 
of two companies of guards, undertake to over- 
turn the conſtitution and liberties of his country ; 
we behold him accompliſh this deſign, and eſta- 
bliſh in the room of the conſtitution he had de- 
ſtroyed, that very government, againſt the intro- 
duction of which, his ſubjects had laid down every 
barrier that human wiſdom could deviſe, and had 
taken every precaution that human foreſight could 

judge effectual. And this brought about by means, 
in appearance, ſo inadequate to the magnitude of 
the object, by a force ſo inſignificant, compared 
to the oppoſition, 1t might have been preſumed, 

the undertaking would have met with; that we 
ſhould be loſt in admiration at the boldneſs of the 
attempt, and the addreſs manifeſted in the execu- 
tion on the one ſide; did we not find much more 
ample ſubject for wonder in the tame ſubmiſſion 
exhibited on the other, 

Though the royal authority in Sweden, had cer- 
tainly been, originally, too much limited by the 
form of government eſtabliſhed there in 1720; 
yet, from a ſtriking defect, in that form, the king 
was not poſſeſſed of any, conſtitutional means of 
preſerving the ſmall ſhare of authority that had 
been allotted him, 

Accordingly, from the many alterations wy in- 
novations afterwards introduced, the power of the 
king of Sweden was almoſt reduced to nothing. 

One would have been tempted to imagine, the 
| Swedes 
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Swedes had deſigned. to revenge themſelves on the 
royal dignity, for the inſult offered them by Charles 
the XIIth, who had threatened to ſend one of his 
boots to govern them; they, in return, ſeem to 
nave been determined to render their monarch of 
pretty nearly as much conſequence, as the mock 
governor that Charles ſaid he would mane. — 
them. i 
Without money, power, or 8 ha * 
honours paid to his Swed iſn majeſty, by giving him 
an apparent conſequence at one time, ſerved only 
to render his real 22 — the more Np 
ing at another. 

A crown thac conferred no ele the title 
of king, with hardly the privileges of a ſubject: 
in appearance, the firſt in the council of the na- 
tion; yet the laſt whoſe inclinations were conſult- 
ed: expoſed to all the mockery of an inſolent ob- 
ſequiouſneſs, dictated to upon bended knees, and 
compelled to obey the moſt humble requeſts: 
poſſeſſed of all the enſigns of royalty; ſurrounded 
by every external mark of power; yet ſuffering 
all the mortifications the real want of it could ex- . 
poſe him to: the firſt could not but awaken am- 
bition in a mind ſuſceptible of it; while the latter 
could not fail to produce the moſt ardent deſire to 
ſhake off reſtraints of ſo humiliating a nature. 
Such was the ſtate of the king of Sweden: every 
circumſtance of his ſituation was an incentive to an 

« undertaking, from the failure of which he could 
Join ny an per title; buy whoſe ſucgeſs inſured | 
him 


| 
| 
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him the higheſt reward an ambitious mind is ca- 
pable of receiving. | 

It was not therefore the tichneſs of the tb. 
fore him, or the luſt of power, ſo prevalent among 
the generality of princes, which alone excited him 
to undertake fo arduous a taſk; no, it was to eman- 
cipate himſelf from a ſtate of thraldom, to which 
even a ſubject in a free country, would ſcarcely 
have ſubmitted, It was to ſhake off the moſt 
mortifying ſhackles that ever the extreme of jea- 
louſy could have incited ſubjects to impoſe; or to 
which the total impotency of the royal authority 
could alone have compelled a prince to ſubmit : 
ſhackles that at once deprived him of the power 
of doing right, or of the poſſibility of preventing 
wrong. 

Thus ſtimulated by whatever could rouſe a ge- 
nerous or inflame an ambitious mind, that his 
Swediſh majeſty ſhould have made what muſt ſeem 
ſo bold an attempt, will ceaſe to appear extraordi- 
nary. 

But that he ſhould have ſucceeded ; chat his ſub- 
jects ſhould have ſo tamely acquieſced; ſurrendered 
without a ſhadow of oppoſition, what they muſt 
have been taught to conſider as the moſt invaluable 
of bleſſings: this, on a ſuperficial view, cannot 
but appear wholly unaccountable. 

This event is not therefore to be confidered 
merely as an object of curious ſpeculation: an in- 
veſtigation of the cauſes which produeed it; a 
developement of the ſectet ſources of the aſtoniſh- 
ing facility which attended the accompliſhment 
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of it; and an examination of thoſe defects in the 
late Swediſh form of government, which contri- 


buted to its fall; in the reſult of ſuch an enquiry 
cannot fail to throw a new light on the ſcience of 


government, and true nature and principles of li- 
berty : a ſcience which ſhould undoubtedly be the 
peculiar ſtudy of a free people. It may ſerve to 
rectify many miſtakes which ſome politicians, who 
poſſeſs morezeal thanzudgment, are apt tofall into; 
and while we may learn from it whence real dan- 
ger is to be apprehended, it may quiet the ill- 
grounded fears of ſuch, who, without being able 
to comprehend in one view the whole of a ſyſtem, 
are alarmed at the partial defects of the ſmall and 
ſeparate portions of it which fall beneath their ob- 
ſervation. And laſtly, it will teach us, that how- 
ever well calculated a form of government may 
originally have been, in order to produce the great 
ends of political and civil liberty, the wiſeſt inſti- 
tutions will avail but little, unleſs the poſſeſſors 
have ſenſe to preſerve, and ſpirit to defend them. 
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Rx voluriox that happened in Sweden, 


ON THE 19TH OF AUGUST, 1778. 


Containing a review of the Hiſtory of Sweden, previous 
to the eftabliſhment of the late form of government 
in 1720, as far as relates to any changes in the 
conſtitution of that country. 


MONG the events with which hiſtory 
makes us acquainted, revolutions in go- 
vernment and manners, are at once the moſt in- 
tereſting and the moſt inſtructive. The lives of 
princes, a catalogue of their reigns, or detail of 
their battles, victories, or defeats, are points rather 
of curioſity than utility to the reader: but to con- i 
vert the ſtudy of hiſtory to a uſeful purpoſe, the - 
philoſopher and politician will carefully ſearch into 
the nature of ſuch great events, in the annals of 
different - countries, as have been productive of 
any conſiderable change in their conſtitution, their 
cuſtoms, or their laws. 
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In proportion to the ſuddenneſs of ſuch 2 


change, the example becomes more ſtriking, at 
the ſame time that the developing of the cauſes 
which gave riſe to it, appears more difficult. The 
final deſtruction of a building which gradually 
decays, is foreſeen; and when the ruin at length 
falls to the ground, it creates no ſurprize. | 
In the tame manner, gradual alterations in the 
conſtitution of a country, ſcarcely attract our no- 
tice: in theſe, the progreſſion of cauſes and effects 
is obvious, and the event expected; or we are led 
to it by ſuch inſenſible degrees, that though the 
change may have become total in the end, it would 
fometimes perhaps be hard to determine the pre- 
ciſe point at which it commenced. But the de- 
ftruction of a government, accompliſhed with ſuch 
expedition, that none of thoſe ſteps preparatory to 
a change, and which give warning of the event, 
appeared to have been previouſly taken, 1s like 
the ſudden fall of an edifice which was preceded 
by no viſible ſymptom of decay. Unable at, firſt 
ſight, to perceive the true cauſes of ſo ſurpriſing 
a revolution, we are apt to conclude that it muſt 
have been altogether produced by the policy and 
deſigns of thoſe who were the apparent authors of 
it; and to attribute to the abilities and deep-Jaid 
| ſchemes of perſons, what was in fact either the ne- 
q ceſſary conſequence of a peculiar fituation of things; 
1 or the natural reſult of latent cauſes, which, from 
{ being concealed, and frequently remote, did not 
operate the leſs powerfully. 


„„ 

Upon a neater examination, however, we ſhall 
find that it is impoſſible for the ableſt politician 
to compaſs a change of this nature, unleſs aſſiſted 
by a certain concurrence of circumſtances, which 
indeed he may render ſubſervient to his deſigns, 
but which he cannot create. 

He may, it is true, haſten the operation of theſe; 
and bring forward effects which would not other- 
wiſe have ſo ſpeedily taken place; but this is all 
he can do; and he is in general nothing more than 
an actor in thoſe ſcenes, of which he 8 to be 
the author. | ; 

Had his preſent majeſty of Sweden worn the 
crown during the firſt years of the eſtabliſhment 
of the late form of government of that country, 
it is probable that neither his abilities, popylarity, 
or eloquence, would have obtained him the ſucceſs 
that has ſince atterided him. | 

What has been obſeryed here, does not in any 
ſhape derogate from the merit of thoſe,” who, ac- 
tuated by a noble love of freedom, have been the 
chief inſtruments of reſcuing their country from 
flavefy ; or from the abilities of others, who, 
prompted by an ungenerous ambition, and invited 
by opportunity, have accompliſhed the deſtruction 
of its liberties. Diſcernment to ſeize the moment 
beſt ſuited to the undertaking, and {kill ro render 
circumſtances apparently unconnected with, ſub- 
ſervient to the deſign; fagacity to guard againſt 
the obſtacles it might meet with in the execution; 
and ſpirit to contemn the dangers with which it 

might be attended, are, without doubt, requiſite 
D 2 to 
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to thoſe, who take an active part in revolutions 
of this nature. Ir only ſerves to ſhew, that in or- 
der to diſcover the true cauſes of a ſudden change 
of the government of a country, it is not ſufficient 
to examine thoſe meaſures by which it was im- 
mediately accompliſhed : it is likewiſe neceſſary 
to enquire into the nature, origin, principles, and 
defects of the government ſo deſtroyed ; to know 
how far it was founded in the inclinations of the 
people who were poſſeſſed of it; how far ſupported 
by their opinions and prejudices ; and laſtly, to be- 
come acquainted with the genius and national cha- 
rafter of thoſe, who had ſo tamely ſuffered them- 
ſelves to be deprived of it. . 

For theſe purpoſes, we muſt go farther back into 
their hiſtory, than might at firſt ſight appear neceſ- 
ſary in giving an account of ſo recent an event as 
the late revolution in Sweden; and take a retro- 
ſpective view of thoſe parts of it, which relate to 
any of the above-mentioned points. 

The fate of that country has been moſt ſingu- 
larly various, both with reſpect to her revolutions 
at home, and the figure ſhe has made at different 
periods abroad. 

The government of the hardy inhabitants of this 
northern region has, like their climate, been ever 
in extremes; licentiouſly free, or bordering on 
deſpotiſm. While at one time their love of li- 
berty ſeems to be their diſtinguiſning charac- 
teriſtic; at another, they appear no leſs remarkable 
for the obſequiouſneſs and ſervility of their ſubmiſ- 
ſion to their monarchs. Impatient of reſtraint, 


jealous 
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jealous to exceſs of the regal authority, and equal- 
ly tenacious of their own rights; we ſometimes 
behold them tumultuouſly riſe, and like a torrent 
bearing down all before them, they at once overe 
throw their ſovereign, and every barrier he had 
raiſed to protect the ſmall ſhare of power he had 
been ſuffered to poſſeſs. 

At another, as if exhauſted by too violent exer- 
tions, every ſpark of patriotiſm has been extin- 
guiſhed among them: they appear patiently to 
have ſubmitted to every ſpecies of oppreſſion, and 
to have been as reſigned to ſlavery, as if they had 
never known the ſweets of freedom. 

In ſhort, from ſuch an apparent contradiction in 
their national character, whoever contemplates 
their hiſtory, will be tempted to imagine that two 
diſtinct races of men had inhabited, by turns, the 
ſame country. 

Nor is there a leſs ſtriking variety in the de- 
grees of conſequence and conſideration, poſſeſſed 
by Sweden at different periods among foreign 
powers. Now burſting from obſcurity, we behold 
her preſcribing laws to the firſt potentates : we 
perceive her armies, in imitation. of the Goths 
their anceſtors, over-running kingdoms and em- 
pires, depoſing monarchs and beſtowing crowns. 
We next view her ſunk into oblivion, if not con- 
tempt ; her conqueſts reſtored, her forces with- 
drawn, we find the conſequence ſhe had acquired 
as momentary, as her progreſs had before been 
rapid, 
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The ſuperior genius of ſome of her monarchs, 
the bravery, the hardineſs, and above all the diſ- 
cipline of her ſoldiery, on many occaſions inſured 
a degree of ſucceſs to her arms, of which there 
are few examples in the hiſtories of other coun- 
tries, Her efforts, whenever ſhe exerted herſelf, 
were violent, and often irreſiſtible; but as they 
were diſproportioned to her reſources, they ſerved 
rather to exhauſt her ſtrength at home, than in- 
creaſe her dominion abroad, 

From the moſt brilliant victories ſhe reaped little 
but honour; and after the moſt important con- 
queſts, ſhe was frequently obliged in the end ta 
content herſelf with her native rocks. IP 

The Swediſh hiſtory may be divided into three 
periods, | 

The firſt, to conclude at the revolution, which 
placed Guſtavus Vaſa on the throne 1523. 

The ſecond reaches from that event to the death 
of Charles XII. in 1718; the third from that pe- 
riod to the late revolution in 1773. | | 
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Containing a review of the government, cuſtoms, and 
manners of the Swedes, during the firſt of theſe pe- 
riods. 5 | 


T the time that moſt of the governments in 
Europe had begun to acquire a certain de- 
gree of ſtability, that of Sweden ſtill continued in 
the moſt fluctuating ſtate. The kingdom was torn 
by civil diſſentions, waſted by internal wars, and 
ſucceſſively a prey to the uſurpations of foreigners, 
the ainbition of its nobles, and the tyranny of its 
ſovereigns. 5 | 
In other countries the abuſes of the feudal ſyſ- - 
tem had been corre&ed or removed. The riſe and 
progreſs of commerce had in theſe, given to the 
bulk of the people, a conſequence and conſidera- 
tion, that enabled them in a great degree to ſhake 
off the yoke of the feudal barons, and to acquire 
that rank in ſociety of which they had been fo 
long and ſo unjuſtly deprived, In proportion as 
the rights of the people were aſcertained, the royal 
authority became fixed on a more permanent foun- 
dation: from elective, the crown was rendered 
hereditary; and as the minds of men grew more 
enlightened, ideas of public good, a ſenſe of juſ- 
tice, and the love of order began to prevail. 
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But theſe great changes in the policy and man- 


ners of moſt of the European nations, begun 
among them at the commencement of the twelfth 


century, did not take place in Sweden till towards 


the middle of the ſixteenth: ſo that even ſo late ag 
at that period, ſhe preſented to the reſt of Europe 
a ſtriking picture of the diſorders, confuſion, and 
anarchy, to which all its inhabitants had been for- 
merly expoſed, 

The whole hiſtory therefore of the period under 
review, furniſhes only a detail of inteſtine com- 
motions, rebellions, and revolutions, accompanied 
by all the calamities which theſe neceſſarily carry 
in their train. 

Though perhaps it will not prove a grateful 
taſk, to look back and contemplate ſcenes of ſq 
diſagreeable a nature, yet it is amid the confuſion 
and diſorders there exhibited, that we are to ſearch _ 
for the origin of the late Swediſh form of goyern- 
ment, Ir is there we ſhall diſcover the genius and 
national character of the Swedes, and in them, the 
true ſources of the revolutions to which their 
country has ever been ſo ſubject. It is there too 
we ſhall find, however remote they may appear, 


| ſome of the cauſes of the aſtoniſhing facility with 


which the laſt was accompliſhed. 

When we take a view of the Swediſh form of 
government, during the period we are treating of, 
we ſhould at firſt ſight be apt to give it the pre- 
ference over any other at that time known, 

Inſtead of the rigour of an oppreſſive ariſtocracy, 
conſpicuous wherever the feudal ſyſtem prevailed, 

88 we 
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we- perceive a conſtitution in which the body of 
the people poſſeſſed a ſhare ſo. conſiderable, as to 
render them in a great degree independent of their 
ſuperiors. 

We perceive the ſupreme power neither lodged 
in the hands of one, nor divided between the ſo- 
vereign and a few haughty barons, while an ab- 
ject dependence was the portion of the reſt of the 
nation; but placed, where it ought to be, in the 
States General of the kingdom. 

Into theſe, all ranks of men were admitted; and 
the meaneſt peaſant, through his repreſentative, as 
well as the proudeſt noble, bore a part in the le- 
giſlature of his country. The ſtates were com- 
poſed of four orders; thoſe of the nobility, the 
clergy, the burghers, and the peaſants. While 
they were aſſembled, the power of the ſovereign 
was 1n a manner ſuſpended, or appeared loſt in 
theirs; and after their ſeparation, a ſenate, in 
whom great authority was veſted, ſtill continued 
to act as the guardians of public liberty. 

Such were the outlines of this conſtitution, 
which, when viewed at a diſtance, like a palace, 
the walls of which only are finiſhed, forms a fine 
object, but upon a nearer inſpection, we find it 


anſwers none of the purpoſes we were taught to 


expect from its appearance. Accordingly the in- 


ternal government of Sweden was, as I have al- 


ready obſerved, more turbulent, more expoſed to 
diſorder, anarchy, and confuſion, than that of any 
other country in Europe. | 
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Many circumſtances concurred to produce theſe 
effects in Sweden, and to prevent that civilization 
of manners from taking place there, which muſt 
neceſſarily precede any improvement in govern- 
ment. 1ſt. Previous to the eſtabliſhment of the 
communication which commerce opens between 
the moſt diſtant countries, Sweden was, from her 
northern ſituation, in a great degree ſhut out from 
the reſt of the world: and if the Swedes were, on 
this account, exempted from taking any part in 
thoſe quarrels, in which the reſt of Europe was 
continually involved; they were likewiſe deprived 
of the advantages they might have reaped from an 
intercourſe with nations, which had ſo conſiderably 
got the ſtart of them in the progreſs they had made 
towards refinement. The Ruſſians certainly could 
not, on the one hand, contribute to civilize them, 
while their conſtant wars with the Danes, a people 
as barbarous as themſelves, ſerved only, on the 
other, to increaſe their natural ferocity. 2dly, 
The nature of their country, as well as that of 
their climate, are likewiſe very obvious cauſes of 
the wild licentious ſpirit which diſtinguiſhed theſe 
people. ; 
| Where the climate is temperate, and the ſoil fer- 
tile, they invite to agriculture, by rendering the 
life of a huſbandman both pleaſant and profitable. 
Agriculture contributes greatly to ſoften the man- 
ners of thoſe who apply themſelves to it, and has 
a natural tendency to promote the love of order 
and tranquillity among mankind : it diſpoſes them 
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to peace, as without it, he who cultivates his land; 
cannot hope to reap the fruits of his labour, For 
the ſame reaſon, it introduces among men, all thoſe 
ideas concerning the ſecurity of private property, 
and the rights of individuals, which form the baſis 
of civil ſocieties, Where therefore the climate is 
rigorous, and the ſoil barren, as in Sweden, the 
progreſs of the inhabitants towards civiliſation 
will be proportionably ſlow. 

The Swedes were, however, by theſe circumſtan- 
ces, inured tohardſhips, which rendered their minds 

daring, and their bodies vigorous, 

I be firſt, inſpired them with a love of indepen- 
dence, which the latter, enabled them to preſerve. 
Diſcouraged by the nature of the climate, they 
neglected agriculture ; and the immenſe woods 
which cover the face of their country, abounding 
with game, afforded them a means of ſubſiſtence 
by hunting, more ſuitable to their genius than the 
milder occupations of huſbandry. 

It is obvious how much ſuch a mode of life muſt 
have contributed to maintain them in their native 
ſtate of barbariſm. That love of change and reſt» 
leſneſs of diſpoſition, which are the natural con- 
ſequences of it, are conſpicuous in the conduct of 
the Swedes, through all the early periods of their 
hiſtory ; and were no inconſiderable ſources of the 
convulſions which ſo often ſhook the ſtate, 

It is true, indeed, that the more ſouthern pro- 
vinces of Sweden, were neither anfertile nor altoge- 
ther uncultivated. But as theſe were continually 
changing their maſters, ſometimes belonging to 

1 the 
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the Swedes, ſometimes to the Danes, they were 
a conſtant ſubje& of contention between the two 
nations, and as conſtantly the ſeat of war. This 
circumſtance muſt therefore have, in a great mea- 
ſure, counteracted, among the inhabitants of theſe 
provinces, the tendency which their applying them- 
ſelves to agriculture would otherwiſe have had to- 
wards ſoftening their manners. Such an effect 
could hardly be expected to have become either 
general, or of long continuance, in a country where 
every peaſant was a ſoldier, and obliged to uſe the 
ſword more frequently than the plough. | 

3dly. From what has been ſaid in the preceding 
article, it is evident, the peaſants of Sweden muſt 
have been poſſeſſed of the utmoſt degree of inde- 
pendency. 

If we take a comparative view of the ſtate of 
ſociety in Europe previous to the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, we ſhall perceive the condi- 
tion of the Swediſh peaſantry, was totally different 
from that of the ſame order of men, in other Eu- 
ropean countries. In theſe they were reduced to 
the moſt abject ſtate of ſervitude, and were not 
only deſtitute of any weight or influence in the go- 
vernment, but were, for the moſt part, deprived 
of the natural rights of mankind. 

In Sweden, on the contrary, the peaſantry did 
not content themſelves with having preſerved their 
independency, and with poſſeſſing the peculiar pri- 
vilege of ſending deputies of their own body to the 
States General of the kingdom ; but they likewiſe 
frequently aſſumed to themſelves the direction of 

public 
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public affairs; took the lead in every revolution; 
and ſeemed to act on all occaſions as a diſtinct 
body, which had views and intereſts of its own, 
ſeparate from thoſe of the other members of the 
W 
It might antarelly be expected the greateſt ad- 
-vantages would have reſulted to liberty, and con- 
ſequently to ſociety, from the bulk of the people's 
being poſſeſſed of ſo much weight and influence : 
but the ſame cauſes to which they owed their im- 
portance, not only rendered them incapable of 
making a right, but, for the moſt part, prompted 
them to make a wrong ule of it. 

To their mode of life they were indebted for 
that ſpirit, with which they oppoſed every inva- 
fion of their rights. And if the Swediſh monarchs 
appear ſeldom, to have been awed into a reſpect 
for privileges, which the fierce diſpoſition of their 
ſubjects rendered it ſo dangerous to attack; at 
leaſt, it was on this account that their attempts to 
invade them, ſeldom proved ſucceſsful in the end. 
But this mode of life, at the ſame time, communi- 
cated to the people an impatience of control, and 
fierceneſs of manners, that were incompatible with 
any regular government *, and equally repugnant 
to 


The ancient law in Sweden, which ordained that a part, 
or the whole, of the houſe of any one who had injured ano- 
ther ſhould be pulled down, and burned, in proportion to the 
injury ſuſtained by the party aggrieved ; furniſhes a ſtriking 
proof of the unſettled ſtate of the government, which was 
obliged to have recourſe to ſuch an expedient, This law 
has 
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to every principle of real freedom. If at one time 
it inſpired them with a ſpirit of reſiſtance, caleu- 
lated to preſerve their liberty; at another, by 
plunging them into anarchy, it expoſed them to 
the loſs of it. When they delivered themſelves 
from the oppreſſion of the few, they became ex- 
poſed to the licentiouſneſs of the many: and con- 
tinually fluctuating between theſe two extremes, 
they never once ſtopped at any intermediate point, 
where a balance might have been eſtabliſhed be- 
tween their rights and the prerogative of their ſo- 
vereign. Ignorant of the true nature of liberty, 
as well as of that of government, they, neither 
perceived the neceſſity. of ſuch a balance, nor did 
they poſſeſs ſkill to have formed one if they had. 
Incapable of foreſight, and rouſed only by what 
they felt, they oppoſed the monarch, but knew net 
how to limit the regal authority: and in all their 
ſtruggles, there ſeemed rather to be a perſonal 
quarrel between the king and the people, than a 
contention between the popular branches of the 
legiſlature and the crown. 
Union to concert, deſign to form, or b 
to execute any effectual meaſures, to prevent or 


has been confidered only as a mark of the fimplicity and ig- 
norance of the age in which it was enacted; bat it may with 

8 more juſtice be attributed. to the difficulty of ſeizing the parſon 
"af an offender, among a people ſo little accuſtomed to order 
and ſubordination. It was, therefore, in that part of his gro- 
. perty only which it was eaſy to come at, that 8 could be 
found a means of pony ning him, 
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oppoſe the conſtant endeavours of their ſovereigns 

to acquire abſolute power, could not be expected 
from men like theſe, 
When they ſought Eri of their grievances, 
their temporary efforts to obtain it, were diſtin- 
guiſhed by that raſh zeal and blind impetuoſity, 
which characteriſe the proceedings of all irregular 
and tumultuous: aſſemblies of men; and which 
ſeldom fail to defeat the very ends they have in 
view: the oppreſſor, indeed, often fell a ſacrifice 
to their reſentment; but as they neglected to guard 
againſt the oppreſſion, ſubſequent princes were 
almoſt ſure to give them the ſame cauſes of com- 
plaint, and to compel them to have recourſe to the 
ſame mode of redreſs, ' 

A ftriking proof of the unſettled ſtate of the 
government of the Swedes, and of the violence to 
which both king and people muſt frequently have 
had recourſe; is to be found in an ancient cuſtom 
of theirs; that whenever one of their monarchs had 
occaſion) to paſs through a province, the inhabi- 
rants, before. they would ſuffer him to enter- it, 
compelled him to give hoſtages for the ſecurity of 
their privileges; and he in return received the ſame 
from them for the ſafety of his perſon “. F 
While ſuch mutual jealouſies ſubſiſted benen 
a rd N monarch and his people; while neither 


2 80 tenacious were the Swedes of this cuſtom, that Rag- 
wald, who reigned about the beginning of the thirteenth den- 


tury, loſt his crown and life for not complying with it. 
Borix. p. 246. 
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his prerogatives, nor their rights were aſcertained, 
and force alone decided their differences; it was 
not extraordinary that a ſpirit of oppreſſion ſhould 
have marked the conduct of the one; or that a 
proneneſs to revolt ſhould have diſtinguiſhed that 
of the other. 

Here it may very naturally be aſked, Whence 
aroſe, during the period we are treating of, this 
ſtriking ſuperiority diſcernible in the condition of 
the Swediſh peaſantry, when compared to that of 
the great body of the people in other countries of 
Europe ? 

The nature of the ſoil and ell of Sweden, 
-partly accounts for it: but this was neither the 
only, nor the principal ſource of it. 

After the deſtruction of the Roman empire, by 
the invaſion of the northern barbarians, theſe haw- 


ing eſtabliſhed themſelves on its ruins, and taken 


poſſeſſion of the countries they had ſubdued ; did 
not exterminate, but aſſociated with ſuch of the 
ancient inhabitants as remained after the conqueſt, 
and even divided the lands with them in certain 
proportions “. 

If, therefore, we aa a view of the ſtate of 
Europe at that time, we ſhall perceive the Goths 
or Vandals, Huns or Saxons, &c. ſpread over the 


whole face of it. 


But then the native countries of theſe 1 


rians, which were thoſe ſituated to the North, 
were inhabited only by themſelves, without any 


* Eſprit de Loix, v. 30. 7 and 8. 
inter- 


intermixture of another people; whereas the 
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Southern parts of Europe, which had before been 
under the dominion of the Romans, were in the 
joint poſſeſſion of the Barbarous nations, and of 
their own ancient inhabitants. Thus, in the lat- 
ter, we diſcover two diſtinct people, viz. the con- 
querors, and the conquered, occupying 'at once 
the ſame country. In the former, on the contra- 
ry, we meet only with the remaining part of thoſe 
fierce inhabitants, who, perhaps, leſs enterprizing 


than their countrymen, inſtead of ſallying forth 


in queſt of new ſettlements, had continued at 
home contented with their native foreſts. 

Here then a very important diſtinction has been 
made, which I think will ſerve ſufficiently to ex- 
plain, why the bulk of the people in Sweden con- 
tinued free, at the ſame time that all the lower 
claſſes of men in other countries, ſunk into ſer- 
vitude. | 

Such parts of the Northern nations as had re- 


mained at home, it is to be preſumed, preſerved 


their ancient cuſtoms and government: but thoſe 
who had acquired new poſſeſſions, in which the 
former inhabitants ſtill continued to reſide, were 
under the neceſſity of deviſing ſome expedient, 
which would enable them to guard againſt ſur- 
prize, and ſecure them from the ſudden attacks, 
to which ſuch a ſituation muſt NY Have ex- 
poſed them. 

This it was that gave riſe to the feudal ſyſtem, 
which we find eſtabliſhed by theſe bold invaders, 


wherever they ſettled, 
. E A ſyſtem 
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A ſyſtem ſo peculiarly adapted to the cireum- 
ſtances in which they then found themſelves, to 
thoſe circumſtances obviouſly owed its birth: nor 
is it at all probable, that the feudal ſyſtem was 


known: to any of theſe people, previous to their 
ys men from their ſeveral countries F. 


Though this ſyſtem did not immediately edges 
the vanquiſhed inhabitants of the countries ſeized 
upon by the northern intruders, to that wretched 
ſtate of ſlavery into which the great body of the 
people ſhortly ſunk, wherever it was introduced; 


yet it had an almoſt unavoidable tendency to pro- 
duce that effect. 


As its principles were founded in conqueſt, ſo 
the object of all its regulations, was the preſerva- 
tion of that conqueſt, It would, therefore, have 


been highly impolitic in the new proprietors of 
countries, -the ancient inhabitants of which were 


ſtill, perhaps, more numerous than themſelves, to 


8 There is no trace of any inſtitution in Sweden fimilar to 
the feudal, till the year 824, when Brant Anund cauſed ſome 
lands to be cleared of the woods and cultivated, which he 
gave to his ſubjects, on condition they ſhould ſerve him in 
the wars on horſeback, or pay a certain tribute. Hencg 
the peaſants in Sweden were bound immediately to the 
king, and the nobles had conſequently no vaſſals, till 
ſome of theſe Fiefs, as they may not improperly be called, 
in courſe of time were alienated from the crown and fell in 

their hands, But this was near three centuries after the de- 
ſtruction of the Roman empire, and, conſequently, à conſi - 


derable time after the feudal ſyſtem had been cable ky 
other countries. 


1 


have 


» 


1 
have ſuffered theſe to be in a condition to diſturb 
them. If the vanquiſhed people were allowed to 
cultivate the lands that had been allotted to them, 
it was all they could expect; and as the uſe of arms 
would certainly have been denied them, agricul- 
wy would have become their only occupation. 

When we conſider, therefore, the encroaching 
ſpirit which ever attends thoſe who are poſſeſſed 
of power; that here there was, on the one hand, 
a body of men neceſlarily defenceleſs, whilſt their 
fierce conquerors were, on the other, always armed 
and prepared for action: when we reflect too on 
the contempt, in which, during thoſe martial 
ages, every man was held who was not a ſoldier; 
that among the ancient Germans, who diſdained 
every occupation but that of war, agriculture was 
left entirely to their flayes®, it will not, I think, 
appear extraordinary, if they ſoon conſidered, and 
treated as ſuch, all thoſe who applied themſelves 
to it. 

Even if any of their»own people were, con- 
trary to the ideas which generally prevailed among 
them, induced by the fertility of their newly-aC- 
quired poſſeſſions, to apply themſelves to huſban- 
dry; and, inſtead of holding their lands by mili- 
tary ſervice, to return certain quantities of corn 
or cattle to their ſuperior lord, they were ſoon re- 
duced to a ſtate little different from that of 
ſlavery F. 


* Fac. de. mor. Ger... 
7 Dalrymple on Feudal property, Ce 2. p· 28. 
E 2 Thus 
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Thus in F rance, towards the commencement 
of the firſt race of kings, there was an infinite 
number of freemen, both among the Franks and 
the Romans; yet the ſtate of villanage increaſed 
to that degree, that at the beginning of the third 
race, not only all the huſbandmen were become 
bondmen , but we find alſo, that at the ſame pe- 
riod, almoſt all the inhabitants of towns likewiſe 
were in the ſame ſtate: as theſe were for the moſt 
part Romans, this too is a proof, that though the 
vanquiſhed v were not immediately reduced by their 
conquerors to a ſtate of ſlavery, yet from the na- 
ture of their ſituation, they Inlenfibly ſunk into ir 
afterwards. 

Now as in Sweden, neither the ſoil nor the 
climate were favourable to agriculture; as its in- 
habitants were compoſed but of one nation, among 
whom there were neither conquerors nor conquer- 
ed; ſo thoſe cauſes which in other countries had 
contributed to reduce the major part of their inha- 

bitants to the ſubjection af the reſt, did not exiſt 
among them. 

It is true that the northern nations had their 
ſlaves, previous to the invaſion of the Roman em- 
pire; but they were few in number, and compoſed 
of ſuch of their own people as had forfeited their 
liberty by various means; of ſuch as had been 
made priſoners in. battle, or had committed 
certain crimes, or had ſold themſelves ; a prac- 
tice not uncommon among theſe barbarians, 


4 


4 Eprit dis Loix, b. 30. c. 11. 
Hence 
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Hence they did not, properly ſpeaking, form a 
diſtinct race of men, as muſt happen when one 
nation becomes enſlaved by another; and conſe- 


quently, as the line drawn between them and their 


maſters was not ſo diſtinct as in the other caſe, 
neither was it ſo difficult for them to recover their 
freedom. Beſides, as they were chiefly employed 
in the cultivation of the land, it follows, that where 
the ſoil was leaſt favourable to agriculture, ſuch 
ſlaves were leaſt wanted. Accordingly they were 
enfranchiſed in Sweden earlier perhaps than n any 
other part of Europe“ . Towards the middle of 
the thirteenth century, Birgis Jarl rendered it un- 
lawful for any Swede to ſell himſelf; and in the 
year 1335, the ſtate of ſlavery was altogether abo- 
liſhed there by an ordinance of Magnus Ladulas. 
4th, The want of great cities in Sweden was 
likewiſe no. inconſiderable ſource of the diſorder 
and confuſion which reigned ſo long in that king- 
dom. | | 
Commerce is a great means of ſoftening the 
manners of a martial people, and of correcting the 
fierceneſs of that military ardour which renders 


themequally fond of arms, and averſe to every other 


occupation, Commerce preſents new objects to 
the inclinations and paſſions of mankind. ' By 
placing the productions of various climates and 


„ In Denmark, Poland, parts of Germany, and ſome 
other countries, where agriculture was more followed, the 
ſlaves have never been enfranchiſed, which is the reaſon. the 
peaſants of thoſe countries are all Bondmen. + Botin. p. 334» 
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countries within their reach, they acquire a reliſh 
for what they had no conception of before: with 
that reliſh they acquire too a taſte for arts for- 
merly unknown to them; and as they apply them- 
ſelves to theſe, their attachment to their ancient 
mode of life muſt likewiſe decreaſe, But there is 
a ſtill more important conſequence attendant on 
commerce: as it neceſfarily aſſembles mankind to- 
gether, it becomes the principal cauſe of the riſe 
and growth of cities; and conſequently the chief 
means of introducing among them a regular form 
of government. Without this it is impoſſible for 
any numbers of men to live together; and there- 
fore where fuch numbers are aſſembled it is, that 
a ſenſe of juſtice, the love of order, and deſire of 
public tranquillity, firſt begin to prevail. It is 
obvious therefore how much the want of great ci- 
ties in Sweden muſt have retarded the progreſs of 
improvements in any of thoſe points. This want, 
owing to that of trade, may be placed among the 
many diſadvantages reſulting to Sweden from her 
northern ſituation, and the nature of her ſoil and 
climate. As commerce was firſt introduced into 
Europe through Italy, it was of courſe diffuſed 
among the other European countries, in proportion 
to their vicinity to the ſource from whence it 
flowed. But this was not all; thoſe countries ſitu- 
ated in the temperate parts of Europe, were like- 
wiſe the beſt calculated from the nature of their 
productions, for the eſtabliſhment and cultivation 
of commerce among them. The rigour of the 
climate: and barrenneſs of the ſoil of Sweden, were, 
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on the contrary, by no means favourable to the 
progreſs of trade. 

The produce of their mines indeed, furniſhed 
the Swedes with materials for it: but this branch of 
commerce, the only one to which they applied 
themſelves, is perhaps too the only one that has 
no direct tendency to produce | thoſe good effects, 
which may in. general be aſcribed to the culti- 
vation of commerce; I mean the | improvement of 
manners and of government. The life of a miner 
is not calculated, like the occupations purſued in 
towns, to promote this end: trades and manufac- 
tures make men reſort to cities; but they are in 
general neceſſarily kept at a diſtance from them 
when employed in the working of mines; and 
they conſequently remain unacquainted with that 
ſubordination and order, which in cities muſt 
in ſome degree always prevail. Accordingly we 
find the miners of Sweden were the moſt reſtleſs 
part of the nation, the moſt ungovernable, and ever 
among the foremoſt to revolt, So ignorant were 
the Swedes of every ſpecies of manufacture, that 
till towards the end of the ſixteenth century they 
did not even know how to work their own iron; 
but the ore was carried to Dantzick and other 
parts of Pruſſia, to be there forged into bars. 
And at what a low ebb the trade of Sweden muſt 
in general have been, may be ſeen from the ex- 
orbitant privileges e by Guftarus vas = 
the Lubechers“. 
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That they ſhould pay no cuſtoms for the commodities they 
Mould * into Sweden; that bey alone fhould have all td 
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I have already had occaſion to take notice of the 


| beneficial effects which have reſulted to govern- 


ment from the repreſentatives of cities gaining a 
place in the legiſtature. But though the Swediſh 


cities had early the privilege of ſending members 


to the Diets, yet the number of theſe was very 
inconſiderable, 'and their influence there pro- 
portionably ſmall. And as the little trade carried 
on in Sweden, was for the moſt part in-the hands 
of foreigners *, they were neither ſo deeply inter- 
eſted in what related to the government of that 
country as natives would have been, nor could it 
be expected they would pay ſimilar attention to 
points in which they were not equally concerned. 

The repreſentatives of the peaſants being poſ- 
ſeſſed of a ſeat at the Diets, was by no means an 
equivalent for the want of a ſufficient number 
of the members ſent by cities, nor productive of 
the like effects. 

When citizens acquired a voice in the councils 
of the nation, they muſt have retained in their new 
capacity of legiſlators, the ſame ideas which pre- 
vailed in the communities to which they be- 
Jonged. 

Theſe muſt have been of the moſt pacific na- 
ture, as merchants are more intereſted in the 


trade of that kingdom : and laſtly, that they might trade at 
Stockholm, Suderkoping, Calmar, and Aboo; not only with 
the citizens but with the peaſants. 


® Tn the thirteenth century the inhabitants of the Swediſh 


Cities were moſtly Germans: and even among the magiſtrates 
one half were allowed to be foreigners, Boris. p. 319. 
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preſervation of public tranquillity than any other 


order of men; and, accuſtomed to the ſubordi- 
nation and regular government which take place 
in cities, they muſt have communicated to the le- 


giſlaturc, in which they bore a part, a ſpirit ſome». 


what ſimilar to that of which 8 were themſelves 
poſſeſſec. F271 
On the contrary, the greater importance md 
power the Swediſh peaſants obtained in the ſtate, 
the more turbulent and diſorderly they rendered 
the government. For that impatience of reſtraint 
and ſpirit of independence, by which they were 
diſtinguiſhed on all other occaſions, muſt have 
had an equal influence on their conduct in their 
legiſlative capacity. 
5th, The Swediſh nobles were by no means ſo 
formidable to the kings of Sweden, as in other 
countries the feudal barons. were to their mo- 
narchs, 
The former poſſeſſed neither the territories, 
wealth, nor exorbitant privileges, which enabled 
the latter to give law to their princes, The genius 
of the feudal ſyſtem naturally led to an ariſtocracy : 
it had accuſtomed men to behold extenſive do- 
mains, great riches, and conſiderable authority, in 
the poſſeſſion of a few : and as previous to the cor- 
ruption of this ſyſtem, no vaſſal could legally di- 
miniſh the value of a fief, which at his death was 
to return to the ſuperior lord; ſo it happened 
here, as in many caſes where cuſtoms have been 
obſerved to continue long after the cauſes which 
gave them birth have ceaſed, that after fiefs 


became 
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became hereditary, the ſame ideas of preſervitig 
them intire ſtill prevailed. 

Hence proceeded the device of entails ; a con- 
trivance which put it out of the power of the poſ- 
terity of thoſe who were poſſeſſed of ſuch fiefs, to 
Alienate any part of what was conſidered by them 
as neceſſary to ſupport the dignity of a feudal 
Chieftain. 1 
In Sweden, on the contrary, as titles were un- 
known there till the middle of the ſixteenth cen- 
tury, when Eric, the ſon of Guſtavus Vaſa, firſt 
created counts and barons: ſo were the Swedes 
alike ignorant of entails; among them it had ever 
been the cuſtom to make equal diviſions of the 
property of the father among the children ꝰ: the 
eldeſt ſon was not on account of primogeniture 
entitled to more than the others; nor indeed did 
there appear any reaſon why a difference ſnould be 


made in his favour, ſince the title enjoyed by the 


father deſcended to all his children alike. This 
principle was carried ſo far as to be extended 
even to the crown; and the kingdom became fre- 
quently divided among the ſons of the laſt king; 
which contributed not a little to increaſe the diſ- 
order and confuſion into which it was at all times 
but too apt to be plunged. 

It is evident, the above-mentioned cuſtom ne- 
ceſſarily prevented great riches from accumulating, 
or large eſtates from continuing long in the ſame 


That is, the ſons all ſhared alike, as did the daughters, 
but the former had double the portion of the latter. 


hands. 
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hands. Ic certainly occaſioned a more equal di- 
{tribution of property among the whole order 
the nobles; but as it rendered the power of indiy1- 
duals of that order very inconſiderable, it may be 
reckoned a principal ſource of the inſtability of 
the government of Sweden. 

In other countries the ſame power which ren- 
dered a baron the little tyrant of his own domain, 
ſerved likewiſe to controul the authority of his 
ſovereign. Three or four feudal barons, at the 
head of their reſpective vaſſals and retainers, were 
able to defeat any army he could bring into the 
field. And as it was the intereſt of theſe potent 
chiefs to make common cauſe againſt the crown, 
any attack of the latter upon the privileges of the 
former, was ſure to meet with the moſt immediate 
and moſt powerful oppoſition. Hence the feudal 
monarchs were compelled to reſt, if not ſatisfied, 
at leaſt apparently content with the degree of power 
veſted in them by the . conſtitution ; or, where 
they made the augmentation. of their authority 
their object, they had recourſe to an indirect and 
concealed policy, which would not alarm the jea- 
louſy of their barons, nor conſequently excite com- 
motions, 

Bur the caſe was far otherwiſe with the Swediſh 
monarchs : when theſe were diſpoſed to infringe 
the rights of their ſubjects, no immediate obſtacle 
preſented itſelf to their deſigns. ' There was no 
power in the ſtate ready formed, and as it were 
on the watch, as yell as prepared. to oppoſe, them, 
like that of he feudal barons in other countries. 
A'general 
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A general ſpirit of liberty indeed exiſted in tlie 
nation, but the difficulty lay in directing this ſpi- 
rit. The peaſantry, for the moſt part independent 
of the nobles, were not, like the vaſſals of a chief- 
tain, compelled to follow a ſtandard that was to 
lead them againſt their ſovereign. Among the 
nobles *, the power and influence of each indivi- 
dual were, from cauſes I have already mentioned, 
ſo inconſiderable, that a union of numbers of 
them, could alone enable them to defend their 
rights againſt the encroachments of the crown. 
But it muſt have been a point of great difficulry 
to have formed a well-compatted confederacy, 
where ſo great a number of members were necef- 
ſary, and theſe ſo little accuſtomed. to order and 
ſubordination. Beſides, from the nature of their 
country, covered with rocks, and conſequently 
thinly inhabited, they were obliged to live at ſo 
conſiderable a diſtance from each other, that it 
would have been impoſſible for them to aſſemble 
on any ſudden emergency when immediate exertion 
was neceſſary. 


But this was not all; the Swediſh nobles were 
not, nor indeed could they be, ſo deeply intereſted 


The power of the Swediſh nobles ſeems to have been at 
its greateſt heighth towards the end of the fifteenth century. 
According to an act of aſſurance of Chriſtian Iſt, in 1476, 
every noble was to be king over his own peaſants, or tenants, 
(wvara honung of ver fina egna landt binder) Botin. p. 572. But 
when we conſider the temper of the Swediſh peaſantry, and 
the independence to which they had always been accuſtomed, 
we cannot ſuppoſe they became very obedient ſubhjects. 
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in the permanency of their government as the feu- 
dal barons, whoſe poſſeſſions were ſo conſiderable, 
muſt have been in the preſervation of that conſti- 
tution by virtue of which they enjoyed them. 

The poverty of the former made them perhaps 
as fond of changes in which they might reap 
ſome advantage, as the wealth and privileges of 
the latter muſt have rendered them averſe to any 
ſuch changes. Hence the endeavours of the 
Swediſh monarchs to acquire a more abſolute 
power, did not in the beginning meet with that 
reſiſtance which was ſure to attend ſimilar endea- 
vours of the feudal kings. For this purpoſe it 
was neceſſary that the ſpirit of the whole nation 
ſhould be rouſed; which ſeldom happened till 
their monarchs had perſiſted ſome time in the 
ſame conduct. Beſides, the almoſt conſtant wars 
between Sweden and Denmark, placed their 
kings as conſtantly at the head of an army; and 
this not an army like that of a feudal monarch, 
which was compoſed of ſoldiers who were the vaſ- 
ſals of their reſpective chiefs, to whom only they 
thought themſelves bound to pay obedience z 
but of men who acknowledged no ſuperior lord 
but their king, and who conſequently were the 


more likely to be at his devotion, 


Hence the Swediſh monarchs not only. never 
deſiſted from their attempts to acquire arbitrary 
power, but alſo carried them on without diſguiſe ; 
attempts from which no example could deter, 
no danger intimidate them. Not even the fate 


of their immediate predeceſſors, who had perhaps 
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forfeited their crown, if not their lives, for having 


purſued a ſimilar conduct. From the commence- 
ment of the hiſtory of Sweden to the elevation of 
Guſtayus Vaſa to the throne, the firſt object of 
almoſt all their Princes ſeems to have been to in- 
creaſe their power at the expence of the liberties 
of the people; and to augment their revenues by 
arbitrary taxes, impoſed in direct violation of the 
laws of the realm. And though ſooner or later 
they almoſt all fell a facrifice to their ambition, 
it as many of them enjoyed their uſurpations a 
conſiderable time, before the people were ſuffici- 
ently rouſed to ſhake off by force of arms the yoke 
that had been impoſed on them; each allured by the 
temporary advantages reſulting to his predeceſſors 
on theſe occaſions, was apt to overlook the fate 
which had afterwards attended them; and to flatter 
himſelf either that he ſhould be more fortunate, 
or, that poſſeſſed of ſuperior abilities, he ſhould 
be able to ſucceed where they had failed, _ 

But if many circumſtances ſeemed to tempt 


every Swediſh monarch, on his obtaining the 


crown, to attack thoſe privileges of his fobſetts 
which circumſcribed its authority within ſuch 
narrow limits; there were likewiſe many cauſes 
which preyented ſuch attacks from being long ſuc- 
ceſsful. ; 

Among theſe, that of Sweden's continuing an 
elective kingdom, during all the period I amm 
ſpeaking of, was one of the principal. wh 

Where the crown is elective, it is impoſſible a 
bi nc ſyſtem to increaſe its prerogatives ata 

humble 
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humble a turbulent nobility, can be pre fos 
any length of time. 

One reign is hardly ſufficient to effect a cchingy 
of this nature, where the body of the people ig 
averſe to it. And the death of a prince, to whom no 
ſucceſſor has been before appointed, neceſſarily puts 

a ſtop to any meaſures however well concerted; 
that were calculated to eſtabliſh the authority of 
the ſovereign on a more ſolid foundation. 

Every new king on his election, was obliged to 
ſubſcribe to articles, which andid, at once, all that 
his predeceſſor had, during, perhaps, the courſe 
of his life, been labouritig to accompliſn; and 
which left rr in a WN deſtitute of e 
thority. *F 

The jealouſy of obs royal power id che 
Swedes, led them into an exceſs of preeaution, 
which made them imagine they could never rea 
ſtrain it tod much. A miſtaken policy whiek de- 
feats its own ends; for when reſtrictions are cura 
ried beyond a certain point, they become -inſup2 
portable; and therefore, frequently prompt thoſe 
whom they are meant to bind, to aim at the very 
objects, againſt their obtaining of Which, N 
were deſigned to be the bãrriers. 
The ſcantineſs of the revenues of the ee 
monarchs likewiſe formed no Inconſidtteblic ehen 
| upon all their projects. * 
| Dnable to reward their adherents with ths” or- 
dinary income of the crown, they, for that pur- 
| poſe, ſtripped it of almoſt all its patrimonial ter- 
titories. When they had thus W 
ey 
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they were, in ſome meaſure, compelled to make 
uſe of extraordinary methods of levying money, 
in order to ſupport their dignity, with any tolera- 
ble degree of ſplendor : at the ſame time, their 
favourites, who were rapacious in proportion to 
the uncertainty of the tenure by which they held 
their power, had no object in view but that of 
enriching themſelves as expeditionly as they 
could. 

- - Theſe, therefore, encou raged their ſovereign, i in 
the purſuit of any meaſure, however unpopular or 
oppreſſive, provided it would enable him, for the 
preſent, to gratify their avarice or ambition. Whilſt 
he, on the other hand, galled by the ſhackles, 
which the jealouſy of his ſubjects bad impoſed 
upon him, was already but too well inclined to 
follow counſels, which flattered him with the hopes 
of ſhaking them off. 

But the eagerneſs with which the Swediſh. mo- 
narchs purſued theſe objects, by betraying their 
deſigns too ſoon, rendered them abortive. © The 
nation was alarmed in time, and conſequently put 
upon its guard againſt attacks, to which a more 
cautious conduct and artful policy would have i in- 
ſured greater ſucceſs. But to purſue ſuch a con- 
duct, required more time, than it could be ex- 
pected an elective king, who naturally muſt be 
deſirous to ſeize and make the moſt of the preſent 
moment, would devote to it. Where a monarch 
is certain his children are to ſucceed him, he pro- 
bably will be content, ſnould he be able to lay 
the foundation only of that power, which he ex- 

| pects 
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| ey will be enjoyed by his poſtetity. Regard 
for his family will moderate his ambition, render 
him cautious iri the catrying on of his deſigns, and, 
perhaps, inſpire him with a means of accorhpliſtts 
ing them, not the leſs ſure for being indirect. 

Unreſtrained by this motive, the Kings of 
Sweden, excepting in one or two inſtances, pur- 
ſued a conttary conduct. Scarcely were they ſears 
ed on the throne before they began to a& in di- 
rect violation of the Idws. ' But their ſchemes 
were concerted without judgement, and conducted 
without addreſs. They had recourſe to violence, 
where artifice ſhould have been employed; and 
they never failed to roufe that jealous ſpirit in the 
nation, which i it was their dune co have lulled 
to ſleeßp. 

Their ſucceſs Was zaftebrable to the zahmen of 
their meaſures. The liberties of the Swedes, dur- 
ing the early period of their hiſtories, previous to 
the reign of Magnus Ladulas, though frequently 
endangered, could never be overturned by attacks, 
too open and direct not to render theit tendency 
obvious; and too ill ſupported to overcome the 
ſpirit of oppoſiriot), Which they were for that 
reaſon, ſure to create. 

6thly. That order of meri whoſe peculiar pro- 
vince it is ro preach peace and concofd to man- 
kind, were in Sweden often the chief authors of 
inſurrections, and the perpetual promoters of civil 
diſſentions. During the early ages of chriſtianity, 
the Clergy had in all countries uſurped an autho- 

. rity, and claimed powers very inconfiſtent with 
F 1 
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1 
their function. The ignorance and ſuperſtition of 
thoſe times had rendered their perſons ſacred; and 
from the veneration in which they were held, as 
well as from their immenſe property, a property 
ever increaſing, but incapable of being diminiſhed, 
they were become in all 1 4 4 of Europe 
the moſt potent body in the ſtate. Great as their 
power muſt, from theſe cauſes, have every where 
been, the ſame cauſes rendered it ſtill more con- 
ſiderable in Sweden, than in other countries. In 
many of theſe, great part of the lands belonging 
to the Jaity, was, in conſequence of being entail- 
ed, unalienable, as well as thoſe in the poſſeſſion 
of the clergy. Hence, the biſhops, although for 
the moſt part the temporal lords of their cpilco⸗ 
pal ſees, were not, on that account, more powerful 
than many ſecular nobles; and a kind of balance 
ſubſiſted between eccleſiaſtical, and temporal 
property. 

In Sweden, on the contrary, the lands of the 
dclergy were alone unalienable: ſuch as were in 
the poſſeſſion of the laity, were, as has been be- 
fore. obſerved, ſubject to be divided and ſubdivid- 
ed into ſeparate portions, as the families of thoſe 
to whom they belonged, happened to be more or 
leſs numerous. It is obvious what a prodigious 
ſuperiority the. church muſt have derived from 

this ſingle circumſtance. 
Accordingly the Swediſh prelates affected the 
ſtate of little ſovereigns; they fortified their caſ- 
tles, and maintained garriſons in them; were 


ever attended by a numerous band of gentlemen, 
7 jy and 
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and ſoldiers; were the abettors of every faction 
and even forgot their character ſo far, as frequent- 
ly to appear themſelves at the head of their 
troops. 

Here, indeed, was a comer which might effec⸗ 
tually have oppoſed any attempts of the Kings of 
Sweden upon the liberties of the nation. A power, 


not only conſiderable, but permanent; alike pre: 


pared ta receive or make an attack; and which 
might 
ry. unconſtitutional meaſure, or deſign to intro- 
duce an arbitrary government. 

We behold, however, in the Swediſh biſhops, 
the ſtrethugus protectors only of what they deemed 
the rights of the church; we frequently perceive 
in them, the promoters of tyranny z but never 
once find them the aſſertors of public liberty. 

The popiſh clergy, from their profeſſion of ce- 
libacy, form an order of men in the ſtate, ſtill 
more diſtinct and ſeparate from the reſt of the na- 
tion, than even that of the military: the latter 
may, by the ties of a family, be, in ſome mea- 
ſure, linked to the body of ſociety, and have a 
general concern in the public welfare, indepen- 
dent of their partial intereſts as ſoldiers. But the 
caſe is otherwiſe with the former. Among them 
the citizen is loſt in the prieſt; and the intereſts 
of che nation forgot in thoſe of the order. When, 
therefore, the Swediſh biſhops: oppoſed their ſove- 
reign, the good of the public was not even made 
uſe of as a pretext on the occaſion. 


nn it proceeded altogether from hs 
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have been alone a ſufficient obſtacle to eve. - 
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licentious and turbulent ſpirit, by which all the 
Swediſh nobles were diſtinguiſhed, and which the 
wealth and power of theſe prelates furniſhed them 
more particularly with the means of gratifying : 

at others, it aroſe from an apprehenſion of a de- 
ſign in the crown, to recover the lands which pro- 
perly belonged to it, and which they had uſurped; 
But as long. as they imagined themſelves ſecure, 
and that the ſovereign” had the policy to court 
their friendſhip,” he might, undiſturbed by them, 
have purſued any ſchemes of oppreffion towards 
the reſt of his ſubjects, that he had ability to 7 
dud, or good fortune to render faccefsful. 

Thus, to take in at one view, the de ſtate 
of Sweden, during this period; we perceive à na- 
tion, all the orders of which openly aſpired at 
independence; who, by their fierce and intracta- 
ble ſpirit, were rendered almoſt incapable of any 
political union; who, from à conſtitution, the 

great object of which was political liberty, derived 
none of the: advantages, which alone can render 
ſuch a conſtitution valuable. The ſole end of po- 
litical, being the ſecurity. of civil liberty, the laws 
which give perſonal ſafety to individuals, and pro- 
tect private property, ought to be the fruits of a 
free government; but theſe were unknown- in 
Sweden. The monarchical, ariſtocratical, and po- 
pular branches of the conſtitution being ill adapt- 
ed to each other, the limits of each undefined, 
and the rights of all unaſcertained, that concur- 
rence of the whole, neceſſary to give effect to the 
hen of a part, could ſeldom or never be 


obtained; 
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obtained; and conſequently no proviſions could 
be made for the interior order and wann of 
ſociety. _ _ 

We find 5 kings e ever * W at 
a power, their obtaining of which was as con- 
ſtantly, and with equal violence, oppoſed by their 
ſubjects. A. reſtleſs and turbulent nobility, too 
jealous of each other to ſuffer the title and dignity 
of King to be laid aſide; roo impatient of reſtraint 
to, render the kingly office, when retained, of any 
ule, A clergy, wealthy and potent, who were 
perpetually either the abettors of tyranny, or pro- 
moters of ſeditions and inſurrections, as it ſuitecl 
their intereſt. A fierce and independent peaſan- 

try; without union among themſelves, and diſ- 
daining all ſubordination to ſuperiors; obſtinately 
bent to defend privileges and cuſtoms which were 
incompatible with any regular government; and 
the burghers, the only order of men inclined to 
promote public tranquillity, few in number, and 
held in little eſtimation. Such was for the moſt 
part, the ſtate of Sweden, before, and at the com-. 
mencement of the ſixtcenth century. With ſo 
many ſources or diſorder and confuſion, it cannot 
appear extraordinary, that the kingdom ſhould 
have been the conſtant ſeat of civil wars, and re- 
volutions; of anarchy or oppreſſion, 

Miſerable as the ſituation of this country muſt 
ever have been, it was rendered ſtill more ſo by an 
event which took place there in the year 1383. 
This was the famous treaty of Calmar; defign- 
ed to eſtabliſh a laſting union of the three Nor- 
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thern nations, but which, on the contrary, 
proved the fatal occaſion of the moſt bloody wars, 
and tragical events to be found in the hiſtory of 

any people. 

In order to comprehend what originally gave riſe 
to this treaty, it will be neceſſary to take a view of 
ſome of the tranſactions of the preceding reigns. - 

Magnus Ladulas, crowned in 1276, ſeems ta 
have been the firſt king of Sweden who purſued a 
regular ſyſtem to increaſe his authority, and who 
had recourſe to policy, where violence had ſo of- 
ten failed. That his predeceſſors had poſſeſſed 
ſo inconſiderable a ſhare of power, was as much 
owing ta their poverty as to any other cauſe. 

Magnus, therefore, made the augmentation of 
the revenues of the crown his firſt object. Motives 
of ambition would have been alone ſufficient to 
have prompted him to this; but he had likewiſe 
other inducements, perhaps, equally powerful. 

He was poſſeſſed of a diſpoſition generous to an 
extreme; and a taſte for magnificence with which 

the Swediſh monarchs ſeemed to have been hitherto 
unacquainted, By theſe Magnus was hurried into 
expences which the royal income was by no means 
calculated to ſupport; but which it muſt have 
been highly mortifying to a prince of his temper 
to have been compelled to retrench. However, to 
accompliſh his point, he did not follow the exam 
ple of former kings. The rock they had eyer ſplit 
upon, was that of attempting to impoſe taxes 
without the conſent of their ſubjects, and to levy 
them by force. This certainly might have ap- 


peared 


Tay 


peared to them the moſt ſummary method of 


raiſing a temporary ſupply. It was likewiſe that 
which was beſt ſuited to the genius of princes ; 


who, more accuſtomed to act than to think, were 
ſeldom capable of forming any of thoſe ſchemes, 
which are the reſult of much art and deliberation. 

But, if it was the moſt ſpeedy, it was at the ſame 
time the moſt dangerous method, and generally 
occaſioned the ruin of thoſe monarchs who had 
adopted it. Magnus, perhaps the ableſt prince 
who had ever fat on the Swediſh throne, could not 
fail to perceive this, and to regulate his conduct 
accordingly. 

He knew the Swedes had at all times been x pe- 
culiarly averſe to taxes, and were equally appre- 
henſive of that increaſe of the influence of the 
crown, which would be the neceſſary conſequence 
of any augmentation of its income. To obviate 
the oppoſition to his deſigns which he had reaſon 
to expect on both theſe accounts, he reſolved in 
the firſt place to find ſome expedient of raiſing a 
revenue without the impoſition of taxes; and, in 
the next, to acquire ſo far the confidence of his 
people, that they ſhould not be afraid of truſting 
him with a revenue ſo acquired. 

Poffeſſed of all the art and policy requiſite to 
conduct with, caution and ſecrecy the plan he had 
formed againſt their liberties, he was the more 
dangerous, from having, at the ſame time, a ſufficient 
number of good qualities. to conciliate their af- 

fections. If he gave occaſion to awaken the jea- 
ny of his ſubjefts, he likewiſe won upon their 
F 4 hearts; 
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hearts; ſo that their judgment of his conduct be- 


came biaſſed by their attachment to his perſon. 
Conſcious of the influence of the clergy over 
the minds of the people, Magnus, applied himſelf 
moſt aſſiduouſiy to gain that body of men over to 
his intereſt. He paid his court to the monks, by 
founding 2 number of mogaſteries; and to the 
biſhops, by affecting to place the greateſt confi; 
dence in them, and by beſtowing ans them the 


firſt offices of the ſtate “, 


When this artful monarch had by theſe means 
created in the nation a diſpoſition which he judged 
favourable to his deſigns; having convened the 
States of Stockholm +, he repreſented to them the 
ſcantineſs of the reyenues of the crown, which he 
alledged were totally inſufficient to ſupport the 
dignity of a ſovereign. And fo great was his in- 
fluence over the members who compoſed the 
ſtates, that after three days deliberation, the whole 
convention voted him all the mines of Sweden and 
Gothland, the produce of the four great lakes +, 
to which they added the incomes of all the fiefs |, 
alienated from the crown by former kings, when 
the leaſes in being expired p. Thus Magnus at 
one ſtroke rendered . himſelf independent of bis 


people; who, whilſt they were ſo laviſh of 1 


. Bolin, p- 271. _— 1282, 

t The Meler, Veter, Vener, and Hillmer. 

[| Theſe were the farms, already taken notice of, — 
had been granted by "Ra FIVE to thoſe who Cleared the 
pl the woods, | 

f Puffendorf. 
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grants to the crown, forgat to have them accam; 
panied by proviſions for the ſecurity of their liber- 
ties. So that here was laid the foundation of 3 
power, the weight of which was afterwards, moſt 
ſeverely felt by the dre, upder abſequest 
monarchs. + | 

But beſide the augmenting. of his Wanne in 
which we perceive Magnus ſucceeded fo well, this 
prince had another object in view, of equal im- 
portance towards eſtabliſhing his authority on a 
more ſolid foundation: this was, the humbling of 
his nobles. 16157 

He had obſerved that though he nomination to 
the dignity of a ſenator, and the diſpoſal of the 
other great offices in the kingdom, were, branches 
of the royal prerogatiye; yet they had added but 
little to the power of his predeceſſors. | Theſe of- 
fices approached toq near to the royal dignity, 
where the authority of kings was ſo much limited 
as in Sweden, and rendered thoſe who poſſeſſed 
them, the rivals rather than the ſubjects of their 
prince. The reaſon of this was, that though the 
king could make a ſenator, the ſtates only could 
depoſe him. Whoever, therefore, became a mem- 
ber of the Senate, was immediately rendered inde- 
pendent of his. ſovereign.. Hence, the very per- 
ſons whom the king had . raiſed. to power and 
conſequence; frequently employed them | againſt 
himſelf. As they had nothing further to hope or 


to fear from him, they could have no private inte- 


reſt in promoting, but would on the contrary, 
kom the ſpirit of independence, and love of free- 
dom 
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dom common to all the Swedes, oppoſe any de- 
ſigns he might entertain againſt the liberties of his 
country. 

Is remedy this, Magnus boldly rrsrded l 
ſtep, Which a prince of leſs popularity durſt not 
have ventured. He had married Hidwig, daugh- 
ter of the Puke of Holſtein, and was the firſt 
King of Sweden who formed alliances with foreigh 
powers, Relying on the affiſtance he might re- 
ceive from theſe, he reſolved to beſtow ſome of 
the. great offices of the ſtate upon foreigners. He 
even went ſo far, as to introduce many into the 
ſenate. As theſe had no weight or influence in 
the nation, but what they derived from their 
maſter, and poſſeſſed no intereſt ſeparate from his, 
he was ſure that the power with which he entruſted 
them would never be made uſe of to oppoſe his 
will. Such a conduct was 4 direct violation of the 
laws of the realm; and could not fail to excite 
the utmoſt degree of indignation and reſentment 
among the Swediſh nobles. But Magnus, ſecure 
of the affections of the body of his people, and 
likewiſe powerfully ſupported from abroad, paid 
little attention to the murmurs | and diſcontents of 
his nobility. r *** 
Their haughty ſpirit could not, however, pa- 
tiently ſubmit to what they conſidered as the high- 
eſt of indignities. Unfortunately this precipitat- 
ed them into a meaſure, which only ſerved to give 
the king a new and plauſible pretext for purſuing 
the defigris he had formed againſt them, with 


additional vigour. Nothing can exhibit a more 


ſtriking 


60-1 
ftriking picture of the ſavage temper of thoſe 
times; than the methods taken by the Swediſh 
nobles, upon this occaſion, to ſeek redreſs for the 
grievance they complained of, 

The queen going into Gothland to meet her 


father, was attended by many of the Holſteiners, 
who were the moſt obnoxious to the male- con- 
tents. This preſented the latter with an oppor- 
tunity they had long wiſhed for. They reſolved 
to way-lay her majeſty on her journey, and to 
maſſacre all the foreigners that accompanied her. 
They ſpared only the life of the duke, father to the 
queen, who had herſelf the good fortune to make 
her eſcape, 

From the reluctance with which all nations are 
apt to behold foreigners advanced among them 
to poſts of honour and profit, it is probable that 
this action did not excite in the Swedes that in- 
dignation, which its barbarity might otherwiſe 
have raiſed, Magnus, however, was determined 
to puniſh with the utmoſt ſeverity ſo atrocious an 
offence, But in this he was obliged to proceed 

with caution, and to employ his uſual addreſs. 
— Having, by the moſt artful - conduct, lulled 
thoſe nobles who were chiefly concerned in this 
tranſaction, into a falſe ſecurity, which entirely put 
them off their guard, he ſuddenly aſſembled the 
Diet here accuſing them of high-treaſon, he had 
influence ſufficient to procure their condemnation. 
They were accordingly conveyed to Stockholm, 
where they were executed, This was the moſt 
fatal blow that the youne and independence of the 


Swediſh 


0 
gwediſh nobles had ever received. So vigorous an 
exertion of the influence the king had been able 
to acquire, awed them into ſubmiſſion during the 
remainder of his reign z which concluded in the 
moſt perfect tranquillity. | | 

But it ended too ſoon for the completion of all 
this prince's deſigns. He had, indeed, governed 
with far more authority than any of his predeceſ- 
ſors; but he was indebted for this increaſe of 
power to his perſenal qualities, not to the throne 
he occupied. It was Magnus, not the King, who 
was reſpected and obeyed. To transfer, however, 
an authority ſo acquired, from the perſon of the 
monarch, to the crown itſelf, fo as to render it part 
of the conſtitution, and enable him to tranſmit it 
to his children, was by no means an eaſy taſk, 
Had Magnys lived longer he might, perhaps, 
have effected ir, But the death of this prince, in 
the prime of lite, fortunately prevented the Swedes 
from carrying their complaiſance towards a favou- 
rite ſovereign too far; and the extreme youth of 
his ſucceſſor prevented, in ſome meaſure, thoſe 
immediate ill conſequences to their liberties, of 
which the artful policy of Magnus might other- 
wile have been productive. 

I have dwelt the longer upon the ee 
of this reign, as, during the courſe of it, the 
grounds of the firſt material change in the Swediſh 
conſtitution, from the, time of its eſtabliment. 
ſcem to have been laid. 1 OI TA 

So conſiderable” an augmentation of the reve- 
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nues of the crown was neceſſarily followed by 4 
proportional increaſe of the regal power; and 
whilft by the ſteady and vigorous exertion of this 
power Magnus humbled the hau ghty ſpirit of his 
nobles, and created in the reſt of the nation a teſpe& 
for the royal dignity, with which they appear to 
have been before but little acquainted; he at 
the ſame time, by employing them only for the 
public good, reconciled his ſubjects to acts of au- 
thority, which in former monarchs they would 
de oppoſed with the utmoſt violence. 
The character and conduct of this prince might 
in ſome meaſure have juſtified their acquiefcence 
to his will; but they 1 — did not foreſee or did 
not guard againſt the evil conſequences of eſta- 
bliſhing a precedent which opened a door for the 
admiffion* of arbitrary power under future mb- 
narchs. Atcordingly i it Is b. Ncewliſe in the tranfacti- 
ons of this reign that thoſe cauſes originated, which 
afterwards gave birth to the treaty of Calmar. * 
The ſucceſſors of Magnus imitated his exam- 
ple only in "aiming at the augmentation of the 
royal authority, but did not employ, like him, | 
that authority for the good of the people, 4 
It is the NG of all the Swediſh hiſtorians, 
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ſeſſed of equal abilities, the free conſtitution or 
Sweden would probably have been converted'into 
an abſolute monarchy. But at the death of Mag- 
nus, his fon Birger was oñly eleven years old; And 
Terkel Canutſon, who Mey l regent du- 
ring the minority of the young 


king, was not of 4 
diſpoſition 


1 1 


diſpoſition to ſacrifice the liberties of his country 
at the ſhrine of the royal authority. 

Magnus had likewiſe committed the ſame er- 
ror of which many of his predeceſſors had been 
guilty, F He had given to his younger ſons ſepa- 
rate portions of his dominions; ſo that though 
Birger had the title of king, his brothers Eric and 
Waldemar nearly equalled him in power and in 
the extent of their poſſeſſions. 

This was productive of the ſame ſpirit of rival. 
ſhip, the ſame jealouſies, and the ſame civil diſſen- 
tions, which had ever been the conſequence of 
ſuch a diviſion of the Swediſh territories. _ 
One advantage indeed reſulted from it : the 
king, engaged in continual conteſts with his bro- 
thers, could have neither leiſure nor opportunity 
to purſue that artful policy practiſed by his fa. 
ther, which had threatened the total ruin of the 
Swediſh liberties, even had he poſſeſſed abilities 

equal to the taſk. | | 

The ſchemes of Magnus had been however too 
deeply laid not to be productive, after his death, 
of many of the conſequences which this ſagacious 
prince had foreſeen, 

By introducing a ſtile of magnificence i into the 
Swediſh court, which had been before unknown 
there, he not only indulged his natural diſpoſition, 
but likewiſe forwarded by it his views of ambition. 
The pomp and ſplendour he diſplayed, at once 
gave new dignity to the crown, and in the opi- 
nion of the people, too apt to be governed by ap- 
pearances, ſerved in à great meaſure to diminiſh 

the 
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the importance of the nables. As the one gained, 
the other loſt ground, with regard to the reſpett in 
which, they were till then held by the nation. And 
Magnus, by inſpiring his ſubjedts with, reſpect fog 
che. perſon, prepared them to ſubmit. to the 
authority of the king. Ia this his example 
was followed by his ſucceſſors. They were in- 
debted to him for the great augmentation of the 
revenue of the crown, which gave them the means 
of doing ſo; whilſt from his conduct with reſpect 
to foreigners, they had been taught what advan- 
tages they might reap from foreign alliances, and 
how effectually they might be ported by: e 
againſt their own ſubjects. 

Hence it it was that tho? — con- 
tributed to prolong the date of the Swediſh liber- 
ties, yet from the reign. of this prince we find the 
power of the crown gradually increaſing, till at 
length under Albert of Meclenberg, liberty ſeems 
to have been totally (FIR, and deſpotiſm eſta- 
bliſhed in its room. | 

From the ſame period too we may obſerye that 
a change in the temper and diſpoſition of the 
Swedes, began to take place; and that the eager- 
neſs of their monarchs to uſurp authority, appears: 
hardly ta exceed the ahject ſubmiſſion with be 
they were ſuffered to exerciſe it. 

Not only Birger, but the two dukes his adders. 
ith taxes; ho bore the heavieſt 
impoſitions, with a patiencę that had never heen 
found in their anceſtors, on-Gimilar occaſions. And 


when this at length produced ſome * 
| they 
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| they were quelled with unuſual facility, ard the 
princes perſevered without obſtacle in the ſame line 
of conduct. The riches they obtained or rather ex- 
torted from their ſubjects, not only enabled them 
to divide the nation into parties, but likewiſe to 
maintain bodies of foreign troops, which were the 
chief inſtruments of their power. d NM I 
We find however that a revolution morty 
takes place. Birger is dethroned, Mathas Kettle- 
munſon declared protector, and Nine; ſon of 
duke Eric, an infant only three years old, advanced 
to'the throne. But we' are not to attribute this re- 
volutian to the ſpĩtit of liberty, which had on for- 
mer occaſions produced changes of a fimilar nature. 
That ſpirit appears then to have been almoſt ex- 
tin& among the Swedes; at leaſt it bat been fo 
much 'enfeebled, that other motives ſeem to have 
been requilite*to ſtimulate the nation to reſiſtance.” 
Hence, though Birger had been guilty of greater 
oppreſſions than thoſe for which many of his pre- 
deceſſors had forfeited their crown, yet other cauſes 
were afſigned for taking arms againſt him. Bir- 
ger's two brothers Erie and Waldemar, had been 
put to death in the moſt treacherous and inhuman 
manner, by his order. His unnatural cruelty to- 
wards theſe princes; who perhaps deſerved as little 
of the public as himſelf, was the oſtenfible reaſon 
for driving him from his throne and kingdom: fo 
that this revolution is to be attributed rather to 
the power and number of the partizans of the 
murdered dukes, than to any remains of that ſpi- 
rit of reſiſtance, Which at former periods the love 
af, of 
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of freedom had never failed to excite among the 
Swedes when they found themſelves oppreſſed, 
We proceed but a few ſteps in the Swediſh hiſtory 
before we meet with another revolution: Magnus, 
from the ſame infatuation which had poſſeſſed 
almoſt every monarch that had hitherto ſat on the 
throne of Sweden, purſued the ſame conduct in 
encroaching on the liberties and trampling on 
the rights of his people. And though this prince 
poſſeſſed neither abilities to gain the reſpect, 
nor virtues to acquire the love of his ſubjects, 
he would probably have been ſuffered to continue 
his uſurpations, had he not unfortunately for him- 
ſelf, employed the revenues appropriated to the 
pope, in an expedition againſt the Ruſſians. Un- 


able to reimburſe his holineſs, he was excommuni- 


cated. The conſequence was, that ſuperſtition ef- 
fected what the love of freedom, no longer power- 
ful among the Swedes, could not have done. Mag- 
nus was dethroned, a the crown eee on 
his ſon Eric. 90 2% 
Upon the death of Erie/who held the: ſatptre 


but a ſhort time, his father, the depoſed Magnus, 


having given the moſt ſolemn aſſurances that he 


would correct the errors of his former reign, was 
ſuffered again to aſcend the Swediſh throne? For 


this perhaps he was principally indebted to his be- 


ing the only remaining prince of the blood royal. 
His conduct however anſwered but ill to his pro- 


feſſions; and he made no other uſe of the autho- 
rity to whieh he had been reſtored, than to gratify 


his reſentments, and to ſatiate his revenge upon 


G | thoſe 
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thoſe who had before contribute to his depo» 
ſition. 2 0. 

Wearied at length with his tyranny, the nobles 
who had moſt ſuffered, or had moſt to apprehend 
from him, reſolved to ſhake off his yoke. . But this 
was by no means an eaſy taſk, Since the reign of 
Magnus Ladulas, the power of the crown had 
increaſed in nnen as its revenues had been 
augmented. f 
The Swediſh een be had of late been enabled 
to form to themſelves ſo numerous a body of 
partiſans, that nothing but a very general diſ- 
affection among their ſubjects could ſhake them 
from their ſeat. The ſpirit of liberty had ſo much 
decayed among the people as to have had little or no 
Mare in the two laſt revolutions. Theſe had not 
been accompliſhed without difficulty and blood- 
ſhed, and would probably have never taken place 
but for ſome other circumſtances, which bore no 
relation to thoſe cauſes which on former occaſions 
had been productive of ſimilar events. 
In the preſent inſtahce no ſuch circumſtances 
exiſted. There was beſides, as has been before 
oblerved, no prince of the royal race remaining to 
whom they could offer the crown; and any ſcheme 
of the nobles to ele a new king out of their own 
body would have been a point of the utmoſt diffi- 
culty. Not only their jealouſy of each other was 
almoſt an inſuperable obſtacle to this meaſure, but 
had they been able to. have overcome it, and to 
have choſen one from among themſelves, their 
ability to fupport their choice was very dubious. 
In 
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In this ſtate of things they reſolved upon an ex- 


pedient, which was what firſt prepared the way 
for the acceſſion of Margaret of Norway to the 


throne of Sweden; and which conſequently imme- 
diately led to the famous treaty of Calmar, They 
reſolved to offer their crown to ſome foreign 
prince, who from his connections and alliances, 
would be ſufficiently powerful to make good the 


title they were willing to confer upon him. They 


imagined that ſuch. a prince, who ſhould owe to 
them alone the ſceptre he bore, who could nor, like 
a native monarch, have had any opportunity of 
forming to himfclf a body of partiſans, dangerous 
to the liberties of their fellow ſubjects; and who, 
from the very circumſtance of his being a foreigner, 


. would be miſtruſted by the people; would ſcarcely 


venture to invade: the rights of men already on 


their guard againſt him. 


Albert, ſecond ſon of the duke of Meclenburg, 
was the prince made choice of on this occaſion. 


He was at firſt proclaimed by the malecontents, 


and having ſeized upon Stockholm, was afterwards 
acknowledged ſovereign by the whole nation. 
Thus Magnus was a ſecond time depoſed, and 


to far the Swedes accompliſhed their wiſhes. But 


they ſoon found themſelves ſeverely diſappointed 
in evety other view which had induced them to 
place their crown on the head of a foreigner. One 
might have been tempted to think that the Swediſh 
throne: was itſelf infectious, and neceſſarily com- 


municated the love of deſpotiſm, like a diſeaſe, 
to all who ſat upon it. The ſame power which 


G 2 had 
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had enabled Albert to ſnatch the ſceptre out of 
the hands of Magnus, was afterwards employed to 
enſlave his new ſubjects. Certain of ſupport from 
the princes of Meclenburg, the earls of Holſtein, 
and the Hanſe towns, he reſolved to carry his au- 
thority to the utmoſt extent. He beſtowed all 
poſts of conſequence upon foreigners. Theſe only 
poſſeſſed his confidence and ſhared his favours ; he 
introduced a number of Germans into the ſenate, 
in direct violation of the laws of the realm; and 
maintained a ſtanding army of foreign mercena- 
ries, by means of the oppreſſive taxes which thoſe 
military collectors enabled him to extort from his 
ſubjects. ; 

Not content with having laid burdens. on his 
people already beyond their ability to bear, Al- 
bert of a ſudden demanded a third of all the reve- 
nues of the kingdom, eccleſiaſtical as well as civil. 
This the diet refuſed to conſent to: but the king, 
who ſeems to have conſulted them intirely for the 
jake of form, without intending to pay any regard 
to their determinations, immediately ſeized by 
force what he could not obtain by conſent; -- So 
much was the ſpirit of the Swediſh nobles at 
that time ſunk, that had Albert contented him- 
elf with invading in this manner the property of 
the laity only, it is probable he might * en- 

joyed his uſurpations undiſturbed. 
He betrayed however the utmoſt folly as 3 1 
as rapacity, by this attack on the property 
of the church; which could not fail to ren- 


der 
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der ſo powerful a body of men as that of the 


clergy, his mortal enemies. 
The whole nation ſeems now to have * Fs 


Ny once united, in order to free themſelves from his 
A- tyranny. But if the depoſition of Magnus had 
I proved a point of no inconſiderable difficulty, the 
ly driving Albert from a ſeat in which he was fo well 
1e fortiged, muſt have been a much more arduous 
t talk. 
d The ſame difficulties muſt have occurred with 
L- reſpect to the choice of a ſucceſſor, ariſing from 
ſe the ſame cauſe, the want of a prince of the ancient 
s blood royal, on whom they could beſtow their 
| crown without creating mutual jealouſies among 
8 the nobles. But then Albert was infinitely more 
|- powerfully ſupported than Magnus had been; and 
Þ the ſpirit of liberty, already on the decline among 
. the Swedes under Magnus, had not certainly ac- 
7 quired freſh vigour during the deſpotic reign of 
e Albert. An army of foreigners in the heart of 
d Sweden; all the fortreſſes and ſtrong holds of the 
y kingdom in the poſſeſſion of theſe; the chief part 
9 of the Swediſh nobles in voluntary exile in Den- 
. mark, whither they had fled for protection; and 
2 the king, ſecure of receiving nymerous bodies 
f of troops from his allies abroad, the mo- 
2 ment he ſhould . require them ; theſe were 
all ſtrong barriers in the way of any attempt to 
l dethrone him. Thus circumſtanced, the Swedes 
4 were either too weak to endeavour by themſelves 
* to ſhake off a yoke that was become intalerable, 
- 0 perhaps wanted courage to exert the ſtrength 
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of which they might ſtill have been poſſeſſed. 
| Determined however no longer to ſubmit to Al- 
bert, they raſhly reſolved to offer the crown to 
Margaret queen of Denmark and Norway. That 
fagacious princeſs, who had long beheld with a ſe- 
cret ſatisfa&tion the ſituation to which the Swedes 
were reduced, had too much ambition not to take 
advantage of it. She accepted of their offer, bur 
upon her own terms. Terms which afterwards re- 
duced Sweden to a more deplorable ftate of flavery 
than had ever yet been experienced in that coun- 
try. | GR 
This meaſure was certainly as impolitic as it 
was extraordinary, From the national antipathy 
that had ever ſubſiſted between the Swedes and 
the Danes, one would have imagined a Daniſh ſo- 
vereign would have been the very laſt who could 
hope to aſcend the Swediſh throne. And with 
regard to the policy of it, the Swedes, wichout any 
great degree of penetration, might have perceived 
that a principal ſource of their grieyances was the 
unconſtitutional power which their monarchs had 
ſo frequently uſurped. They might have obſerved, 
that from the great augmentation of the revenues 
of the crown, which had been inſured to it to per- 
petuity, their kings had often been enabled to 
form at home a party ſufficiently conſiderable to 
ſecure them in the poſſeſſion of it, though againft 
the ſenſe of the reſt of the nation; How much 
this ſecurity had been increaſed when a prince had 
likewiſe reſources from abroad, they had but wo 
well experienced in the perſon of Albert. Y 


To 
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To beſtow therefore their crown on the moſt 
potent ſovereign of the north, wha would nat 
only neceſſarily ſucceed to all the authority poſ- 
ſeſſed by preceding princes, but would likewiſe 
derive additional power from being already miſtreſs 
of two kingdoms, ſeems to have been an expe- 
dient calculated only to increaſe the weight of 
thoſe ſhackles, from which it was their object to 
free themſelves. + Little could they expect that 
ſo potent a princeſs as the ſovereign of Denmark 
and Norway, would reſpect more their rights and 
privileges than their native monarchs had done; | 
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who, not being poſſeſſed of the ſame power, could 
not infringe them with equal ſafety. Yet ſuch 
was the hatred the Swedes bore to Albert, and fo 
precipitate were they in purſuing any ſteps which 
might rid them of that tyrant, that they not 
only acknowledged Margaret queen of Sweden, - 
but, in order to cut off every hope the depoſed 
king might entertain of ever remounting the 
Swediſh throne, they waved one of thoſe rights 
of which they had hitherto been moſt tenacious, 
that of electing their ſoyereign ; and ſuffered 
Margaret, a ſhort time after her acceſſion, to no- 
minate the prince who was to ſucceed her. 
While the Swedes were thus induftriouſly forg- 
ing their own chains, Margaret meditated a ſtroke 
which had long been the object of her ambition. 
Not content with uniting the three Northern 
crowns in her own perſon, ſhe aimed at rendering 
that union perpetual. The treaty of Calmar was 
6 4 deſigned 
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of which they might ſtill have been poſſeſſed. 
| Determined however no longer to ſubmit to Al- 
bert, they raſhly reſolved to offer the crown to 
Margaret queen of Denmark and Norway, That 
fagacious princeſs, who had long beheld with a ſe- 
cret ſatisfaction the ſituation to which the Swedes 
were reduced, had too much ambition not to take 
advantage of it. She accepted of their offer, bur 
upon her own terms, Terms which afterwards re- 
duced Sweden to a more deplorable ftate of flavery 
than had ever yet been experienced in that coun- 
try. | 
This meaſure was certainly as impolitic as it 
was extraordinary. From the national antipathy 
that had ever ſubſiſted between the Swedes and 
the Danes, one would have imagined a Daniſh ſo- 
vereign would have been the very laſt who could 
hope to aſcend the Swediſh throne. And with 
regard to the policy of it, the Swedes, without any 
great degree of penetration, might have perceived 
that a principal ſource of their grievances was the 
unconſtitutional power which their monarchs had 
ſo frequently uſurped. They might have obſerved, 
that from the great augmentation of the revenues 
of the crown, which had been inſured to it to per- 
petuity, their kings had often been enabled to 
form at home a party ſufficiently conſiderable to 
ſecure them in the poſſeſſion of it, though apainft 
the ſenſe of the reſt of the nation. How much 
this ſecurity had been increaſed when a prince had 
likewiſe reſources from abroad, they had but tho 
well experienced in the perſon of Albert. 
To 
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To beſtow therefore their crown on the moſt 
potent ſovereign. of the north, wha would nat 
only neceſſarily ſucceed to all the authority poſ- 
ſeſſed by preceding princes, but would likewiſe 
derive additional power from being already miſtreſs 
of two kingdoms, ſeems to have been an expe- 
dient calculated only to increaſe the weight of 
thoſe ſhackles, from which it was their object to 
free themſelves. Little could they expect that 
ſo potent a princels as the ſavercign of Denmark 
and Norway, would reſpect more their rights and 
privileges than their native monarchs had done; 
who, not being poſſeſſed of the ſame power, could 
not infringe them with equal ſafety. Yet ſuch 
was the hatred the Swedes bore to Albert, and fo 
precipitate were they in purſuing any ſteps which 
might rid them of that tyrant, that they not 


only acknowledged Margaret queen of Sweden, 


bur, in order to cut off every hope the depoſed 


Swediſh throne, they waved one of thoſe rights 
of which they had hitherto been moſt tenacious, 
that of electing their ſoyereign ; and ſuffered 
Margaret, a ſhort time after her acceſſion, to no- 


minate the prince who was to ſucceed her. 


While the Swedes were thus induſtriouſly forg- 
ing their own chains; Margaret meditated a ftroke 


which had long been the object of her ambition. 


Not content with uniting the three Northern 


crowus in her own perſon, . ſhe aimed at rendering 
that union . The treaty of Calmar was 
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deſigned to effect this purpoſe: a treaty to which 
her Swediſh ſubjects were either. ſo blind as to 
grant their aſſent, or found themſelves unable to 
refuſe it. It was obvious they could never pro- 
miſe themſelves any thing better from this mea- 
ſure, than to ſee their country become a province 
to Denmark; but the requeſts of their new ſove- 
reign carried with them the authority of com- 
mands; and as ſhe poſſeſſed the power required 
to exact obedience to her will, ſhe was of a temper 
too, that would not brook: oppoſition. This event 
opens in the Swediſh hiſtory a new ſcene of con- 
fuſion, anarchy and diſtraction, ariſing from freſh 
cauſes, and exceeding, if poſſible, all the diſorders 
which had before prevailed in Sweden, although 
the ſources of theſe, were already ſufficiently nu- - 
merous. by : un 
The ſtate of this country previous to the reign 
of Magnus Ladulas, has already been ſufficiently 
laid open. But that reign furniſhes an epocha, 
from which we may date a change both with re- 
ſpect to the government of the Swedes, and to that 
attachment to liberty, by which they were before 
diſtinguiſhed. From that period“ to the acceſſion 
of Margaret, we perceive the power of the crown 
continually. augmenting, at the ſame time that the 
ſpirit of the people ſeems proportionably to de- 
cline. Other motives than the love of freedom, 
viſibly influenced their conduct, in the revolutions 
which then occurred. And if the frequency of 
theſe prove them on ſome occaſions to have been 
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ſtill poſſeſſed of their wonted reſtleſſneſs of diſpo- 
ſition, the patience with which they ſubmitted, 
on others, to the ſevereſt oppreſſions, ſufficiently 
evinces, that their paſſion for independence had 
conſiderably abated. But this alteration in their 
national character was not productive of any be- 


neficial conſequences to the tranquillity of the 


ſtate. Of a temper too turbulent before to reap 


the advantages of any form of government, they 


then ran into the contrary extreme; and frequently 
betrayed a degree of ſubmiſſion, as inconſiſtent 


with their former character, as it was adverſe to 


their liberties. The firſt not more repugnant to 


true, than the latter was ſubverſive of all freedom. 


— 


The kings who reigned at this period, appear 


to have conſidered this change of diſpoſition in 


their ſubjects towards obedience, as only a tran- 


ſient humour, of which they could not too 


ſpeedily take advantage, for the purpoſe of aug- 
menting their authority, and increaſing their 
exactions. Accordingly we find the latter enor- 
mous, and the former almoſt unlimited. But we 


never ſee them purſuing meaſures of another kind, 


which ſuch a change of diſpoſition in the nation 


placed equally in their power; I mean meaſures 


that would have contributed to the happineſs of 


ſociety. We meet no improvement in their in- 
terior policy; no regulations to facilitate the ad- 


miniſtration of juſtice; to promote public order, 


render private property ſecure, or eſtabliſh per- 
ſonal ſafety, None that tended to enlighten the 


323 or ſoften the manners of the peo- 
| ple; 
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ple; among whom we can as yet diſcover, no 
knowledge of letters, no acquaintance with the 
arts and fciences, and few if any attempts towards 
the cultivation of commerce. If ſuch was the 
ſtate of Sweden previous to her having acceded 
to the treaty of Calmar, that treaty ſcems to have 
been but ill calculated to correct the diforders, 
which had ſo long prevailed there. On the con- 
trary, it at once opened an additional ſource. of 
oppreſſion, and became a freſh cauſe of new diſ- 
ſentions. Upon this were founded "thoſe claims 
of the kings of Denmark upon the crown of Swe- 
den, which at different periods were purſued by 
thoſe princes with various ſucceſs ; but which for 
upwards of a century plunged the two kingdoms 
into the moſt bloody wars that ever brought ruin 
on a people. And it was this that divided the 
nation into two of the moſt violent parties that 
were ever yet formed in it; the one, determined 
to aſſert the independence of their country; the 
other equally reſolved to abide by the terms of 
the treaty; or under the pretext of abiding by 
them, to oppoſe, from motives of jealouſy or am- 
bition, the patriotic views of thoſe, who refuſed 
to admit the pretenſions of the Daniſh monarchs. 

It is true, that the Swedes; previous to their 
. conſenting to the union of the three Northern 
.crowns, had taken every precaution againſt the 
inconveniencies which might ariſe from it, that 
in their circumſtances prudence could ſuggeſt. 


that they ſhould retain: their own laws, cuſtoms, 
| and 
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and privileges of every kind; and that the ſubjects 
of Denmark and Norway ſhould not be 2 to 
poſts of power or profit in Sweden. 

Margaret, who had made no difficulty to con- 
ſent to theſe conditions, uſed as little ceremony 
afterwards in totally difregarding them. Nor 
was there one article of the whole treaty of union 
adhered to by her ſucceſſors. Theſe having got 
into their hands all the fortreſſes of the kingdom, 
ſeemed to have no object in view but to depreſs the 
Swediſh nobles, to remove them from all public 
affairs, and to reduce the people to ſuch a ſtate of 
ſervitude as muſt totally deprive them of the abi- 
liry of redreſſing themſelves, But it was other- 
wiſe with the clergy : to them- was ſhewn every 
mark of favour and diſtinction. The [Daniſh 
monarchs poſſeſſed policy ſufficient to perceive, 
that withour ſecuring that body, they could never 
expect to tyrannize with ſafety over the reſt of the 
nation. Accordingly monaſteries were founded, 
churches endowed, and the power and privileges 
of the biſhops augmented to the fulleſt — 
tion of their ambition. 

Won by this conduct, the Swediſh prelates 
were ever the moſt ſtrenuous advocates for abiding 
by the treaty of Calmar; and conſequently the 
moſt violent oppoſers of all who attempted to 
reſcue their country from the ſhackles that treaty 
had impoſed upon it. In confequence, thetefore, 
of this fatal union of rhe northern crowns, the 
majority of the Swedes found themſelves expoſed 
to the worſt of all oppreſſions, that which flows 

9 from 
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from ſubjection to foreign dominion ; and what 
rendered their ſituation ill more deplorable, was, 
that a conſiderable number of their countrymen 
were intereſted in promoting their oppreſſion. 
Hence they became a prey to the rapacity of 
Daniſh governors, whoſe impoſitions were exor- 
bitant, in proportion as they were certain of plun- 
dering with ' impunity; and who, not content 
with ſeizing the property, often cruelly revenged 
themſelyes on the perſons of this unfortunate peo- 
ple, for their inability to pay taxes that were im- 
poſed with as little judgment as feeling. And 
hence they ſuffered no leſs from domeſtic diſſen- 
tions, than from the tyranny of foreigners. By 
every tranſient reſpite from the latter, they be- 
came expoſed to all the horrors of the former. 
When at any time enabled for a ſhort-lived period 
to ſhake off the Daniſh yoke, which happened not 
unfrequently, the Swedes, diſtracted by party rage, 
and ſtimulated by all that bitterneſs of rancour and 
violence of animoſity. which civil conteſts uſually 
inſpire, ſtill continued, in their diſputes with each 
other, to ſhed freſh ſtreams of that blood, with 
which even the ſword of the Danes had been al- 
ready glutted. 

Soon after the death of Margaret“, * we find En- 
glebrecht, and Erik Packe, riſe to reſcue their 
countrymen from the oppreſſion of Erik her ſuc- 
ceſſor. Animated by that enthuſiaſtic love of 
freedom, which once characterized the Swediſh 
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nation, their efforts were generous and bold. The 
ſenate renounce their allegiance to King Erik, and 
the adminiſtration of affairs is put into the hands of 
Charles Canutſon, grand Mareſhal of Sweden, 
his birth and rank obtaining what was in juſtice 
due to the ſervices of Englebrecht and Packe. 

The murder of the firſt, and execution of the 
latter, who had taken arms to revenge the death 
of his friend, were the rewards they received at the 
hands of Canutſon. Upon this the Swedes, as if 
they had already forgotten all they had ſuffered 
from the Daniſh government, appear defirous to 
recall Erik. The people, diſguſted at the ſeverity 
with which the Mareſhal exerciſed his power; 
and the nobility, ſtimulated by jealouſy at ſeeing 
an equal placed above them; determined to diſ- 
appoint him in his views upon the crown, to 
which he now openly aſpired. Erik having been 
depoſed in Denmark and Norway, as well as in 
Sweden; they, in conjunction with thoſe two 
countries, elected Chriſtopher of Bavaria, who aſ- 
cends the triple throne upon the ſame terms as 
Margaret and Erik. Chriſtopher, uninſtructed by 
the example of his predeceſſor, follows his ſteps; 
and would have met with a ſimilar fate, had not 
death, by ridding them of a tyrant, ſpared the 
Swedes the bloodſhed that muſt have attended 
another revolution. We now perceive, they have 
again recourſe - to the very man whom they ſo 
ſhortly before judged Ine" to youre wy 
authority. | 

On the death of Chriſtopher, Charles Cite 

is 
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4 elected King by a great majority. But he did 
not long enjoy his dignity. The intrigues of the 
biſhops, and of the other partiſans of Denmark, 
together with ſome tyrannical acts which the na- 
tural vehemence of his temper had made him com- 
mit, in a ſhort time occaſioned a univerſal revolt 
among his ſubjects; which ended in his depoſi- 
tion, a renewal of the treaty of Calmar, and the 
election of Chriſtian the Iſt. It would be hard 
to determine, in this tranſaction, which we ought 
moſt to wonder at, the fickleneſs of the Swedes in 
fo often changing their maſters, or their abſurdity 
in again conſenting to that union, from which 2 
dear- bought experience had moſt feelingly taught 
them they could expect nothing but the ſevereſt 
oppreſſion. Chriſtian, indeed, ſoon gave them 
xeaſon to repent of their folly ; and we ſhortly 
find Canutſon again ſeated on the Swediſh throne. 
But it was only to renounce it as ſuddenly as he 
became poſſeſſed of it; and we next find him 
compelled to ſwear never more to aſpire to 
the crown, which he bound himſelf not to ac- 
cept, even were it proffered to him. Notwith- 
ſtanding this, Charles again recovers the ſceptre, 
for the third time; and his death, which happen- 
ed ſoon after, we may preſume ſpared him the 
mortification of ſeeing it once more wreſted from 
his hands, 

The conduct of this prince was certainly more 
extraordinary than even that of any of his prede- 

ceſſors ; * furniſhes a ſtriking proof of the little 
attention 


T 


attention. =) at that time among the Swedes to 
any ideas of order or principles of juſtice.., | 

If the princes who preceded Charles, purſued an 
arbitrary ſyſtem of policy, and exacted ſupplies 
from their ſubjects with a rapacious ſeverity, at 
leaſt their power was previouſly eſtabliſned on a 
footing tolerably ſecure, and their authority un- 
diſputed. . But that Charles ſhould have proceeded 
upon the fame maxims, that he ſhould have been 
guilty of the ſame oppreſſions, he, upon whom the 
crown he wore had been beſtowed by his coun- 
trymen, only with a view. to deliver them from a 
tyrant; he, whoſe authority had ever been diſ- 
puted by a conſiderable number of his own ſub- 
jets, who had all the power of Denmark continu- 
ally in arms againſt him, while the monarch. of 
that country claimed a right to the Swediſh 
throne, a right fupported- by a conſiderable party 
even in Sweden; that Charles, inſtead of concili- 
ating the affections of his people, ſhould in theſe 
circumſtances have acted as tyrannically as any of 
his predeceſſors, we ſhould; be apt to attribute to 
madneſs alone, did not the general conduct of all 
the Swedes at this time teſtify, that the ſpirit of 
anarchy had taken poſſeſſion. of every breaſt, and 
that where all love for the conſtitution was loſt 
among the ſubjects, an attention to their, privi- 
leges could be but little Spada Fram the do- 
vereign. 

From the time * that Charles faſt. begded the 
troops raiſed by Englebrecht, to.$ the day of the 


death of this prince, containing a ſpace. of 
A. D. 1434. A. D. 1470. 
thirty- 
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thirty-ſix years, nothing could be more dread- 
ful than the ſtate of Sweden. This indeed may 

eaſily be conceived from the ſummary view I 
have given of the hiſtory of this ſhort period; 
a period in which there happened ſeven com- 
plete revolutions, beſides innumerable inſurrec- 
tions and revolts, that were quelled before they 
had gained ſufficient ſtrength to produce others. 
And during which, the minds of men, continu- 
ally agitated by a ſucceſſion of reciprocal injuries, 
maſſacres, and all thoſe” outrages of which party 
rage, when under no controul, never fails to be 
productive, appear W op to a FI of ory 
bordering on madneſs. 

So unaccountably mite was the condud 
of the Swedes at this time; ſo replete with the 
wildeſt abſurdity; and ſo totally deſtitute of any 
apparent object but the deſtruction of each other; 
that in thoſe days of ſuperſtition, an indifferent 
ſpectator might have been tempted to conclude, 
ſome dæmon, intent on the ruin of the — 
had poſſeſſed its inhabitants. 

Such were the fruits of the treaty of Calivars 

It were unneceſſary to dwell longer upon ſcenes 
of ſo diſagreeable a nature. It is ſufficient to ob- 
ſerve, that excepting a few intervals, theſe diſor- 
ders continued to prevail in Sweden, till the hor- 
rid maſſacre of the nobility at Stockholm, under 
Chriſtian II“, filled the meaſures of the miſeries 
of this country. This was a cataſtrophe well 
ſuited to the events which led to it; and all 
that ſeemed wanting to complete che deſolation 
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which thoſe had already cauſed. It was how- 
ever, in a great meaſure productive of the well- 
known revolution which ſoon after placed Guſta- 
vus Vaſa on the throne; Before we proceed to 
a review of that tranſaction, it may not be impro- 
per to make a few curſory remarks upon the ef- 
fects which the treaty of Calmar, and its conſe= 
quences, muſt have had upon the manners and 
government of the Swedes, during a period of 
more than a century; in the courſe of which that 
treaty was occaſionally adhered to. It is obvious 
no improvement could poſſibly have taken place 
in either, during times of ſuch univerſal anar- 
chy, ſuch cruel civil diſſentions, and ſo many 


leſneſs of temper and fickleneſs of diſpoſition which 
had ever been conſpicuous. ih this people; muſt 
have been augmented in proportion as their go- 


the union of the northern crowns, the vices of an 
elettive monarchy had been in a great degree 
corrected, by the preference which in all their 
elections, the Swedes conſtantly gave to the line 
of their ancient kings. _ If diſputes about the 


branches of the royal family, at leaſt all contention 
for the crown among the reſt of the nobles, was 
by this means prevented. But the nation pro- 
ceeded a ſtep farther than merely to adhere to the 
royal line. Upon the death of the father, the ſon 


vioully given ſome cauſe of diſguſt to thoſe who 
| H were 


bloody foreign wars. On the contrary, the reſt- 


vernment had become more unſettled. Previous to 


ſucceſſion ſometimes occurred between different 


was generally ſure to ſucceed, unleſs. he had pre- 
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were to elect him. Hence the Swediſh kings ſeem 
to have poſſeſſed a double right to the crown they 
wore. The one, in virtue of their election; the other, 
on account of their birth. This laſt indeed was 
not, nor could not, in an elective government, be 
veſted in them by the conſtitution; but, which 
amounted to the ſame ching, it was founded in 
cuſtom, and in the predilection of the people for 
the royal family. 
This, to a nation fo reſtleſs and turbulent as, 

| before the reign of Magnus Ladulas, the Swedes 
appear to have been, was productive of many ad- 
vantages; whilſt it cut off the ſource of thoſe 
diviſions, which in elective kingdoms ſeldom fail 
to enfue upon the death of a monarch, it gave to 
a Swediſh ſovereign a degree of ſecurity in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the crown, which would not have been 
the caſe, had his ſubje&s conſidered him in no 
other light than that of being the creature of their 
choice. Ever fond of change, as well as prone 
to ſedition, they would, upon the ſlighteſt grounds 
for diſcontent, have uſed but little ceremony in 
unmaking kings, who were devoid of any other 
claim to the throne they occupied, than what uy 
derived from their election. 
Fluctuating therefore as the Swediſh govern- 
ment was, this circumſtance, without doubt, ren- 
dered it leſs fo than it muſt otherwiſe have been. 
But when the treaty of Calmar took place, the an- 
cient royal family of Sweden being then extinct, 
it is obvious that the Swedes, far from poſſeſſing 
any Predilection for the R_ who i in virtue of 
that 
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that treaty became their ſovereigns, would, on the 
contrary, from the national enmity that had ever 
ſubſiſted between Sweden and Denmark, have na- 
turally been diſaffected towards them. | 

Theſe princes then were not only deſtitute of 
what had formerly been the main prop of the au- 
thority of their predeceſſors, but likewiſe found, 
in a national prejudice of their new ſubjects, a freſh 
ſource of diſcontent among them, that was ſure to 
augment that reſtleſneſs of diſpoſition, which had al- 
ready rendered it ſo hard a taſk to govern them. 

Accordingly, if we except Margaret, whoſe ſu- 
perior abilities preſerved the ſceptre in her hands 
till ſhe died; and Chriſtopher, whoſe death pre- 
vented a revolution: none of the Daniſh ſove- 
reigns who ſucceeded to the throne of Sweden, 
could ever maintain themſelves in it, although 
backed by all the power of Denmark and Norway, 
And notwithſtanding that Charles Canutſon was 
a native'monarch, yet as he poſſeſſed no right to 
the crown but what he derived from his election, 
he ſeems to have been rendered the ſport of the 
caprice of his ſubjects, from the number of einen 
he was depoſed and reinſtated. ä 

But the anarchy, confuſion, and ee 
which muſt neceſſarily have attended ſuch frequent 
revolutions, were not the only evils reſulting 
from the treaty of Calmar. Theſe indeed may 
have increaſed the natural turbulence of the 
Swedes, and have revived that ferocity of manners 
among them, which had begun to abate during the 
reigns of Magnus Ladulas and his immediate 
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fucceſſors. Other conſequences, ſtill more fatal to 
liberty, enſued from that unfortunate meaſure. 
The queſtion ſeemed no longer to be, how the 
nation ought to be governed, but who was to go- 


vern them. Whether a Dane or a Swede, a king 


choſen according to the terms of the treaty of Cal- 
mar, or in oppoſition to that treaty. This was the 
great object to which every other appears to have 
been ſubordinate. 

Hence the love of freedom was in Sweden con- 
verted into the ſpirit of party; the generous en- 
thuſiaſm of the one, ſunk into the violence and 
rage of the other; and attachment to the conſti- 


rution, loſt in the devotion to perſons. For the 


ſpace of near a century and a half, during which 
this country was torn by inteſtine commotions, it 
was impoſũble that any attention could have been 
paid even to the forms of a free government; — 

and in ſuch a government the forms are too inti- 
mately connected with the ſpirit of it, to admit 
of any ſuſpenſion of the former, without riſking 
the loſs of the latter. Accordingly all ſenſe of 
oppreſſion. in the partizans of either ſide of the 
queſtion, ſeems to have yielded to the ſatisfaction 
which each in their turn experienced. from having 
defeated their opponents; and both parties ſuf- 
tered themſelves to be enſlaved by the very perſons. 
whoſe cauſe they had ſupported at the expence of 
their blood. So that without having made one 


bliſnment of public tranquillity, the only benefits 
which can poſſibly ark from the loſs of liberty, 
I | the 
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the Swedes found themſelves at once deprived of 
freedom, and deſtitute of any of the few advan- 
tages which are ſuppoſed to belong to an abſolute 


government. Such was their condition about the 


middle of the ſixteenth century, and ſuch were the 
cauſes of their being at this late period ſo far be- 
hind almoſt every European nation, in the im- 
provement of their policy and civiliſation of their 
manners. 


dr eee eee n 


Containing a review of the hiſtory of Sweden, from 
the revolution 'effefted by Guſtavus V. aſa, in the year 
4 520, to the ave of Charles XII, in * 


T no 5 64 of the Swediſh hiſtory do WE 
meet with a juncture ſo favourable to the 
eſtabliſnment of an abſolute monarchy, as that at 
which Guſtavus Vaſa aſcended the throne. During 
thoſe bloody conteſts for power, which had ſo long 
divided the nobles, harraſſed the people, and deſo- 
lated the country, we have ſeen that the nation had 


in a great meaſure loſt ſight of liberty; and that 


their attachment to rights and privileges, once ſo 
dear to every Swede, appeared to have decreaſed 
in proportion to the length of time they had been 

deprived of them. | 
Nor was it extraordinary, REN all love for the 
conſtitution ſhould have been extinguiſhed among 
a2 people, who whatever might have been the 
cal with their forefathers, - never had themſelves 
we By. experienced 
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experienced any of thoſe benefits which ought to 
have reſulted from it. 

In fact, for upwards of a century previous to 
the revolution brought about by Guſtavus, the 
ancient Swediſh form of government had exiſted 
only in idea; and conſequently the ancient Swediſh 
liberty could have little or no. place in the recol- 
lection of thoſe Swedes who were witneſſes to that 
event. On the other hand, we find they had been 
Jong a prey to all. the violences of party rage; 
they had been long accuſtomed to devote them- 
ſelves blindly to thoſe who headed the different 
factions which diſtracted the ſtate, and whichever 
fide prevailed, the people may be ſaid to have 
been in ſome degree trained to ſubmiſſion by the 

deſpotiſm of thoſe who directed the public af- 
fairs. 

Thus circumſtanced, thus feared for flavery, 
their fate ſeems to have been ſuſpended only be- 
cauſe they could not agree among themſelves in 
the choice of a maſter. There were ſo many com- 

itors for power, that no one of theſe was ever 
permitted by the reſt to eſtabliſh his authority on 

à more permanent foundation; and hence the 
form of the government had not as yet been ren - 
dered abſolute, although the temporary directors 
of the tate acted with an A} purely Wh 
trary. 

But Guſtavus had none of theſe difficulties to 
contend with. On the firſt news of his revolt, 
Chriſtian gave orders to all the Daniſh officers in 
Pn to put to death indiſcriminately every 

Swediſh 
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Swediſh gentleman within their reach, whether a 
friend or an enemy. This horrid action had been 
preceded by the maſſacre of the principal nobi- 
lity at Stockholm. The Dane little imagined 
that the very meaſures by which he meant to ſe- 
cure himſelf on the Swediſh throne, in reality, 
ſerved only to prepare the way for the ſucceſs of 
his enemy. They left Guſtavus without rivals for 
the crown, and the prope without leaders for 
faction. 

Hence it gave to the one, the ſecure poſſeſſion 
of the kingdom; and to the other, that unanimity 
without which they could never have ſhaken off 
the Daniſh yoke. _ 

Thus from the blackeſt tranſactions which ever 
diſgraced the annals of a monarch, the moſt be- 
neficial conſequences reſulted to the very perſons 
whom this tyrant had devoted to deſtruction. 

Here then we perceive that whatever had pre- 
vented hitherto the eſtabliſhment of an abſolute 
monarchy. in Sweden, was completely removed at 
the time Guſtavus aſcended the throne, Bur 
this was not all. The Swedes beheld in this 
prince, not only their ſovereign, but hkewiſe the 


deliverer of his country, They ſaw in Guſtavus 


the man, who at the moment they were ſinking 
beneath the weight of a foreign yoke, when they 
were reduced to a ſtate of wretchedneſs too deplo- 
rable to allow them even to hope for relief, not 
only reſcued them from that- yoke, and all the 
miſeries it had occaſioned; but by the wiſdom and 


wn of his government prevented the return of 
H 4 thoſe 
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thoſe civil diſſentions which had ſo often diſtracted 
the nation; and to whom therefore they were in- 
debted for tranquillity and Pn as well as inde. 
pendence. | 

To ſuch a prince, a grateful people, even ſup- 
poſing them poſſeſſed of the ſpirit of liberty, might 
notwithſtanding have been too apt to conſider the 
moſt unreſerved ſubmiſſion on their part, as only 
a juſt return for the ineſtimable ſervices rendered 
on his. The moſt implicit obedience in a people 
ſo circumſtanced, however repugnant to the prin- 
ciples of their - conſtitution, would wear the ap- 
pearance of a virtue: it would feem the offspring 
of their gratitude for benefits which they knew not. 
otherwiſe how to repay. 

The ſame motives therefore, muſt, if poſſible, 

have operated ſtill more powerfully on a people, 
who, as was juſt now obſerved, had been previ. 
ouſly prepared for ſlavery. It was accordingly 
not at all ſurpriſing that the Swedes ſhould have 
ſuffered Guſtavus to lay the foundation of an ab- 
ſolute monarchy ; particularly as the amiable qua- 
lities and conciliating manners of this prince, were 
as conſpicuous afrer he was ſeated on the throne, 
as his courage and abilities had been in x railing 
himſelf to it. 
The ſituation of Dara alſo, left Guſtavus 
entirely at liberty to purſue his deſigns, Chriſtian 
had been driven from the throne of that country, 
but he was ſtill alive, and had ſtill a number of = 
herents. 

His ſucceſſor P ede cek RON "OE carefully 
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avoided creating to himſelf a new, while he had 
any thing to apprehend from an old enemy, He 
aſſumed accordingly a very different conduct from 
that held by his predeceſſors ever ſince 5 2 
of the treaty of Calma. 

From that period the Daniſh abtaareba bad con- 
ſtantly laid claim to the crown of Sweden. A 
claim neceſſarily unjuſt, as it was ſolely derived 
from a treaty, to no one article of which they had 
themſelves adhered. But Frederick, far from at- 
tempting to make good this pretended right, cul- 
tivated the friendſhip of Guſtavus with the ut- 
moſt aſſiduity; ſo that his Swediſh majeſty found 
an ally in that potentate, who had during the 

courſe of mare than a century proved the * 
implacable enemy to his country. 

Thus a number of circumſtances conſpired to 8 
give to this monarch a degree of power never 


poſſeſſed by any who had preceded him. Ho] - 


firmly that power was eſtabliſned, the change he 
brought about in the religion of his ſubjects, fur- 
niſhes a moſt ſtriking proof. The ' Swediſh pre- 
lates, from their wealth, pride, and ambition, had 
certainly had no inconſiderable ſhare in reducing 
their country to the deplorable ſtate from which 
it had been reſcued by Guſtavus. To diminiſh 
the riches and curtail the power of theſe haughty 
prieſts, were conſequently objects as deſirable, as 
they were hard to be obtained. Hitherto, the 
ſmalleſt infringement of the rights of the clergy, 
had often coſt a Swediſh-monarch his crown. To 
— therefore the religion itſelf, in order to 

humble 
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humble the miniſters of it; to aim at extirpating 
the ſuperſtition of the Romiſh church, among a 
people ſo bigotted as the Swedes then were, was 
an attempt well ſuited indeed to the bold and en- 
terpriſing genius of Guſtavus, but which only a 
prince of his abilities, and who poſſefled like him 
the love of his ſubjects, could have accompliſhed} 
He ſucceeded. The reforination was complete, 
They who had been the rivals of their ſovereign, 
who had even given law to the crown, who had 
promoted ſedition inſtead of preaching peace, and 
who with the moſt rapacious ambition, graſped 
at wealth as eagerly as they had done at power, 
ſunk into their proper ſphere; and were com- 
pelled to fulfil the 1 neglected duties of their 
function. 

Salutary as the eveloquences of this meaſure 
were, it was certainly rather a dangerous experi- 
ment, for an elective King, at th commencement 
too of his reign. 

A leſs adventurous colitician would probably 
have deemed it more prudent to have paid court 
to the clergy, and by gaining that body over to 
his intereſts, have fecured his authority, with re- 
ſpect to the reſt of his ſubjects. But Guſtavus 
had other views. The chief oppoſition he had 
met with in his glorious enterprize had proceeded 
from the biſhops. He, therefore, not only diſ- 
dained diſſembling with men, who mult certainly 
have incurred his keeneſt indignation, but he fore- 
ſaw that as RO. as A 0 poſſeſſed the 
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temporal power ®, which their influence over the 
minds of the laity had enabled them to uſurp, 
there could be no ſecurity for the duration of the 
public tranquillity, nor could the royal ene 
acquire any degree of permanency. | 

In order, therefore, to leſſen a power which had 
been often exerted for the worſt purpoſes, he 
judged it neceſſary to diminiſh too that influence, 
in which it originated; and this was ny to be 
done by aboliſhing popery. | 
On his acceſſion to the crown, Guſtavus found 
the public revenues totally exhauſted. The ruin- 
ous ſtate of a country, all the inhabitants of which, 
excepting the clergy, had been long expoſed to the 
unfeeling rapacity of foreign collectors under an 
inſatiable tyrant, left Guſtavus with but few re- 
ſources to repair the finances of the kingdom. He 
thought the immenſe and ſuperfluous wealth of 
the church, could not be more uſefully employed 
than for this purpoſe; and we may add too, that 
the freedom and liberality of this prince's ſenti- 
ments, muſt have made him behold with regret and 
indignation, the manner in which the Romiſh cler- 
gy then impoſed upon the credulity of the people. 

Yer ſtill there was apparently ſo much hazard 
and danger in an undertaking of this nature, that, 
perhaps, theſe motives would not alone have been 
ſufficient to have determined Guſtavus to venture 
upon it. What he had already atchieved, proved, it is 
true, that he was not to be deterred by difficulties. - 


® I have ſhewn on a former occaſion, together with the 
cauſes of it, that the power of the biſhops was greater in 
Sweden than in any other country, 


But 
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But then, previous to his enterprize againſt 
Chriſtian, his ſituation was ſuch, that whatever he 
might gain, he at leaſt riſked nothing by his at- 
tempt, however wild and deſperate it might at 
firſt ſight have appeared. And the meaſures 
he uſed to ſurmount the many obſtacles he had 
to contend with, were conceived with a pru- 
dence that demonſtrated he judged on all oc- 
caſions as coolly, as he executed with fire and 
vigour, That he, therefore, who was only an 
elective monarch, ſhould involve himſelf in new 
' troubles. at the moment he had begun to reap the 
fruits of what he had already accompliſhed, agrees 
well enough with one part of his character, bur 
does not by any means eorreſpond with the other, 
The motives then, which on this occaſion proba- 
bly operated the moſt powerfully on the mind of 
Guſtavus, was a deſign he meditated, of rendering 
the crown hereditary in his family ; and conſe- 
quently, he determined to give every, poſſible ſe- 
curity to a throne that was to be occppied by his 
poſterity. In this deſign he likewiſe ſucceeded *, 
The Swedes ſurrendered in favour. of his =_ 
the right of electing their ſovereign ; and by that 
means relinquiſhed any chance they might other- 
wiſe have had, of being able, upon the death of 
Guſtavus, to ſtipulate ſuch conditions with, his 
ſucceſſor, as might have brought back the conſti- 
rution to its priſtine principles. 

Such, however, were the moderation, iultic, 
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and wiſdom of this prince, and ſuch had been the 
dreadful ftate of the kingdom during a long pe- 
riod previous to his reign, that the . Swedes far 
from conceiving they had loſt any thing by the 
changes introduced by Guſtavus, muſt, on the 
contrary, have looked upon every alteration as an 
advantage. . They did not foreſee what their coun- 
try was one day to ſuffer from the deſpotiſm of a 
Charles the XIth; or a Charles the XIIth. Inſtead 
of all the horrors of domeſtic broils and civil wars, 
ſuperadded to the weight of a foreign yoke, they 
found the independence of the kingdom recovered, 
peace reſtored, order eſtabliſhed, juſtice duly ad- 
miniſtered, commerce protected, and the arts and 
ſciences encouraged. They found this, and _ 
looked no farther. 

It cannot, indeed, be ſaid with propriety, that 
Guſtavus either changed the government, or de- 
ſtroyed the liberty of his countrymen. In fact, 
when he aſcended the throne, they had been for 
| ſome time as deſtitute of the one, as they were ig- 
norant, perhaps incapable, of the other. It is very 
poſſible for a people to have occaſional maſters, 
and to be, at the ſame time, without a govern- 
ment. This had been long the caſe in Sweden; 
where even the forms of the conſtitution had been 
neglected ; the ſpirit of it loſt ; the laws fallen 
into diſuſe; and the ſword rendered: the ie rot 
ter in every diſpute, - 

The being ſooner or later ſubjected to an abso- 
lute power, muſt have been the doom of a nation 
fo: circumſtanced. And when we conſider how 
palatable 


* 
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palatable that power was rendered to them by 


Guſtavus, it will appear nowiſe extraordinary that 


the Swedes, however in the early ages of their 
hiſtory they may have been attached to liberty, 
ſhould have ſunk by degrees, from the reign of 
this prince, into the ſtate of ſlavery, in emma: we 
beheld them under Charles the XIIth. 8 +: 

It is to be obſerved, that Guſtavus did not ac- 
compliſh all his ſchemes, without oppoſition : but 


as this was produced by a ſpirit of ſuperſtition, 


not of liberty, it went no farther than to ſuch be 
his plans as related to religious concerns. | 


Dur the und cemmable denn nase is; r 
none of his ſubje&s oppoſed him in this point 


with ſo much violence, as the very men who had 
been his firſt and great ſupport : theſe were the 


Dalecarlians. There is ſomething ſo peculiar in 


the character of this people, that to take ſome no- 
tice of them before we conclude with the reign of 
Guſtavus, will not 1 hope be deemed an urge. 
fiable digrefſion. 

They — af che moſt n ne 
tainous parts of Sweden. Perpetual ſnows cover 
the tops of their hills, and long dreary winters 
whiten over their vallies too, for the greateſt part 
of the year. Their inhoſpitable climate, fo far from 
furniſhing any of the comforts, does not even af- 


ford what the more Southern people of Europe 


deem the neceſſaries of life. For want of - cora 


they make bread of the bark of certain trees, and 
of a piece with ſuch nutriment, is their whole 


mode of living. Every Dalecarlian renders to him- 
| 9 ſelf 


— 
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ſelf all thoſe offices, which it is the province of 
different trades to ſupply in other countries. He 
makes after his own rude faſhion whatever is re- 
quiſite for his cloathing 4 the homelineſs of which 
correſponds with the poverty of his diet. Igno- 
rant of all thoſe inferior arts which adminiſter to 


the conveniencies of life, and the nature of their 


ſoil prohibiting agriculture, theſe people chiefly 
follow the laborious occupation of miners. Thus 
inured from their infancy to hardſhips of every 
kind, the Dalecarlians form perhaps the moſt ro- 
buſt and hardy race of men in Sweden. If they 
are unacquainted with the refinements of more 
poliſhed ſocieties, who dwell in gentler climates, 
they are likewiſe ignorant of their vices. They 
have ever retained their primitive ſimplicity of 
manners. Humble, yet brave, they are patient of 
labour, but not of oppreſſion: ſubmiſſive, where 
they think ſubmiſſion due; intractable, where they 
conceive authority to be uſurped. Generous and 
romantic in their untaught notions of honour, 
and poſſeſſed of that ſpirit of enterprize which 
commonly accompanies great Courage, they have 
been perpetually volunteers in redreſſing griev- 
ances by which they were themſelves but little or 
not at all affected. Secure in their mountains, 
they were left to the enjoyment of their own rude 
cuſtoms ; and placed beyond the reach of tyranny, 
they felt not the yoke impoſed, at different times, 
upon the other inhabitants af Sweden: but when 
theſe wanted ſpirit to oppoſe their tyrants, the 
Dalecarlians undertook the. taſk for them. They 


ſallied 
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ſallied from their rocks and foreſts; they followed 
the ſtandard of an Englebrecht; they ſpilt their 
blood in defence of a Sture; they ed un- 
der the banners of a Guſtayus, 

Such were the virtues of theſe people: but then 
their ſimplicity was attended by its general com- 
panion, credulity, as their ignorance was by ſu⸗ 
perſtition. 

Hence a people poſſeſſed of a diſpoſition that 
might have been directed to the beſt purpoſes, 
were often rendered the tools of deſigning men to 
anſwer the worſt; and, therefore, the Dalecarlians 
appear to have been the moſt turbulent of all the 
Swedes; wrought upon, on one occaſion, by an 
impoſtor, who perſonated the ſon of the late ad- 
miniſtrator; at others, by their prieſts, they re- 
belled no leſs than ſix times againſt Guſtavus. 
Three of the conditions which upon the laſt of 
theſe inſurrections, the Dalecarlians propoſed to 
this prince, at once give a full idea of their ſpirit 
of independence, their ſuperſtition, and their ſim- 
plicity. Theſe were, that he ſhould never pals 
the boundaries of their province, without giving 
them hoſtages for the ſecurity of their privileges; 
that whoever. eat fleſh on a faſt-day ſhould be 
burned; and that both the king and his courtiers 
ſhould re- aſſume the old Swediſh habit, and never 
afterwards borrow new dreſſes and faſhions from 
ſtrangers. The laſt article was that which they 
molt inſiſted upon. 

Guſtavus treated this generous, a Gingile 
and credulous people, with all the tenderneſs that 

Was 
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was conſiſtent with the tranquillity: of his. king- 
dom, and ſafety of his crown; ſo that towards the 
cloſe of this prince's reigns they, like their fellow 
ſubjects, had dende reconciled to all his mea- 
ſures. 

Thus when Erick aſcended the throne of his 
father, he found himſelf ſovereign of a united and 
contented people. No prince ever came to the 
crown of Sweden with ſuch advantages. He was 
the firſt who had taken poſſeſſion of it in virtue 
of hereditary right. The long happy reign of a 
king, adored by his ſubjects, ſecured to the ſon 
not only the obedience, but in ſome meaſure the 
attachment of the nation. Tired of faction, and 
bearing freſh in memory the horrors of civil dit- 
ſentions, they were diſpoſed only to tranquillity, 
and ſubmiſſion. They had, during the feign of 
Guſtavus, who was the patron of ſcience and comi- 
merce, taſted the ſweets and learned to cultivate 
the arts of peace. The reformation had totally 
cut off the ſource of thoſe diſturbances, which the 
wealth, pride, and ambition of the popith prelates, 
had formerly created in the ſtate. Moſt of that 
ancient nobility, whoſe turbulence was wont to be 
productive of continual revolution, had been cut 
off either at the maſſacre of Stockholm, or in the 
courſe of civil wars. The race of nobles who 
ſucceeded them, had been brought up. with new 
ideas, and with notions faſhioned to the times. 
The claims of the Kings of Denmark upon the 
crown of Sweden were annihilated, as the act which 
rendered that crown hereditary, had cancelled the 
treaty ot Calmar. And n the royal revenues 
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had for the firſt time, not only been rendered am- 
ply ſufficient to maintain the dignity of a crownet 
head, bur immenſe riches were lodged in the trea- 
fury, which had accrued to Guſtavus from the ſup- 
preſſion of monaſteries, and other conſequences of 
the reformation. 

The tranquillity of Sweden appeared now to reſt 
on a baſis ſufficiently firm. The boiſterous ſcenes 
which ſhe had long exhibited, had yielded to others 
of a more pleaſing aſpect; and a variety of cir- 
cumſtances ſeemed to promiſe that the continu- 

ance of theſe would have been laſting, 

It was not, indeed, to be preſumed, ſhe could 
retain any part of her former liberty; the founda- 
tions of arbitrary power had been too deeply laid, 
and the ſuperſtructure was too far advanced: it 
might, however, have been expected, that freed 
from public troubles, ſhe whack have ſunk peace- 
ably at leaſt, into the lap of deſpotiſm. 
4 The event was, however, otherwiſe. In this 
= country, fated to revolutions, not only freſh com- 
_ motions ſhortly break our, but the ſpirit of liberty 
Si appears once more to awake among its inhabi- 
iy tants. 

1 The inſanity of Erick was the cauſe of the firſt ; 
= and the appearance of the latter originated i in the 
1 reformation. 

5 Erick by his firſt acts of authority gave great 
1 diſguſt to his nobles. But it ſeems to have been 
i1 a matter of little importance how he treated men, 
whoſe abject ſervility ſurpaſſed the utmoſt turbu- 
lence of their anceſtors. This unfortunate prince 
was not deſtitute of good qualities: but the diſ- 

order 
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order in his underſtanding frequently made him 
commit actions equally unjuſt and cruel. It is 
truly aſtoniſhing with what ſlaviſh ſubmiſſion the 
once fierce and ſpirited Swedes, bore with the 


frantic violence of a lunatic *. Violences which 


in his lucid intervals ſtruck Erick himſelf with 


horror, were ſure to obtain the ſanction of the 


ſtates, whoſe decrees never failed to be a . 
tion of his conduẽt. 

The King's brothers, however, the dukes John 
and Charles, were not ſo patient. The former had 
been condemned to death by Erick, and had with 
difficulty eſcaped. Both the dukes, therefore, 
were convinced there could be no ſafety for them, 
as long as Erick continued on the throne: they 
determined to depoſe him. Sweden was again 
plunged into a civil war, but it was not of long 
duration. The cauſe of the dukes was popular. 
Erick was in a ſhort time abandoned, dethroned 
and impriſoned ; and John aſſumed the ſceptre that 
had been wreſted from his brother's hands. 


* Of this the two following inſtances are ſufficient : Nilus 
Sture, of the family of the late Adminiſtrators, had been long 
an object of the jealouſy and ill uſage of Erick, although this 
prince had never had the ſmalleſt reaſon to be offended with 
him, The king, at length, went ſo far as to ſtab Sture with 
his own hand : Sture drew the poniard our of his ſide, kiſſed 
it, and preſented it to Erick, who, notwithſtanding, ordered 
his guards to put him to death.—The other inſtance is that of 
{ix and twenty nobles having been maſſacred at once, upon 
groundleſs ſuſpicions, and the ſtates after their death con- 


demned thoſe 222 whom it was OY they could have 
tried, 
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We now once more behold tranquillity reſtored 


to Sweden. John ſucceeded to all thoſe advan- 
tages already enumerated, of which Erick, at his 
- acceſſion to the crown, had been poſſeſſed. The 
ſource of all the diſorders of the laſt reign no lon- 


ger exiſted: and the patience exhibired by the 


. people during the continuance of it, ſufficiently 
.evinced that neither the love of freedom, nor the 


ſpirit of faction, were any longer ſufficiently 


powerful among them to be productive of freſh 
troubles. 


It muſt have been a point of ſome diffculty to 


have deviſed any thing that could create new diſ- 
orders in a country, where a prince ſo circumſtan- 
ced, reigned over a people ſo diſpoſed. But John 
ſhortly hit upon, perhaps, the only expedient, 
which had he wanted to plunge his ſubjects into 


confuſion, would probably have been attended witk 
ſucceſs. This was an attack upon the religion 


which his father Guſtavus had taken ſuch pains to 


eſtabliſh. It was this attack that once more gave 
the Swedes an opportunity of reſtoring their coun- 


try to liberty. An opportunity they certainly did 
not improve as much as the circumſtances of the 
times ſeemed to allow, but by the means of which 


the compleat introduction of deſpotiſm was for a 


ſhort period retarded. 


John had married Catherics daughter of SigiC- 


mond king of Poland. This princeſs, bigotted to 
the church of Rome, and poſſeſſed of great in- 
| fluence over her huſband, appears to have directed 
that influence to no other object but the conver- 
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n 
fon of the king, and the re-cſtabliſhment of po 


pery in his dominions. 

In the firſt, ſne ſeems to have ſucceeded. In the 
latter, her endeavours ſerved only to plunge the 
kingdom into confuſion, and ultimately unn 
her ſon of the ſucceſſion to the croẽon. 

Duke Charles foreſaw the conſequences of the 
ſyſtem-purſued by the king at the inſtigation of 
Catherine; and regulated his conduct accordingly. 
Men who have once ſhaken off the papal yoke, 
have ſeldom been weak enough to reſume it from 
motives of religion, however they might froin 


thoſe of intereſt; and ſince the reformation the 


Swedes had held the church of Rome in abhor- 
rence. Charles therefore could not have rendered 
himſelf more popular, than by oppoſing every 


meaſure of his brother which tended. ta reſtore Po- 
perry. 


He ebondiggy d ad wiſh ne oppoſe the 


king on this occaſion, and with a ſucceſs'that laid 


the | raya W his nos: n to ws 
throne. | 
' Sigiſmond, the fone and ſucceſſor of * had, 


under the tuition of his mother, imbibed all her 
prejudices reſpecting religion. This prince, ſome 


time previous to the death of his father, had been 
elecked king of Poland. Secure therefore at all 


events of one crown, he flattered himſelf he ſhould 


be fufficiently powerful to effect in Sweden by 
force, what the late king had in vain endeavour- 


ed to accompliſh by addreſs. His attempts were 
however equally fruitleſs. The Swedes having 
taſted the ſweets, knew too well the value of reli- 
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gious liberty; and Charles oppoſed his nephew on 
the ſame principles, and with the fame ſpirit and 
ſucceſs, by which he had coURTEratted the . 
of his brother. 

During the courſe of theſe vonteſts i it was, that 
a moſt favourable juncture preſented itſelf for re- 
ſtoring the ancient conſtitution of Sweden. Charles, 
who had an eye upon the crown, perceived the 
conduct of Sigiſmond would infallibly place it 
ſoon within his reach. But it was neceſſary for 
him to hold in the mean time a very delicate 1 
cautious conduct. 

The catholic party in Sweden, aids A 
niſhed, was not yet extinct. Sigiſmond had ſtill 
no inconſiderable number of adherents there; and 
what rendered him moſt formidable, was an army 
of Poles, which he could at any time N 
into the heart of the kingdom. 

The reſidence of Sigiſmond in Poland 8 450 
gave Charles great advantages, which this wiſe 
prince did not fail to improve. It furniſhed him 
with an opportunity of paying his court to the 
ſtates, and of flattering the pride of the ſenate. By 
the former, he was conſidered as the guardian of 
the proteſtant religion; and he wrought upon the 
latter, by making an agreement with them never 
to engage in any enterprize without IR 
W them and obtained their conſent. 

On the other hand, Sigiſmond, in order to Je 
* the ſchemes of his uncle, purſued, as _ 
as his fituation would permit, the ſame policy. He 
accordingly endeavoured to create a+ mifunder- 
INE between the. * and the duke; and 


having 
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having * degree ſucceeded, he took the firſt 


opportunity to devolve the whole adminiſtration 


of affairs upon the former, totally excluding the 
latter from any ſhare in it, although he had been 
appointed regent by the ſtates. Sigiſmond right ly 
judged that the moſt effectual method to gain the 
ſenators, was to inveſt them with power. And 
however dangerous it might prove to his on au- 
thority to entruſt too much of it in their hands, he 

was compelled to adopt this meaſure as the only 
one by which he could counteract wich any proſ- 
pect of ſucceſs the intrigues of his uncle. It is 


obvious that this ſituation of things put it.amply 


in the power of the Swedes to recover all their an- 
ciont rights and privileges, ¶ The ſtates and ſenate, 
from having been reduced to a degree of inſigniſi · 
cancy that rendered them little more than an echo 
to the royal will, found. themſelves on a ſudden: ſo 
circumſtanced as to be able to make, their own 


terms hetween two cantending princes ; rither of 


which with their conſent would be ſeeure in the 
throne, whilſt neither could be ſo without it. But 
we do not find that they made a proper: uſe of an 
opportunity ſo favoutable to the recavery of their 
liberties. Unfortunately the ſenate. was, too fond 
of power, and the ſlates were too jealous of theſes 
nate, to admit of their: uniting} together for the 
purpoſe, of maintaining their common freedom. 

Accordingly, when the bigoted e Sigiſmand : was 


dethroned, and and the crown was at length placed on 


the head of Charles, though the Swedes:had with- 


out doubt a right to impaſe what conditions they 


* upon a prince * was raiſed to the n 
14 * 
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by their free choice, yet they by no means provided 
againſt further encroachments of the royal autho- 

rity, as effectually as . Ae an oecaſſon 1 950 
might have done. 

Charles however had loi hoods accoſtrmed to 
make the ſenſe of the nation the rule of his con- 
duct; and more anxious perhaps to ſecute the 
crown to his ſon, than for his own ſake, to extend 
the regal power beyond thoſe limits within which 
he had himſelf endeavoured to confine it, during 
the reign of his immediate predeceſſors; he go- 
verned in a manner that left his ſubjects a greatet 
ſhare of liberty, than they had had the waer to 

provide for themſelves, © 

This confirmed in the Knee har: reliſh for 

power, which-the chief adminiſtration of affairs in 
the abſence of the king during the late reign, muſt 
certainly have given them; and though they had 
not ſufficiently guarded againſt an arbitrary con- 
duct in their future monarchs, they were rendered 
by this leſs likely to ſubmit to ſuch a conduct. 
The generous and noble nature of Guſtavus A- 
dolphus the ſon of Charles the IX th, ſecured to his 
ſubjects the full enjoyment of whatever rights and 
privileges they poſſeſſed on his coming to the 
crown. The great aſſerter of the liberties of Ger- 
many would ſcarcely have aimed at deſpotiſm at 
home. This excellent prince, who united every 
ſocial virtue to all the more brilliant qualities 
_ which conſtitute the hero; whoſe paſſion for glory, 
great as it was, did not exceed his piety; whoſe 
judgment equalled ' his bravery; and who in 


both ſurpaſſed the generality of mankind, as much 
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firous to reighin the hearts of his people, was 
ſatisfied with the power he derived from their af- 
fections, and never once cheeked that returning 
ſpirit of freedom, which, previous to the depoſi- 
tion of Sigiſmond, had bs ed to make | its he; ra 
ance in Sweden, | 

The thirty years war however, conſequent upon 
Guſtavus? invaſion of the empire, had a'ſtrong ten- 
dency to counteract the effects of this ſpirit. The 


maſter, caught hold of the nation. This paſſion 
is certainly by no means favourable to liberty, 


monarch is himſelf the leader of his troops. Men 
are too apt to loſe ſight of liberty i in the ſubotdi- 
nation and diſcipline of an army. The deſporiſm, 

which in all points reſpecting the duties of 'a fol. 
dier, muſt neceſſarily reign there, gives them a 
habit of paying that ſort of obedience to perſons, 
which free men think only due to the laws. Ac. 
cuſtomed to follow implicitly the orders of the 
general, they ate eaſily brought to pay the ſame 
deference to the commands of the king. To obey 
him in one capacity and not in another, is a diſ- 
tinction perhaps too nice for a ſoldier. It will rea- 
dily be conceived then what effect ſo long a war 
as that commenced by Guftavus in Germany, and 


afterwards carried on by his ſucceſſor, muſt have 
had upon thoſe who had ſpent the major part of their 
lives in it. An effect which muſt have been very 
general, as the Swediſh nobles at that time dif- 
dained 


as he exceeded them in rank: he, I ſay, only de- 


paſſion for military fame, which animated their 


when the bulk of a people are under its influence; 
but it becomes very much the reverſe when 4 
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dained to follow any other profeſſion than that of 
arms: and as they were all emulous of ſharing the 
glory as well as dangers of ſuch a general as Guſ- 
tavus, it may be preſumed that few of them re- 
mained idle ſpectators of the. exploits: of their 
ſoyereigns. The whole nation too, charmed and 
aſtoniſned at the ſucceſs which attended this 
prince, and their pride highly gratified to find 
they had of a ſudden burſt from obſcurity to hold 
a moſt. diſtinguiſned rank in the eyes of Europe, 
were too much dazzled by the loſtre of thoſe Vice 
tories, which placed them in ſo elevated a point of 
view, to give that attention to the more ſolid ad- 
vantage of eſtabliſhing their conſtitution in the 
manner which the death of Guſtavus and the in- 

fant age of his ſucceſſor, afterwards afforded them 
an opportunity of doing. Oxenſtierne indeed pre- 
ſented to the diet, aſſembled on that occaſion, a 
form of government ſaid to have been projected 
by. Guſtavus; which was approved of, accepted, 
and ratified by the ſtates. But from the time the 
ſenate had acquired that conſequence, which their 
acting as arbiters between Sigiſmond and Charles 
had procured them, the object of every effort no- 
minally made in favour of liberty by the leading 
men, in Sweden, was in fact to eſtabliſ an ari- 
ſtogratic power, equally at the expence of the 
royal authority and of the rights of the ſtates, 
Had Guſtavus lived to carry into execution him: 
Jelf the above-mentioned form of government, he 
would probably have ſo framed it as hat it ſhould 
have curbed the ariſtocratic ſpirit of the nobles, 


Ra lis the power of the ſenate within ſuch 
limits 
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limits that it would no longer have given um- 
brage to the inferior orders of the ſtate. But when 
the framing of this form of government by which 
the boundaries of the authority of the ſenate were 
to be aſcertained, fell to the lot of the very per- 
ſons who were themſelves to poſſeſs that autho- 
rity when aſcertained, it was not to be Apa 
that they ſhould adopt a ſimilar conduct. 
Accordingly one article in this form of govern- 
ment, ſufficiently evinced that the objec of thoſe 
who had planned it, was rather to ſecure power to 
themſelves than give liberty to their country. 
The article alluded to, was that which deprived 
the ſtates of the right of framing or propoſing 
any law, or of debating upon any matter that was 
not firſt communicated to them in writing by the 
king or regency. Now this regulation x IB 
rook thoſe who had the adminiſtration of ublic 
affairs from under the controul of the ates; 
which was perhaps the very deſign of it, fince 
they who deviſed it were to be regents during a 
long minority. | 


The power of the Git" "created no diſcon- 
tent among the nobles, out of whoſe order the ſe- 
nators were choſen ; but it was borne with ſome 
degree of impatience by the other orders of the 
ſtate, - Hence a foundation was laid for thoſe jea- 
louſies and diviſions between the nobility on the 
one hand, and the peaſants. and burghers on the 
other; Which ultimately brought flavery upon 


all, and which enabled Chriſtina to govern, her 


maler vic as much authority, and to exact as 
; implicit 
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implicit an obedience from her people as if ſhe had 
been the moſt abſolute. monarch in Europe. 
Me are to obſerve likewiſe, that in the courſe 
of the two laſt centuries, the temper and manners 
of the lower order of men among the Swedes, had 
undergone: a total change. It has been ſhewn 
on a former occaſion, that the reign of Magnus 
Ladulas was the point of time in which this 
change was firſt diſcernible. From that period, if 
we except the Dalecarlians, we ſhall ſcarcely find 
among the Swediſh peaſantry, any traces of that 
ſpirit of independence and love of liberty by 
which, they were once diſtinguiſhed;; and indeed 
from the period juſt mentioned, to the acceſſion 
of Guſtavus Vaſa, every occurrence in the Swediſh 
hiſtory was particularly calculated to debaſe the 
human mind, and depreſs, every generous ſenti- 
ment belonging to it. We ſhall find them therefore 
under Chriſtina, as henceforwatd we ever ſhall find 
them, a very different race of men from their an- 
ceſtors. Patient, laborjaus and ſubmiſſive, they will 
appear poſſeſſed of every quality an arbitrary mo- 
narch could ,wiſh to meet with in his ſubjects, 
but deſtitute of thoſe without which men neither 
can be free, nor dekire to be ſo *, 

A people 


* „ Whitelock, who was ambaſſador in Sweden i in che reign 
of Chriſtina, (and whoſe account of the Swedes, I have been 
aſſured by many Swediſh gentlemen well verſed in the hiſ- 
tory of their country, is moſt; perfectly juſt and - accurate) 
gives as one of the reaſons of the ſmall number of law-ſuits 
which occurred there in his time That the boors and burg- 


«© herz, and men of mean condition, are in ſo much ſlavery of 
Re « their 
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A people like theſe could have Geode but 
ill any endeavours of their ſuperiors to eſtabliſh 
real freedom; much leſs could they be wrought 
upon to give their aſſiſtance to meaſures, which, 
without procuring one advantage to themſelves, 
tended only to throw power into the hands of a 
few of thoſe, who already lorded it over them 
with no ſmall degree of inſolence and pride. 
Accordingly, when the vain and capricious 
Chriſtina, by taking the whimſical reſolution of 
abdicating the throne, gave the chief men in 
Sweden a fair opportunity for carrying their de- 
ſigns into execution, they were not able to ſucceed. 
It appears from the reply made by this princeſs 
to the ſtates upon their endeavouring to diſſuade 
her from quitting the crown, that ſhe ſuſpected 
there were ſome projects on foot for new model- 
ling the government at her death. But the no- 
mination of Charles Guſtavus to ſucceed Chriſ- 
tina, a meaſure taken ſome time before her abdi- 
cation, put a total ſtop to theſe intrigues, and once 
more deprived the Swedes of an opportunity of 
guarding againſt future deſpotiſm. 

Nothing occurs in the ſhort reign of this 
prince with reſpect to any alteration in the con- 
ſtitution. 

Nie exerciſed as much authority as his immediate 
predeceſſors had done, and received from his ſub- 
jects the ſame obedience. But his object ſeemed 
to be rather to emulate the conduct of Guſtayus 


« their lords and great men, that. they hardly dare conteſt 
with them upon a matter of 1225 or 370 but de to 
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by the boldneſs of his enterprizes and rapidity of 
his conqueſts abroad, than to endeavour to extend 
his prerogative at home. The death of this prince 
being followed by a minority which laſted near 
ſixteen years, once more preſented a moſt favou- 
rable juncture to the ſtates for putting their go- 
vernment on a footing that might ſecure them 
from the yoke of arbitrary power. Nothing how- 
ever can furniſh a more ſtriking proof how to- 
tally incapable of liberty the Swedes muſt have 
been, than their: having had after the death of 
Guſtavus. Vaſa, ſuch frequent opportunities of re- 
covering it without having once taken any effec- 
tual methods to ſucceed in the attempt. 


At the death of Charles indeed, the ſtates bun 
ſome ſpirit in their conduct reſpecting the regency 
zs ſettled in his will. They deprived duke Adol- 

phus, brother to Charles, of the guardianſhip of 

his nephew the young king, aſſigning as a reaſon 

for ſo doing, that the will which had appointed 
him to that office; had been drawn up without 
their knowledge, And that ſuch diſpoſitions as 
related to the government of the kingdom were 

never valid unleſs they had received the 1 9 0 

tion of the ſtates. 

Afterwards, when Charles XI. aſumed the t 
of government, they exacted an oath from him, 
which ſerves to ſhew in what manner the Swedes 

wiſh to be governed, however little they under- 

ſtood the means of limiting their monarch to the 
degree they deſired ; or however deficient they 
might have been in the ſpirit with which they 
ſhould have oppoſed him, whenever he nm 
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to exceed ſuch limits. The oath was to che fol. 
lowing purpoſe: | (Fun 305 
„We ſhall equally hold and obere what 
© ever the law of Sweden requires of us with re- 
* gard to the ſtates in general, and in particular, 
in the ſame manner as we ſhall conduct ourſelf 
* towards all our ſubjects, as well as each indivi- 
dual, for their rights, privileges, and property 
** duly acquired, being willing to give as far as 
depends upon us ſatisfact ion to the kingdom 
and in cafe it ſhould be neceſſary to make any 
changes in what relates to the defence; ſafety, 
© advancement, and wants of the kingdom, we 
will in theſe caſes do nothing, nor ſuffer any 
thing to be done, without the advice of the ſe- 
** nate, or without the 3 and mee 
** of the ſtates.“ 


One would hardly have infagined that "wirhin 
two years after Charles the XIth had given this 
aſſurance to his ſubjects, he ſhould have become 
the moſt abſolute prince _ mg ever 9 the 
Swediſh ſeeptre. 


Thoſe jealouſies and Geige which cubstted 
between the nobles and the other orders of the 
ſtate during the reign of Chriſtina, having been 
fomented by that Princeſs,” were in no ſhape de- 
creafed in the minority of Charles. The intrigues, 
perhaps the money of Frante,” had prevailed with 
the regency 'to involve the kir ingdom in an expen- 
five and fruitleſs war. Phe taxes which, in conſe- 
quence of this, the king found it neceſſary to iris. 
poſe when he took the adminiſtration of affairs 
mto bly own YT a ſource of difpures 

219 among 
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among his ſubjects, which were productive of an 


event nearly ſimilar to that which happened in 


Denmark a few years before; when the clergy and 
burghers, out of hatred to the nobility, united to 


ſurrender into the hands of the king their own 
rights, in order that the nobles n be W 
of theirs. 

The Swediſh din bore mne or no proportion 
of the weight of thoſe burdens, which ſat heavy 


on the burghers and peaſants. The paying of 


no taxes they conſidered as one of the privileges 
annexed to their order. A diſtinction that ex- 
empted thoſe from contributing towards the 
exigencies of the ſtate, who were beſt enabled to 


do fo, was in its own nature odious, as well as 


highly unjuſt; but more particularly ſo, when the 
burden of taxes became ſo heavy, that the reſt of 


the nation could no longer ſupport it. 


According to the Swediſh conttiration,. what 
had been reſolved by three of the orders, was, ex- 
cepting in ſome particular caſes, binding to the 
fourth; however this laſt might have refuſed their 
aſſent to the meaſures ſo reſolved upon, and had 
the force of an act of all the ſtates. This put it 
in the power of any three of them, when they 
thought proper to combine for that purpoſe, to 
paſs acts highly 1 injurious to the intereſts of the 


diſſenting ſtate, It is true, that Whatever was 


propoſed relative to the rights and privileges of 
each particular order, required the conſent of all 
before it could paſs into a law. But it was eaſy 
to avoid any direct attack upon. an order conſider- 


ed in their legilyre capacity, and at the ſame 


time 
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time to give a fatal blow to their intereſts ag 
members of ſociety. Accordingly Charles pro- 
cured a decree, that all the lands which had been 
diſmembered from the crown, ſince the year 1609, 
ſhould be re- annexed to it. This was a ſtroke 
altogether aimed at the nobles, in whoſe favour 
every grant of this nature had been made, and by 
which many of them were reduced to the utmoſt 
poverty and diſtreſs. 
But the inferior orders did not ſtop here. 
The umbrage they had conceived at the power 
which the ſenate had of late aſſumed, nearly 
equalled the impatience with which the king had 
borne it. They, therefore, contracted the autho- 
rity of that body within ſuch narrow limits, that 
it altogether ceaſed to be any check upon the 
crown. The reſolution of the ſtates upon this oc- 
caſion was worded ſo ambiguouſly, that the king 
ſeems to have been left entirely at liberty, to 
govern either with or without the advice of the 
ſenate. It is not hard to judge which was the 
moſt agreeable to ſuch a prince as Charles the 
XIth. And finally, as if wholly regardleſs of 
their own fate, provided they could gratify their 
animoſity againſt the nobles, the inferior orders 
came to the following extraordinary deciſion : 
The ſtates have decided, that all the forms 
* of government, with their. additions, ſhould no 
* longer be conſidered as binding to the king; 
but that he ought to be at liberty to change 


A. D. 1680. | 
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** them according to his good will and pleafure; 
And that it will be found neceſſary for the well: 
being of the kingdom, that he ſhould be bound 
te by no form of government; but only by the laws 
+ and ſtatutes of Sweden; and that if he governs 
„ his kingdom: with the conſent of his ſenate, it is 
* to be interpreted only as depending upon his 
good and quſt diſcernment. So that his majeſty, 
« 48 4 king veſted with ſupreme power to govern 
N 2 kingdom according to the laws and ſtatutes, 
* as his own inheritance which God has given 
6 oy 1s: nN for his "aQtions o God 0 
alone“? Hos 
What did not a nation deſerve to ſuffer from ty- 


- ranny, who were thus capable of forging their own 
chains, and of eſtabliſning deſpotiſm by law? 


The two ſovereigns of the north were now be- 
come, from having been the moſt limited, the 
moſt abfohite monarchs in Europe. But the means 
by which they had arrived at their power, "altho? 
productive of the ſame effects, were the very re- 
verſe of thoſe which had ſerved to augment the 
authority of princes in other countries. In each 
of theſe it was the monarchs who endeavoured to 
raiſe the people in order to balance the power of 


the nobles: in Sweden and Denmark it was the 


people who endeavoured to ſink the nobles to a 


level with themſelves.” The conſequence was, chat 


in the former, the people as well as the crown, were 
benefited by what the nobles loſt; whereas inthe 
latter, the crown alone was a gainer, and the ſitua- 
tion of the people continued the ſame, 

* | This 
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This accounts for a greater degree of deſpotiſm 
having prevailed at various times in the northern 
kingdoms, than in the more, ſouthern. countries. 

As in Sweden, the object of the burghers and 
peaſants had been to. lower the nobles, ſo that of 
Charles the XIth ſeemed, to be to depreſs the 
whale nation. 

Not content with being the Ales maſter of 
their liberties, he appears to have conſidered him- 
ſelf as poſſeſſed of the ſame. power, over-their pro- 
perty. . By his injuſtice and rapacity half the in- 
dividuals in his kingdom were involved in ruin. 
He liquidated, indeed, the public debts, and at his 
death left a treaſury well repleniſhed to his, ſuc- 
ceſſor; but it was by means equally repugnant to 
honour and humanity. Reſiſtance on the part of 
his ſubjects, was however vain. The ſpirit of the 
nation was broke; deſpotiſm was firmly eſtabliſh- 
ed; and Charles the XIIth ſucceeded to a crown 
in the poſſeſſion of all that abſolute power which 
was ſo conſonant to his diſpoſition. 

The reign of this prince and the calamities he 


brought upon his country are well known. A 


prince, whoſe ambition was madneſs; whoſe cou- 
rage was ferocity; and whoſe chief claim to-the 
admiration in which mankind ſeemed to have held 
him, was derived from the fingularity of his make, 
from his being totally deſtitute of all thoſe feelings, 
which are the-parents of every ſocial virtue. 

The Swedes had certainly little chance of re- 
covering under this iron-hearted monarch, any of 
thoſe rights and privileges of which they had made 

K 2 a voluntary 
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© a voluntary ſacrifice to his father. Neither would 


they probably have ever regained a ſhadow of free- 


dom, had not, at a very particular juncture, a 


lucky ball freed them from the ſhackles in which 
they were held by this extraordinary man, This 
event took place at a time that the greateſt diſcon- 
tent pervaded the nation; that all diviſions among 
them were at an end; that faction had been 
ſilenced by that ſtill: greater evil deſpotiſm; that 
all orders of men, forgetting their jealouſies and 
animoſities, concurred in one wiſh, to ſee their 
country extricated from the miſeries to which it 
had been for ſome time expoſed ; and, which was 
the moſt important point of all, at a juncture when 
there was no immediate heir to the crown, and con- 


ſequently they were left at _y to new model 
their government. 
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Containing the tate. of Sweden at the death of Charks 
XII; and an account of the form of government 
 eftabhſhed there ſoon after that event. 


N the two preceding ſections 1 have endea- 
1 voured to give ſuch a ſketch of the Swediſh 
hiſtory, and ſuch a view of the national character, 
genius, and manners of the Swedes, as were re- 
quiſite to enable the reader to judge how far they 
may hitherto have been juſtly denominated a free 
people, as well as how far they were in reality ca- 
pable of being ſo. 

I ſhall now proceed to give an account of the 
form of government eſtabliſned in Sweden upon 
the death of Charles the XIIth, by which the 
moſt abſolute monarchy in Europe, was of a ſud- 
den rendered the moſt limited; as likewiſe to lay 
open the cauſes which facilitated the accompliſh- 
-ment of ſo great a change. 

Nothing could be more deplorable than the 
ſtate to which the wild ambition and inflexible 
temper of Charles the XIIth had reduced this 
country, She had loſt her beſt provinces, thoſe 
ſituated ſouth of the Baltic, together with the 
major part of Finland. Her commerce had been 
ene her armies and fleets deſtroyed, and 
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equally drained of men and money ; ſhe had been 
rendered incapable of maintaining the wars which 
Charles had obſtinately perſiſted in renewing, un- 
Jeſs ſuch expedients were made uſe of, as only the 
fertile genius of a Goertz could have deviſed, or 
which the callous heart of a Charles the XIIth 
could alone have conſented to employ. Eyery ſpe- 
cies of oppreſſion, every kind of extortion that a 
cruel ingenuity could conceive, or deſpotic power 
carry into execution, were practiſed on the Swedes, 
to enable a mad man to purſue fantaſtic ſchemes, 
uſeleſs to his country ſhould they ſucceed, but cer- 
tain to entail deſtruction on it ſhould they fail. 
It were endleſs to enter into a detail of theſe; it is 
ſufficient to obſerve, that notwithſtanding his ſub- 
jects fooliſhly admired in Charles thoſe very qua- 
lities which were the ſource of all their miſeries, 
yet their patience was well nigh exhauſted, when 
the death of this monarch left them no. farther 
occaſion to exerciſe it. The execution of the un- 
fortunate Goertz, who paid the forfeit of his life 
only for having ſerved his maſter too faithfully, 
ſufficiently proves the latent reſentment and diſ- 
contents of the people during the preceding reign; 
although, awed into ſubmiſſion, they had been 
compelled to ſuppreſs them. 
Theſe diſcontents were not confined to any par- 
ticular order of men in the ſtate ; they pervaded 
the whole nation. The pables and clergy, burgh- 
ers and peaſants, had all ſuffered alike under one 
common tyranny. Wearied out with foreign wars, 
aa 63 
. | they 


t 
they now ſought only ſecurity and peace. But 
as they owed their misfortunes to the unlimited 
power with which their two laſt monarchs had 
been inveſted; they were convinced, that to ob- 
tain either of theſe ends, they muſt no longer ſuffer 
ſuch a power to continue in the crown. They had 
experienced to their utmoſt height all the horrors 
of deſpotiſm, and had had full leiſure to lament 
their folly, in having impoſed upon themſelves 
that yoke by which they were ene ſo much 
galled. | 4 
The ſenate had been Wen a leſſon of modera- 
tion. Deprived of all their authority by Charles 
the XIth, and by Charles the XIIth of the few 
privileges which had eſcaped. the graſping policy 
of his father; they were perſuaded that their beſt 
ſecurity for the preſervation of their own rights, 
was, that the ſtates ſhould be maintained in the 
full poſſeſſion of theirs. The ſtates, on the other 
hand, cured of their jealouſies of the ſenate, per- 
ceived how much miſtaken they had been in hum- 
bling that body to ſuch a degree, as to have ren- 
dered it no longer a check upon the crown. 
Thus circumſtanced, thus diſpoſed, the Swedes 
likewiſe found themſelves at liberty to recur to 
their ancient mode of electing their - ſovereign. 
One advantage had reſulted to his ſubjects from 
the ſavage temper of Charles the XIIth: incapa- 
ble of every tender ſentiment, this prince had ne- 
ver ſhewn any inclination to matrimony, and con- 
ſequently left no ſon behind him to inherit a deſpo- 
tim, which i in that caſe, would ne have been 
K 4 rendered 
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= rendered perpetual. Upon the death of Charles, 
* the ſenate reſolved to place his ſiſter Ulrika Elea- 

nora, conſort to the prince of Heſſe, upon the 

throne; but they likewiſe determined that it 

ſhould only be in conſequence of the free election 

of the ſtates, and upon the conditions theſe ſhould 

think proper to impoſe. 

They ſeemed however to think it neceſſary pre. 

=. vioully to invalidate all claim to the crown, which 
this princeſs might conceive ſhe poſſeſſed on the 
ſcore of hereditary right, But they appear pur- 
| poſely to have gone out of their way in ſearch of 
| an objection to any ſuch claim on her part, whilſt 
the moſt obvious one that could be, naturally pre- 
ſented itſelf to them. Ulrika was the youngeſt of 
Charles's fiſters ; conſequently the right of ſuc- 
ceeding to the crown upon the demiſe of that 
prince, if lodged any where, muſt have been in 
his eldeſt ſiſter; or in caſe ſhe had not ſurvived 

him, in her offspring. The ſtates however did 

not chuſe to make uſe of an argument with re- 

gard to Ulrika's title to the crown, which would 
have been acknowledging a good title to it in ano- 
ther. They wiſely judged, that a prince, in whom 
they ſhould either admit, or who had himſelf any 
grounds to conceive he was poſſeſſed of an here- 
ditary right to the crown, (as might probably have 
been the caſe with the duke of Holſtein, ſon of the 
. elder ſiſter of Charles) would be too apt to imagine 
he had likewiſe an hereditary right to all the autho- 
rity enjoyed by his predeceſſors. They were there- 
fore decermined that the grounds upon which they 
judged Ulrika devoid of any title of this ſort, 
| ſhould 
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ſtarted againſt her, with regard ro her being the 
youngeſt of the remaining branches of the royal 
family, They aſſerted that the laws relating to the 
hereditary right of females to ſucceed to the crown, 
expreſly declare, that a princeſs, in order to be ca- 
pable of ſo ſucceeding ought to be unmarried “, and 


count, had forfeited all pretenſions to the ſucceſſion. 
Any title whatever to the crown being therefore 
denied her, Ulrika could have no pretext to object 


offer to elect her their ſovereign. Accordingly, ſhe 
implicitly followed in all things the advice of the 


conſtitution they thought proper to propoſe. _ 
Before the diet could be aſſembled, ſhe pub- 
liſhed a declaration, whereby ſhe renounced in her 
own name and in that of her poſterity, all abſolute 
power, or what the Swedes call ſovereignty; as 
well as every prerogative hitherto poſſeſſed by the 
crown, which was not conſiſtent with the liberties 
of the nation, 

On the meeting of the ſtates, their firſt decla- 
ration was, that they had voluntarily aſſembled 
Pu to elect a ſucceſſor to the vacant throne. 


Ulrika, by which ſhe declared ſhe was willing to 
hold the crown in virtue of a free election, and 
diſclaimed all other title to it whatſoever. They 
then thanked her majeſty, ** For having teſtified 
jn her preceding declaration ſo juſt and reaſon- 


„ Reces des Etats. © able 
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mould no wiſe relate to the objection that might be 


therefore as Ulrika was married, ſhe, on that ac- 


to the conditions upon which the Swedes might 


ſenate, and conſented to whatever changes in the - 


nd they even exacted a written aſſurance from 
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<: able an averſion towards an abſolute or arbi- 
* trary power; the conſequences of which (ad- 
8 ded they) have greatly weakened and much 
injured the Kingdom, to the almoſt irreparable 
25 ruin of us all in general. So that we, the coun- 
* ſellors and ſtates of the kingdom aſſembled, 
* -: having had this ſad experience, have ſeriouſly 
* and unanimouſly reſolved to aboliſh entirely an 
** arbitrary power which has proved ſo preju- 
* dicial*,” 
But however ſeriouſly and unanimouſly they 
might have come to the foregoing reſolution, it 
was by no means an eaſy taſk that they had im- 
poſed upon themſelves. To tie up the hands of 
a ſovereign who was to receive the crown from 
them upon their own terms, appeared indeed no 
difficult undertaking z but in order entirely to 
aboliſh arbitrary power, ſimple conventions with 
the prince would ſcarcely have been found ſuffi- 
cient. It was requiſite for this purpoſe that they 
ſhould totally new model their government. It 
was neceſſary they ſhould frame a conſtitution, 
the object of which was to be the immediate re- 
ſtoration of liberty to a people, who had been 
long accuſtomed to a laviſh ſubmiſſion. In- 
dependent then of the difficulty of framing ſuch 
a conſtitution, which muſt have required talents, 
experience, and a depth of knowledge in thoſe, 
who on this occaſion, took upon themſelves the 
office of legiſlators, of which few men are poſ- 
lll it muſt alſo have been a point of no leſs | 
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difficulty, 
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difficulty, to have eſtabliſhed ſuch a conſtitution, 
when framed, upon any ſolid foundation. 

Liberty is not a plant of ſudden growth; time 
only can give it vigour, It will not take root, 
but in a ſoil congenial to it; and, to be rendered 
flouriſhing or laſting, it muſt be.cultivated with 
care, and defended with unremitting attention 


from the dangers which perpetually ſurround it. 


But how to defend, and how to cultivate it, are 
points which experience alone can teach mankind; 
and with which, they who-have been accuſtamed 
to live under an abſolute monarchy, can ſcarcely 
have had an opportunity of becoming acquainted. 
In vain, therefore, ſhall a form of government 
calculated to give liberty to a people, be eſta- 
bliſhed among them, unleſs theſe are prepared to 
receive it. Emerging from ſlavery, they can hard- 
ly be poſſeſſed of the freedom of ſentiment, libe- 
rality of mind, and manly ſpirit, which, perhaps, 
only a ſenſe of independence can inſpire, and 
which are all ſo requiſite to produce that conſo- 
nance between the genius of a people, and the na- 
ture of a free government, without which ſuch a 
government cannot long ſubſiſt. Let us ſee then 
how far the Swedes were prepared for liberty, at 
the time their late form of government was eſta- 


bliſhed among them, as well as how far that go- 


vernment was in reality calculated to render them 
free. 

It is to be remembered they had ſo Senne 
worn the yoke of deſpotiſm, that its effects upon 
their tempers, notions, and manners, muſt have 
been very conſiderable. If * had ſeverely ſuf- 


fered 
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fered during the reigns of their two laſt prinees, 

this might, indeed, have inſpired them with a 

| dread of arbitrary power; but it could not have 

communicated to them thoſe qualities without 

which men are incapable of becoming free. 

The Swediſh peaſantry no longer poſſeſſed that 

bold and independent ſpirit which diſtinguiſhed 

| their anceſtors: and as theſe had been often tur- 

bulent and licentious in the higheſt degree, fo 

their poſterity, depreſſed by ſervitude, had now 

ſunk into the contrary extreme of ſervility and 

ſubmiſſion. 

The burghers, in the ruin of their commerce 

conſequent upon the wars of Charles XIIth, had 

loſt that influence and importance in the ſtate, 

| which it is ſo requiſite in a free conſtitution, that 
| this order of men ſhould poſſeſs. 

| Many cauſes had contributed to render the 

| nobles poor, and conſequently dependent. 

| The cuſtom of dividing the property of the 

father equally among the children, without any 

| 


regard being paid to primogeniture; the frequent 
reſumption of the crown lands; and the reduction 
of eſtates throughout the kingdom by Charles the 
XIth®; all theſe had concurred to reduce that body 
to a degree of poverty, which, together with their 


| © When Charles the XIth reſumed thoſe lands which were 
ſuppoſed to have formerly belonged to the crown, of which he 
himſelf was to be the judge, he ſuffered the poſſeſſor to retain 
to the value of about ſeventy pounds per annum, but at the 
next aſſembly of the ſtates, even this ſmall pittance was forced 
from the unfortunate proprietor and likewiſe annexed to 


the 
Crown. abſurd 
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abfurd pride, that made them diſdain any other pro- 
feſſion than that of arms, certainly rendered them 
fitter to be the tools of an abſolute prince, than 
the legiſlators of a free country. Men trained 
only to a military life, will ſcarcely imbibe prin- 
ciples of liberty in a camp. 

But the circumſtances which muſt have proved 
on this occaſion, as it ever had on all others, the 
chief obſtacle to the eſtabliſhment of true liberty 
among the Swedes, was the diviſion of the nation 
into thoſe: diſtin claſſes which were totally un- 
connected with each other, and never affociated 
together. As in order to preſerve a free conftitu- 
tion, a certain degree of oppoſition, to uſe the 
words of a moſt ingenious foreign writer “, ſhould 
on the one hand take place between the different 
views and intereſts of the ſeveral bodies that 
compoſe it; ſo likewiſe, on the other, it muſt, in 
a great degree, owe its ſafety to a conjunction of 
views and intereſts in the body of the nation at 
large. nde 

As members of different uncle of the legif. 
lature, each poſſeſſing diſtinct rights and priyi- 
leges, thoſe entruſted with power ought reciprocal- 
ly to be a check and control upon each other. 

As members of the ſame ſociety, poſſeſſing, in 
fact, one common intereſt in the general welfare 
of their country, a people cannot be too much 
united among themſelves T. 


. But 
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+ This nowiſe relates to thoſe party diviſfions which muſt 
ver tales place among 3 free people j theſe ariſe from a diffe- 
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But nothing tends ſo much to. prevent this 
; union from taking place, as thoſe diſtinct claſſes in 
ſociety, which, without contributing to the good 
order of it, or the ſupport of government, ſerve 
chiefly to inſpire one claſs of men with pride and 
inſolence, and another with jealouſy and enyy. R 
No unneceſſary diſtinctions ſhould therefore be 
admitted among a free people. Thoſe only ſhould 
be allowed, which are requiſite to create a degree 
of oppoſition between the views and intereſts of 
the component parts of the legiſlature $. 
None ſhould be ſuffered to take place among 
them merely for the purpoſe of gratifying , the 
| pride of individuals, 245 
England is the only country in Europe £ 
the diſtinction, for inſtance of noble and not no- 
ble, is carried no farther than the nature of the 
government requires it ſnould; becauſe there the 


nobility do not, as ſuch, form a diſtinct claſs from 
the reſt of the nation. 


rence of opinion, not of intereſts; and 8 a is 
among ſuch a people but one common object, and the point 
in diſpute is only how that object i is to be obtained. ' 
5 Thus if of two of the component parts of a free conſtitu- 
tion, one is hereditary, and the other elective, this circum- 
ſtance will naturally produce an oppoſition between their inte- 
reſtsq were both elective, or both hereditary, they mightunite 
for. the purpoſe of augmenting their common power at the ex- 
N of the liberties of the nation; but in the other caſe the 
ereditary legiſlators will be too fond of that diſtinction to ſuf- 
fer the elective to uſurp it, and for that reaſon, the latter 
wilFnot join with the former, in order to acquire an unconſti- 
tutional power; which, at a certain period, the tepreſenta- 
tive body know they ſhall be obliged to ſurrender, whilſt the 
n are to enjoy it to perpetuity. 


A. 
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As it is only the head of each noble family, 
who is there entitled to the honours and privileges 
of the peerage, it is not the man who can count 
a long train of titled anceſtors, but the hereditary 
legiſlator who is himſelf noble. 
The younger branches of theſe families, as they 
have no ſhure in the legiſlature, are but little, if, 
by courteſy, at all diſtinguiſhed from their fellows 
fubjects; with whom they and their deſcendants 
aſſimilate, and are ſoon, if I may fo expreſs my- 
ſelf, melted down into the general maſs of the 
people. Hence theſe become a ſort of link be- 
tween the nobility and the commoners; a link 
that, connecting their "intereſts, prevents all divi- 
ſion between theſe two orders in their capacity of 
members of the ſame ſociety, and which fortiis' of 
that ſociety a continued chain, no part of which 
can be touched: without affecting, th an | Umoſt 
electrical communication, all the reſt; $6444 
In other countries, where thoſe who have been 
once ennobled, tranſmit the honours” and privi- 
leges of nobility to all their poſterity alike, there 
is no link to conne&-the nobles-ro the reſt of the 
nation; on the contrary, a line is drawn between 
them to perpetuity; a line which cuts, as it Were 
the chain of ſociety 1 in two, the ſeveted ends of 
which appear rather to reget thin attract each 
other. There, conſequently, that conju&ibh of 
views and intereſts cannot take place 5 the nation 
at large, to which T have ſaid à free conſtitutfon 
muſt, in a great degree, qwe its ſafety." 907 19 5 
It muſt appear then pretty evident, from what 
has been now alledged, that" dhe diviſion of the 
Swediſh 
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Swediſh nation, into thoſe three diſtinct claſſes of 
nobles, burghers, and peaſants, whoſe intereſts 
were perpetually claſhing, was a circumſtance by 
no means favourable ro liberty. 

But this will be placed in a more ſtriking light, 
by taking a ſummary view of their late form of 
government, as it was eftabliſhed upon the death 
of Charles the XIIth. 

This conſiſted of fifty-one articles, which the 
ſtates preſented to Ulrika Eleanora, for her ap- 
probation, Her majeſty could not fail to approve 
of them, as the condition of her election was an 
entire acquieſcence in whatever the diet thought 
fit to enact. I ſhall only take notice of ſuch of 
them as were deſigned to be barriers to the royal 
authority, or bulwarks of the liberties of the 
nation. 

The ſtates were compoſed, as formerly, of the 
four orders of the nobles, clergy, burghers, and 
peaſants. 

| Theſe were to be afſembled every three years in 
the middle of January, or oftener, if the king, or 
(in cafe of his abſence, ſickneſs, or deceaſe) the 
ſenate found it neceſſary to convoke them. 

But if the king or ſenate ſhould neglect to aſ- 
ſemble them, at the end of three years, as the law 
required; or even ſhould they not convoke them 
on the very day the ſtates had, the laſt time they 
were aſſembled, choſen to appoint for their next 
meeting, theſe ſhould then have a right to aſſem- 
ble of themſelves; and whatever the king or ſe- 
nate. ſhould have done in the mean time, was to 
be conſidered as void. 
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The time ſpecified for the duration of the diet 
was; three months ; but as its members alone had 
the power of diflolving it, they conſequently could 


continue fitting as long as they judged proper. 
While the ſtates. were aſſembled, they were, in 


fact, poſſeſſed of the whole ſupreme power. The 
authority of the king and ſenate was then \ ſuſpend- 
ed: they became mere cyphers, having little or no 


ſhare in the public tranſactions, but what conſiſted 


ſimply. in affixing their ſeals and ſignatures, to 
whatever the Diet ſhould think proper to reſolve, 
whether agreeable to them or not. In ſhort, the 
ſtates, were veſted, with the ſame powers, indepen- 
dent of the king and ſenate, that in England the 


two houſes of parliament poſſeſs only in conj unc- 


tion with the king. 

The legiſlative power they reſerved at all times 
wholly to themſelves, The king and ſenate hav- 
ing no ſhare Whatever in it, did not even poſſeſs 
a negative on thoſe reſolutions of the Dier, which 
directly attacked the regal and ſenatorial rights. 
For the preſervation of theſe, they were entirely 
to depend upon the moderation of a popular aſ- 
ſembly. The following powers were likewiſe 
veſted in the ſtates 1 Thoſe of declaring 
war, or making Peace. That of altering the 
ſtandard of the coin. Whenever a vacancy hap- 
pened in the ſenate, that of preſenting to the king 
three perſons, one of whom his majeſty was bound 
to make choice of to fall the- vacant office : ſo 


+ We ſhall lee i in the ſequel how even this privilege, incon- 
ſiderable as it was, became abridged. 
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And laſtly, that of diſmifling any member of the 
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that in caſe of the death of a ſenator in the inter- 


val between the Diets, no one could be appointed 
to ſucceed him till the next meeting of the ſtates. 


fenate whoſe conduct they diſapproved of, or of 
allowing him, when he demanded 1 it, permiſſion to 
retire. 
The executive power during the fitting of the 
Diet, may be ſaid to have been, in a great mea- 
fure, lodged in a certain number of perſons ſelected 
from the three orders of the nobles, clergy, and 
burghers, who conſtituted what was denominated 
the ſecret committee. The reaſon is plain why it 
could not continue in the ſenate, fince that body 
was accountable to the ſtates for their adminiſtra- 
tion during the interval of the diets, and was lia- 
ble not only to be cenſured but depoſed by them. 
So that admitring the executive power to have 
ſtill reſided in the ſenate, it would in that caſe 
have been compelled to deſtroy itſelf. With re- 
gard to the judicial power, the ſtates aſſumed to 
themſelves a right of exerciſing that alſo, when- 
ever they thought proper, by taking at pleafure 
cauſes out of the ordinary courts of juſtice, to 
try them before a temporary tribunal, erected 


* The ſtanding fecret committee was choſen the firſt of 
any, at the diet, and continued all the time this laſted. 

The number of which this committee was to be compoſed, 
was left to the option of each aſſembly, provided it was ſo-con- 
trived, that there ſhould be two nobles to one of each of the 
other ee 
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by themſelves; and compoſed of theit own mem 
bers . 

Nothing could be mote formidable than the 
power of this court, or more ſubverſive of liberty; 
as in reality it united within itſelf; at once, the 
legiſlative; judicial, and executive powers; and 
as it was to decide principally in caſes of treaſon; 
what rendered this extraordinary juriſdiction moſt 
prepoſterous was, its being generally at the ſame 
time both judge and party Þ. 

At the expitation of the diet, the executive 
power was divided between the king and the ſe- 
nate, in ſuch a manner, that but a very ſmall ſhare 
of it fell to his majeſty. 

He was diſtinguiſhed from the ſenatofs only in 
having two votes, with this privilege, that if after 


There ate three high coutts of juſtice in Sweden : one 
at Stockholm, one at Jonkoping, and one at Abo. According 
to the original form of government, no perſon could be tried 
by any other coutts than theſe, for matters which concerned 
his life or honour. But the ſtates diſpenſed when they pleaſed 
with this article, not finding theſe courts fit inſtruments for 
party to make uſe of, They had therefore ſometimes recourſe 
to the erection of the temporary tribunal, above-mentioned ; 
in the ſame mianner as in France, the miniſters have at times 
appointed particular judges to try ſuch men as they had re- 
ſolved to ruin. No Afiatic deſpotiſm could exceed that 
which ſuch a court might exerciſe. 

+ This court too took cognizance of all ſuch otblications 
as the ruling powers thought proper to deem libels upon the 
government, and awarded the puniſliment of the. authors of 
theſe. 

The liberty of the preſs could ſcarcely have ſubſiſted, where 
the offended party was to judge the offence, and condemn the 
n. 
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dividing upon a queſtion, the numbets on both 
ſides ſhould prove equal, the opinion the King had 
embraced, was in that caſe to prevail. 

The perſons of the ſenators, as far as ined to 
the duties of their functions, were held inviolable; 
ſo that it was no leſs a penalty than death, to any 
one who ſhould reproach or charge a ſenator with 
any thing defamatory reſpecting the execution of 
his office, unleſs ſuch perſon was able-to make his 
charge good by legally proving it. (Crim. Laws 
of Sweden. gib Chap. 2.) Or whoever ſaid or wrote 
any thing againſt a ſenator in his public capacity, 
was to aſk pardon in public for his offence, as well 
as to be condemned to pay a conſiderable fine. 

The ſenate was likewiſe poſſeſſed of fo conſide- 
rable an influence with reſpect to the diſpoſal of 
all employments beneath the rank of a ſenator, 
that they were in fact, in a great meaſure; enabled 


to appoint whom they pleaſed to every vacant of- 


ficeF; and finally, what rendered them almoſt 
wholly 


t All employments, from a colonel to a feld-marſhal inclu- 
fively, and ſuch as were of the ſame rank in civil departments, 
were diſpoſed of in the following manner. The ſenators 
Pitched upon three perſons, whom they preſented to the king, 
he being obliged to make choice of one of them, although all 
three might be equally obnoxious to him. * 

With regard to inferior employments, the different colleges 
(that being the name given to public offices in Sweden) to 


which they belonged, preſented what they called @ propoſition 


to the king, in preſence of two ſenators, which propoſition 
contained the names of three perſons, for his majeſty to make 


choice of one of them, to fill any vacancy that ſhould have 
| dared in a civil department: but if the vacant employ- 
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wholly independent of the wh, was, that they 


could aſſemble themſelves whenever they thought 
proper, without having received any orders for 


khat purpoſe from his majeſty; and even without 


his being preſent, they could proceed to tranſact 
the moſt important buſineſs of the nation. | 

They read, without conſulting him, all diſ- 
patches from foreign miniſters ; in ſhort, left him 
nothing to do but to ſign orders given without 
his conſent, 

If ſuch was the power of the ſtates, and ſuch 
the authority of the ſenate, it is obvious, no very 
conſiderable degree of either could have remained 
in the hands of the king. 

In reality, he could not be conſidered as a ſove- 
reign himſelf, but only the repreſentative of the 
majeſty of the ſtates ; and a repreſentative, too ſo 
limited by his conſtituents, as to poſſeſs no will 
of his own; or rather he appeared to be nothing 
more than a ſtate-puppet, who upon ſome gaudy. 
days, was decorated with the trappings of royalty, 
to impoſe upon the people, and make them ima- 
gine they had a king, | 

We-have ſeen that he was ES no * in 
the legiſlature, not having a negative upon the 
propoſitions of the ſtates. He was conſequently 


ment was in the military line, then the college of war (War- 
office) prefented only one perſon, and the ſenate another; one 
of which two the king was obliged to appoint to it. Some of 
the higheſt and moſt confidential employments of the ſtate, 
were excepted from thoſe regulations, and beſtowed in the ſe- 


nate, according to the majority of votes. 
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deſtitute 


deſtitute of any means of preſerving entire, the 
few prerogatives he found annexed to his crown. 

He could neither levy troops, equip fleets, or 
build fortreſſes without the conſent of the dier. 
He therefore could neither make war or peace, 
form treaties or alliances of his own authority, 
He was dependent upon each aſſembly of the 
ſtates, for the revenues neceſſary to ſupport his 
ordinary expences; which were granted kim with 
ſo ſparing a hand, that there certainly was never 
any ſuperfluity in his finances, to enable him ta 
make up in influence what he wanted in power. 
The ſtates had taken as effectual precautions 
againſt the crown's obtaining the one, as it had tao 
prevent its poſſeſſing the other. We have ſeen 
that the king was not allowed the unreftrained 
diſpolal of even the moſt inſignificant employ- 
ments. Nay, the very ſervants of his houſhold 
became independent of him ; and at one time he 
could not diſcharge a domeſtick who ſhould have 


offended him, 


Thus was the power of that crown retrenched, 
which had been ſo lately worn by Charles the 
X1Ith. The few prerogatives that remained to 
the king, were ſimply theſe: 

1ſt, The office of king was hereditary, » which 
was not the caſe with any other office in Sweden. 

2dly, The attribute of ſovereignty or pre-emi- 


nence, with the outward pomp and decorations of 
majeſty. 

2dly, His perfon was facred, ſo that wh 
ſpoke pr wrote concerning the king, mens. 


reſpect 
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reſpe for him, was liable to be puniſhed with the 
loſs of life. 
4thly, He was to be the only viſible ſource of 
honours : that is, he only could create counts and 
barons, or introduce new members into the houſe 
of nobles : but he was much reſtricted in the ex- 
erciſe of this right, by one of the articles of the 
form of government. 
5thly, He only could pardon after "OLA had 
been paſſed upon @ criminal. The ſenate was 
howeyer authoriſed, to diſſuade the king from ex- 
erciſing this branch of his prerogative, when th 
judged it would be improper; and the being 
authoriſed, amounted to their having a negative 
upon the reſolutions of his mazeſty on ſuch occa- 
ſions, 
Schly, and Jaſtly, The kiog, as has been ready 
obſerved, was allowed two voices in the ſenate, _ 
Such was the form of government eſtabliſhed 
in Sweden, when Ulrika Eleanora fucceeded her 
brother Charles the XIIth, in the throne of that 
COUNtrF's 
It is obvious, that the grand object of thoſe 
Swedes who framed it, was to guard againſt all 
poſſibility of their monarchs ever again becoming 
abſolute. 
The retrenching of the regal power frown alone 
to have occupied their thoughts; and blinded by 
what they had ſuffered from the deſpotiſm of the 
two laſt reigns, they not only did not -perceive 
that liberty may be liable to dangers from other 
quarters, nearly equal to thoſe ſhe has to appre- 
a L4 bend 
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hend from the uſurpations of the royal authority ; 
but they forgot, that when a prince finds himſelf 
galled by the ſhackles impoſed upon him, he may 
become deſperate, and in order to free himſelf; 
have recourſe to the moſt fatal extremities. 

Having ſeen monarchy of late only under its 
moſt frightful aſpect, that of deſpotiſm, they 
would probably have wholly aboliſhed it, but that 
the bulk of the nation were ſtill prejudiced in its 
favour. If for this reaſon they retained the kingly 
office, they ſeem to have treated it as men would 
ſome fierce and dangerous animal, which they did 
not wiſh to deſtroy, but were reſolved to ſecure, 
by loading it with chains, 

But was this form of government, from annihi- 
lating the regal power whilſt it retained the of- 
fice, the better calculated to give liberty to the 
nation? Was it in any reſpect ſuited to pro- 
mote an end ſo deſirable, and ſo hard to be ob- 
tained ? Was it adapted to the genius, diſpoſition 
and circumſtances of the nation? Or were the 
Swedes capable, at any rate, of reducing it to 

ractice? 

Theſe queſtions I believe muſt all be anſwered 
in the negative. 

The reader cannot but have perceived there 
were defects interwoven in the very texture of this 
government, which indicated from the beginning, 
where it muſt fail. Theſe, in a ſhort time, infect- 
ing the whole maſs of the conſtitution, before any 
political principles, conſonant to the new ſituation 
in which they found themſelves, could poſſibly 
have ſettled among the people, diſcloſed to the 

public 
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public view, ſuch ſcenes of corruption, difſentions; 
confuſion and anarchy, that the nation had ſcarcely 
taſted liberty, when they began to be expoſed to 
all the diſorders and tyranny, of which the vio- 
lence of contending factions, is in general _ 
ductive. 

The principal and moſt Suden defect in this 
conſtitution, a defect, which alone muſt have 
brought on its deſtruction, was the total want of 
all balance of its parts. For the very exiſtence 
of the executive power, depending upon the legiſ- 
lative, this could arrogate to itſelf what authority 
it pleaſed. 

It conſequently might unite in itſelf both 
powers, and to them add the judicial likewiſe. 
This we have- ſeen it actually did in the caſe of 
erecting thoſe temporary tribunals I have already 
taken notice of. For as the members of ſuch. tri- 
bunals were perſons ſelected out of, and choſen by 
the legiſlative body, it amounted nearly to the ſame 
thing as if that whole body had formed itſelf inta 
a court of judicature. 

The king's being totally deſtitute of power x was 
certainly another very conſiderable defect 1 in this 
form of government. 

Nothing could have been more abſurd than the 
idea of preſerving the kingly office in a free con- 
ſtitution, without endeavouring to render that of- 
fice ſubſervient to the purpoſes of freedom. 

It was, however, very natural for thoſe who had 
ſuffered ſo ſeverely from deſpotiſm, to carry their 
| Precautions againſt the royal authority too far, 
when 
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when they found themſelves in a ſituation which 
enabled them to ſet bounds to it. 
They were not ſufficiently acquainted with the 
true principles of liberty, to know how to recon- 
cile kingly power with national freedom; and 
they were ſo intent upon reſtraining the former, 
that they forgot, as has been before: obſerved, to 
guard the latter from * ariſing from other 

uarters. 
Thus they rendered it mpoſible for the crown 
either to influence or corrupt the ſtates; but, as 
ſhall be ſhewn in the ſequel], they left 5 door 
open for a corruption of a more fatal nature, more 
ruinous to the country, and more deſtructive of 
liberty. 
The only deſign then of retaining the kingly 
office in the late Swediſh form of government, 
was, as I have already hinted, to comply with the 
prejudices of the people, who were {till attached 
to monarchy; and who, therefore, would not have 
been ſatisfied, unleſs ſome perſon in the ſtate was 
allowed to bear at leaſt the title of king. What 
other end it could have anſwered, one muſt be at 
a loſs to conceive, 
As that office made no. part of, it could prove 
no check upon the legiſlative power : which, 
therefore, could affume to itſelf all the rights of 
the executive power. Where theſe powers are 
united, it is allowed that tyranny maſt enſue; and 
ſuch a union is only to be prevented, by ſuffering 
the executive power to poſſeſs a ſhare in the legiſ- 
lative, ſufficient to enable it to defend its own pre- 


rogatives. 
The 
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The great uſe of eſtabliſhing a chief magiſtrate 
in a free government, is, that the executive power 
may then be placed in the hands of one. But the 
King of Sweden had only a very ſmall ſhare of 
this power, which, as has been already ſhewn, way 
almoſt wholly engroſſed by the ſenate. He there- 
fore in no ſhape whatſoever contributed to pre- 
ſerve a balance between the component parts of 
the conſtitution, He could neither on the one 
hand, prevent the ariſtocratical, branches of it 
from ſo far encroaching on the others,. as to con- 
yert the goyernment into an oligarchy; nor could 
he, on the other, check the progreſs of that licen- 
tiouſneſs, which muſt ever prevail in popular af 
ſemblies when under no control. 

The conſequence was, that the Swedes "EH 
alternately expoſed to both theſe evils, While the 
ſtares were aſſembled they experienced all thoſe 
diſorders, of which faction and party violence are 
productive; and during the intervals between the 
diets, the ſenate in its turn, made them feel the ri- 
gour of that oppreſſion which naturally flows from 
an oligarchy. 

Thus without reaping one of ho advantages 
which a free government may derive from the 
kingly office, when veſted with a due ſhare of con- 
ſtitutional power, the Swedes were expoſed to all 

thoſe dangers which muſt have ariſen to their li- 
berties, from placing their prince in a ſituation, 
in which every thing was calculated to mortify 
him on one hand, and on the other, to ſtimulate 
his ambition, or to inſpire him with that paſſion, 
ſhould he not naturally be under its influence, 

Whilſt, 
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Whilſt, from the habitual reſpect paid to the title 
of majeſty, and the influence of outward pomp 
and decoration upon the minds of men, the people 
continued to look up to him with the ſame reve- 
rence, with which they had been accuſtomed to 
behold their former ſovereigns: and thus he was 
neceſſarily poſſeſſed of a ſure road to popularity, 
as no miſconduct in public affairs, could ever be 
attributed to one who had ſo little ſhare in dire&- 
ing them, 

Next, when we conſider of whom the ſtates were 
compoſed ; what were the ſituation and condition 
of thoſe who were called upon to exerciſe the 
function of legiſlators, with a fupreme and almoſt 
unlimited authority; innumerable defects will then 
appear in this form of government, which at firſt 
ſight might eſcape obſervation. 

We have ſeen that the ſtates were compoſed of 
the nobles, clergy, burghers and peaſants. 

iſt. With regard to the nobles : that body 
formed in Sweden, as in other countries on the 
continent, a claſs entirely diſtin& from the reſt of 
the nation, The honours as well as property of 
each noble family deſcended alike to all its 
branches. Numerous therefore, proud, and needy, 
they were certainly but ill calculated to have a 
ſhare in a legiſlature, which was deſigned to eſta- 


bliſh liberty. Their poverty neceffarily render- 


ed them dependent, whilſt their pride as neceſſa- 
rily kept them poor; ſince they diſdained by 
means of commerce to acquire that independency 
with reſpect to fortune, which ought to be an- 
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nexed to the character of a legiſlator. The lines 
of diſtinction which divided them from the reſt of 
their countrymen. were. too ſtrongly marked to be 
overlooked, and too Barering to their pride to be 
diſregarded by them, | 

They ſeldom aſſociated with thoſe who did not 
belong to their order, in general kept at a moſt 
abſurd diſtance from them; and retained under a 
free government all that arrogance towards their 
inferiors, with which nobles under abſolute mo- 
narchies ſeem frequently to conſole themſelves, 
for the conſciouſneſs of their own inſignificancy 
with regard to their common maſter. ' _ 

The head only of every family had a right to ſit 
in the houſe of nobles ; their body being too nu- 
merous to admit of the whole being aſſembled at 
once. But the perſon poſſeſſed of ſo important a 
privilege, not being diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of 
his family in point of property, muſt frequently 
have been wholly deſtitute of the means of exer- 
ciſing it; inſomuch that it is literally a fact, that 


a very conſiderable number of thoſe nobles, who 
had a right to aſſiſt at the diets, were ſo poor, as 


to be abſolutely unable to pay the trifling expences 
attending their leaving their homes, to reſide at 
Stockholm for the ſhort time a diet was to laſt. 
It is equally true, that the heads of the major 
part of the moſt ancient families in Sweden, of 
thoſe who held the firſt rank among the nobles, 
and were in the greateſt conſideration among the 
people, had bong fide, no viſible means of ſubſiſt- 


ence, but what they derived from the poſſeſſion of 
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poſts and employments under government: eve 
the members of the ſenate were frequently deſti- 
tute of any other income but that annexed to 
their office; and as the ſenators in caſe of theit 
being depoſed, could never afterwards accept of 
an inferior employment; they were compelled, iti 
a manner, to make uſe of every poſſible means of 
maintaining themſelves in power; The conſtitu- 
tion, by allowing nobles an hereditary ſhare in the 
legiſlature, who were totally deſtitute of property, 
placed them in a ſituation in which they were 
equally expoſed to be corrupted; and under the 
neceſſity of becoming ſo : while the ſenators were 
under the ſame neceſſity of making uſe of corrup- 
tion, fince their very exiſtence depended upon the 
Party they could form to themſelves in the ſtates, 

Such of the nobles as had a ſeat at the diet, 
wight, if they did not chuſe, or could not afford 
to attend themſelves, give full powers to any per- 
ſons of their own order not poſſeſſing a ſeat, to 
act and vote for them. 

The perfons who received theſe fullmaghts, as 
they were called, became to all intents and pur- 
poſes members of the diet, and were nowiſe ac- 
countable to their principals for their conduct 
there. 

Conſidering the poverty of the Swediſh nobles, 
it was not at all ſurpriſing if many of them were 
induced to part with theſe fullmagbis, upon pecu- 
niary conſiderations. Neither did the purchaſe 
of a right amount to any thing conſiderable, 
which remaining in the hands of the owner, 

. would, h 


however, that the,purchaſer ſkould be.rather cautious on theſe 
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would, from his inability to exerciſe 1 it, have been 
uſeleſs to him“. 

This (ſuppoſing foreign interference out of the 
queſtion) would have furniſhed the ſenators with 
an opportunity of introducing into the houſe of 
nobles, 'as many of their dependents and creatures 
as were neceſfary to fecure that body in their in- 
tereſts: and as the ſenate was in the poſſeſſion of 
its power for three years, and during that period, 
had in a great meaſure the diſpoſal of all the 
poſts and employments. i in the ftate, whether civil 
or military, it could by theſe means eſtabliſh an 
intereſt among the members that were to compoſe 
a future diet, not eaſily to be overturned in the 
ſhort time this was aſſembled. It is obvious 
therefore, that, putting foreign influence out of the 
queſtion, the'gemus of this e e r 54 
tended to an olig arch. 

2dly, Wich regard to the clergy. How fur 
that order of men ſhould be admitted to a ſhare in 
the legiflature of a free country, it may not at 
preſent be neceſſary to enquire. I ſhall only ob- 
ſerve, that from the nature of the church eſtabliſh- 
ment in Sweden, it was not productive of ſo many 
evil conſequences there as it ni have rr in 
other countries . 


_30ly, As ant 


* In a ſhort time links hacome.a Wes mer- 
chandiſe to be ſold to the higheſt bidder; it was neceſlarys 


occaſions, as .inſtances might be produced where the ſame 

fullmaghts had been ſold twice over, to the different agents of 
the oppoſite parties. 

6 * 'clergy in Sweden are . the pooreſt in Eu- 
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.  3dly, As to the burghers : theſe were choſen by 
cities and corporate towns, nearly in the ſame 
manner as the members for cities and borou ghs 
are in England; but then none but 1 
literally ſpeaking, and by no means nobles or 
gentlemen were capable of being elected. 

This excluſive right in merchants and traders 
of repreſenting cities and towns, ſeems well enough 
calculated to give them a certain rank and conſe- 
quence in the ſtate; but then it ſerved to maintain 
and continue with the utmoſt preciſion, the dif- 
tinction of noble and plebeiaa. 

Had the younger branches of noble families, 
been rendered by the conſtitution eligible to a 
ſeat among the order of burghers, this would 
probably have induced many of them to turn 
their thoughts to commerce; and by that means 
they might have acquired a property that: would 
have enabled. them to become independent mem- 
bers of the legiſlature, inſtead of continuing in 
a character, in which their poverty rendered their 
titles and their pride equally ridiculous. 


rope, ſo that the nobles or gentry hardly ever think of the 
church for their profeſſions. But as the pariſhioners in each 
diſtrict elect their miniſters, this prevents that ſervility in the 
clergy which a dependence on particular patrons may create 


among them in other countries. 


* Burghers in Sweden does not at all convey the” ſame 
idea as burgeſs does in England; it implies, literally ſpeak- 
Ing, perſons who either are, or have been engaged in trade 
or commerce: it no wiſe includes perſons or: any other Ow 


who may be free of a city. 
BT 4 Athly, What 
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athly, What has been ſaid here with regard to 
the order of burghers, 1 is e S e to that 
of the peaſants. 8 

Theſe too could elect their Kenan only 
from their own order. Their deputies were, in 
the literal ſenſe a tlie word, to de f um 
ſelves. 970 

Nothing ſurely could be more- abfurd; than to 
allow men a ſeat in the legiſlature, and a voice 
in the moſt important affairs of the nation, who, 
from their ſituation in life, could not poſſibly have 
poſſeſſed the information ' requiſite for functions 
of this kind; who muſt have been too ignorant 
either: to deviſe meaſures themſelves beneficial to 
the ſtare, or to judge of their expediency when 
propoſed by others: and laſtly, who from the 
lowneſs of their condition, muſt have been greatly 
liable to corruption, as a bribe too infignificant to 
have tempted perſons in a more elevated ſtation 
to depart from their duty, mii eaſily have pre- 
vailed upon peaſants. 

If there was apparently ſo much ie to ob- 
ject to the perſons of whom the ſtates were com- 
poſed, there was equal reaſon to object to their 
mode of proceeding when aſſembled. The burg- 
hers and peaſants did not, like the knights of 
ſhires and, burgeſſes in England, fit together, when 
elected, in one houſe; but each aſſembled apart. 
The clergy and nobles had likewiſe their meetings 
ſeparate from each other; ſo that the legiſlature 
Was e ak mw diſtinct N of parlia- 
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ment, as they may be termed without ingpro: 


priety. 
The aſſent however of all the four was not ne- 


ceſſary to give force to a law; that of three of 
them was, as has been remarked upon a former 


occaſion, ſufficient for this purpoſe. Hence each 
component part of the legiſlature, did not ſingly 


poſſeſs 4 negative upon the reſolutions of the 


other three, but was obliged to acquieſce in vituc 
theſe ſhould think proper to enact. 


By this means queſtions might be paſſed . 
ſtares, although the ſenſe af the majority of all 
the members, if taken collectively, was obviouſly 
againſt them. For inſtance, ſuppoſe. one order 


ſhould unanimouſly reject a meafure, which in 


each of the other three had. been carried-only-by 
a ſmall majority. This majority might have con- 
ſiſted of no more than one or two perſons! in each 


order, and put all together might not ambunt to 
above half a dozen, In this caſe it is evident that 


the votes of- cheſe half dozen perſons, r out- 
weigh thoſe; of a whole order. 191 
On this account too, it was in the po of a 


party formed in any three of the ſtates, to come to 


reſolutions, and to enact laws, highly detrimental 


to the intereſt of the remaining ſtate, as well as 


to paſs regulations, concerning e in | which 
the latter only was intereſted. _ 


Thus the nobles who deſpiſed commerce, the 
clergy who had no concern with it, and che pea- 
ſants who were totally ignorant of every thing te · 
lating to it, might paſs acts which would materi- 
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ally affect it, although the burghers ſhould be 
unanimous in rejecting them. Nor was it extra- 
ordinary if the four orders when aſſembled, appear 
ſometimes to have had little piques and reſent- 
ments towards each other to gratify, when we 
reflect that they belonged to «claſſes entirely diſ- 


tinct from each other; and, when the ſtates were 


ſeparated, ſeldom or never aſſociating in private 


lite. 


Hitherto I have conſidered only ſome of the de- 


fects of the form of government itſelf, and of the 


objections which might with juſtice be ſtarted 
againſt the perſons in whoſe hands it placed the 
legiſlature, 

But the great error committed by the framers 
of this conſtitution, was, that while they paid fo 
much attention to political liberty, that is, to the 
ſhare the nation was to have in the government ; 
they totally forgot, that an equal attention was 
due to civil liberty, or the freedom of individuals 
conſidered in their private capacity. 

It is the full enjoyment of the civil, which at- 


taches a nation to their political liberties. The in- 


fluence of the former, extends itſelf over the whole 
lociety, the meaneſt member of which partakes 


of the benefits it diffuſes. The immediate advan- 


tages reſulting from the latter, fall ro the lot of, 
comparatively ſpeaking, a very ſmall portion of 
the nation. 

We are not however to attribute jr altogether 


to neglect, if the framers of the late Swediſh con- 


ſtitution did not pay the ſame attention to the 
private rights of individuals, as to the political 
M 2 liberty 
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liberty of the nation. The latter had been eſta- 
bliſhed of a ſudden, or at leaſt the form of govern- 
ment was fo eſtabliſhed which was deſigned to 
introduce it. But thoſe laws which have civil 
liberty, or perſonal ſafety and ſecurity of private 
property for their objects, cannot perhaps be de- 
viſed and reduced to practice with equal expedi- 
tion. Theſe are in general the reſult of experi- 
ence, and it is only after frequent trials that they 
have been brought to a ſufficient degree of per- 
fection to anſwer the purpoſes for which they 
were intended. 

The immediate introduction therefore of ſuch 
laws, among a people not fitted to receive them, 
was perhaps a taſk which exceeded the abilities 
of thoſe who had framed the new conſtitution of 
Sweden; or, content with what they had done 
towards eſtabliſhing political liberty, they ſeem 
to have left private freedom to the care of their 
poſterity. The conſequence was, that the change 
in that government, produced little or none in 
the ſituation of the great body of the people. 
They ſtill found themſelves expoſed to the ſame 
oppreſſion as before, and could not therefore have 
any reaſon to be ſatisfied with an alteration in the 
one, which was productive of 7 no improvement 1 in 
the other. 

Beſides, their prejudices were all in favour of 
that government to which they had been accuſ- 
tomed. The number of great and able princes 
who had ſate upon their throne, by attaching 
them to their monarch, inſenſibly attached them 
to their monarchy likewiſe. Their national 

vanity 
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vanity had been flattered by the great reputation 
many of their ſovereigns had acquired; by the 
luſtre theſe had given to the Swediſh arms; and 
by the glory which they conceived the victories 
of theſe princes had reflected upon their country. 
The miſeries they had ſuffered from the ambition 
or deſpotiſm of their kings, were in a few years 
forgotten. But their pride did not ſuffer the ex- 
ploits of a Guſtavus Adolphus, or of a Charles 
the XIIth, to fink into equal oblivion. 

The memory of Charles is ſtill rooted in the 
mind of every Swede. He is known among them 
only by the name of the great king: and thoſe 
who recollect the having ſeen him in their child- 
hood, ſtill ſpeak of him with tears in their eyes. 
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Progreſs of corruption, and of the French influence 
in Sweden ;, change of ſyſtem in the Diet of the 
year 1738; and ſome of the moſt remarkable 
tranſactions of that beld in 1756, 


E may have obſerved in the preceding 
ſection, that the framers of the late Swe- 
diſh conſtitution, had not only confined the power 
of the crown within the narroweſt limits, but had 
likewiſe taken every precaution that a dear-bought 
experience could ſuggeſt to them, to guard againſt. 
the influence it * 5 dg d ug corrup- 
tion.— an | ; 
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By placing their liberties beyond the reach of 
any attacks open or indirect on the part of their 
ſovereigns, they imagined they had effectually ſe- 
cured them, and quite forgot they had left a door 
open for another ſpecies of corruption, one equal- 
ly fatal to liberty, but in its conſequences infinite- 
ly more ruinous to the country; I mean that 
proceeding from foreign powers. 5 

Foreign corruption, while it is as fatal to the 
liberties of a free people, as that proceeding from 
their ſovereign could be, is alſo more ruinous to 
the intereſts of the kingdom, and at the ſame 
time without a remedy, Who is to puniſh cor- 
xuption in ſenators, or check the progreſs of it 
among them, if the executive is lodged in the ſe- 
nate? Who is to puniſh it in the members of the 
ſtate, when the ſtates themſelves are corrupted? In 
a limited monarchy, on the contrary, when pro- 
perly conſtituted, the prince not only is above be- 
ing tempted by foreign bribes, but, however he 
may be inclined to make uſe of corruption himſelf, 
he certainly will not ſuffer foreign powers to ac- 
quire by ; &; means an influence among ſuch of 
his ſubjects, as are members of the legiſlature, 
But what was the caſe. in Sweden? the king it is 
true was there deprived of the means of corrupting 
himſelf the members of the legiſlature, but he 
was likewiſe diveſted of all power which could 
enable him to prevent foreign corruption from 
ſpreading itſelf among them. While he was fo 
ſtreightened in his finances, as well as limited in 
his authority; while he had ſo little ſhare in di- 


recting 
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recting the public meaſures, and a portion fo 
ſmall of the advantages which might reſult from 
the proſperity of the kingdom; there hardly ſeem- 
ed to be a ſingle circumſtance in his fituation, 
which could ſerve to connect his intereſts with 
thoſe of the nation. And at the ſame time, the 
poverty of thoſe who were entruſted with a ſhare 
in the government, was ſuch, as naturally rendered 
them open to corruption, from whatever quarter 
it might come, and apologized for what they muſt 
_ otherwiſe have bluſhed to own. 

This ſtate of affairs in Sweden could not re- 
main long unobſerved by foreign potentates ; who 
would naturally take all the advantages it afford- 
ed them, for acquiring ſuch a degree of influence 
in that country, as ſuited their political views and 
intereſts, 

Among theſe, France took the lead. The buſy 
reftleſs ſpirit of intrigue which characterizes the 
policy of the cabinet of Verſailles, was no-where 
more conſpicuous in its effects than in Sweden. 
Having loſt that weight in the ſcale, and aſcen- 
dency in the affairs of Europe of which ſhe was 
once poſſeſſed, it ſeems to be now the object of 
France to acquire by artifice and corruption, that 
influence among the other European powers, 
which her real ſuperiority over them had former- 
ly given her. 

Hence her emiſſaries at foreign courts are per- 
petually carrying on intrigues there, ſometimes in 
order to effect internal revolutions; ſometimes to 
2 diſſentions between neighbouring * | 
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and by that means kindle a war; but always for 
the purpoſe of checking the- proſperity of ſuch, 
as are become the objects of her jealouſy. 1 + 
Never was a country more egregioufly duped 
by another, than Sweden has been. by France, 
from the time of their being firſt connected. I 
believe it would be ſcarcely poſſible to produce a 
ſingle advantage which has reſulted to the former, 
from her union with the latter; whilſt the loſſes 
ſhe has ſuſtained in conſequence of it, have been 
frequent and manifeſt. Neither is it eaſy to con- 
ceive why France ſhould intereſt herſelf ſo much 
in the affairs of this northern kingdom, but upon 
the principle juſt now: mentioned, in order to be 
able whenever ſhe ſhould think proper, to create 
an enemy to another northern potentate, whoſe 
rapid riſe into power and conſequence, ſhe could 
not behold without envy. 

But if Sweden has been duped by France, the 
latter country certainly has been no leſs miſtaken, 
in her policy with regard to the very "_—_— of her 
alliance with the former. 

The circumſtances which might have once ren- 
dered a connection between theſe two countries 
advantageous to both, have long ceaſed to exiſt, 
Since that time the face of affairs in the northern 
part of Europe has undergone a total change; 
and conſequently, in the political intereſts of the 
countries ſituated there, an equal alteration muſt 
have taken place, 

Ir was 1n the-reign of Guſtavus Vaſa, that he 
ark treaty of alliance between Sweden and France 
took 
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took place. I mention this, becauſe it is not at 
all improbable that the opinion of ſo great and 
wiſe a prince as Guſtavus, with reſpe& to the 
choice of an ally, may have been the groundwork of 
the preference afterwards given upon all occaſions 
by his countrymen to France. But nothing could 
be more obvious than the reaſons which induced 
that prince to form a French alliance, nor any 
thing more evident than that they were only of a 
temporary nature, and ought not conſequently to 
have been productive of a connection that was 
to laſt longer than theſe ſhould ſubſiſt. Charles 
the Vth, emperor of Germany, had conceived the 
deſign of placing Frederic count Palatine upon 
the northern thrones; 1t was, therefore, very na- 
tural that Guſtavus mould connect himſelf with 
the Prince who was the declared enemy of Charles, 
and ſuch a one he found in Francis the Iſt. A 
union with England would certainly have ulti- 
mately proved more advantageous to his country, 
and Guſtavus might probably have been of that 
opinion; but the fickleneſs of the temper of 
Henry the VIIIth rendered him an ally by no 
means to be confided in. 

This monarch was beſides cloſely connected 
with the emperor, at the time Guſtavus wanted 
to ſtrengthen himſelf againſt the attacks of the 
Imperial power: and conſonant to his wild ſyſ. 
tem of politicks, Henry had actually purchaſed 
Denmark, with which country Guſtavus was then 
in cloſe alliance, of the Hanſe towns, (though 
tdi only meditated the conqueſt of it) and ad- 
255 55 vanced 
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vanced 20,000 crowns of what he had ſtipulated 
to pay when delivery ſhould be made. Theſe 
reaſons were therefore ſufficient. to determine 
Guftavus in his choice of the French alliance, 
which he conceived the ſituation of his affairs ren- 
dered it neceſſary he ſhould form, 

Sweden next entered into a ſubſidiary treaty wich 
France, in the reign of Guſtavus Adolphus, 

The object of France was, at that time, to hum- 
ble the houſe of Auſtria, and for this purpoſe ſhe 
could not, as Europe was then circumſtanced, have 
pitched upon a * inſtrument than the Swediſh 
monarch. 

When 8 invaded the empire, he was 

the moſt powerful ſovereign of the north. Ruſſia 

ſtill continued in a ſtate of barbariſm, and conſe- 

-, quently of inſignificance; and the petty Electo- 
rate of Brandenburg, had not as yet ſtarted up in- 

to a potent kingdom. It was, therefore, perfe&- 

ly conſiſtent with the uſual policy of Richlieu, to 

| form an alliance with, perhaps, the only power 

| then both willing and capable of abetting his de- 

ſigns againſt the emperor. 

But as the preference given to France as an 

ally, by Guſtavus Vaſa, ſeems ever after to have 

| biaſſed the Swedes in favour of that country, fo 
the ſucceſſors in office of Richlieu appear, with 
reſpect to the Swediſh ſyſtem to have followed 
| the example of that great miniſter, and probably 
; for no other reaſon than becauſe this was a ſyſtem 
that had been adopted by him. Both parties for- 
getting _— different junctures and new arrarige- 
ments 
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ments of power required their purſuing a different 
policy; and that what was perfectly wiſe in one 
ſituation of things, * become as abſurd in 
another. | 

Thus when Sweden had nothing to dread from 
Ruſſia, and held the Electors of Brandenburg in 
contempt, ſhe might have afforded to France the 
moſt powerful aid againſt the encroaching ſpirit - 
of the Houſe of Auſtria; and the Swediſh mo- 
narchs, by means of French ſubſidies, might have 
indulged their paſſion for war at no great expence 
to their country. When this was the caſe, a union 
between Sweden and France was founded in the 
ſoundeſt policy. 

But when afterwards the ſituation of the North 
of Europe had undergone a total change; when 
Sweden from being the firſt became one of the 
moſt inſignificant of the northern powers; when 
the little electorate of Brandenburg, had become 
a great kingdom, alone ſufficiently potent to bar 
the progreſs of the Swedes into Germany, beyond 
their own inſignificant province of Pomerania; 
when an immenſe empire bordering upon Sweden, 
from which ſhe had before little or nothing to ap- 
prehend, burſting from obſcurity into .power and. 
conſequence, by the moſt rapid progreſs from 
barbariſm to civilization of which the hiſtory of 
mankind can furniſh an example, became an ad- 
verſary to Sweden far too formidable for her de- 
clining ſtrength; an adverſary, with whom it was 
impoſſible that Sweden could alone contend, ' 
while it was equally impoſſible ſhe could for that 
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urpoſe receive any effectual aſliſtance from her 
French ally : ſurely under theſe circumſtances, 


the connection between France and Sweden could 


not anſwer any of thoſe ends, which either party 
might formerly have expected to obtain by it. 
The idea which the cabinet of Verſailles might 


have entertained of rendering Sweden a thorn in 


the ſide of Ruſſia, was in itſelf a miſtaken' one; 
for the ſowing of diſſention between thoſe two 
powers was, in fact, only giving the latter a pre- 
text to make conqueſts upon the former, and 
therefore ſerved but to augment the power of that 
potentate, to reduce whoſe ſtrength and impor- 
trance, could be the ſole object of the immenſe. 


ſums privately ſpent by France in corrupting the 


Swedes ; whilſt the ſubſidies theſe publicly receiv- 
ed, were both too inſignificant, and too ill paid, 
to compenſate for the loſſes the nation neceſſarily 
ſuſtained from being at enmity with Ruſſia *, 


®* Notwithſtanding the prediſeftion entertzinsd by Chriſtina 
for France, it was a maxim with that Princeſs, as well as with 
Charles the XIth, that Sweden ſhould no more form an al- 
liance with that country. In a letter written by Charles to 
the ſenators, during an illneſs from which he did not expect 
to recover, he expreſſes himſelf thus: ry As I am well in- 
formed that among the ſenators whom I have appointed 
« guardians to my ſon the Prince Charles, as well as among 
the remainder of the ſenators, there are many who are en- 
6 tirely devoted to France, I cannot refrain from exhorting 
« them to continue firmly attached to thoſe alliances I have 
* concluded: as I find them the ſureſt and moſt adyantage- 
4% ous for Sweden. France has deceived me once, and 1 
* would, therefore, never again have recourſe to her.“ 


3 e Hence 


- 
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Hence -we may with juſtice affirm, that if a 
French alliance, proved on many occaſions, highly 
injurious to the intereſts of Sweden, France was 
in her turn equally miſtaken in the policy, which 
induced her to connect herſelf with that country. 
In this policy however ſhe ſtill perſiſted; and from 
the moment the late Swediſh form of government 
was eſtabliſhed; ſhe bent all her endeavours to 
create to herſelf ſuch a party in Sweden, as might 
enable her to govern that country with the ſame 
eaſe as ſhe did one of her own provinces. - - 

When the framers of the late Swediſh conſtitu- 
tion gave a new government to their country, 
they at. the ſame time adopted a new ſyſtem with 
reſpect to foreign politicks, They had opened 
their eyes to the change wrought in the ſituation 
of ſome of the powers which ſurrounded: them. 
The miſeries they had experienced from the re- 
cent wars of Charles the XIIth, rendered peace 
abſolutely neceſſary to the ſtate. They ſaw plainly 
that the armies of Ruſſia were no longer com- 
poſed of thoſe ſoldiers, twenty thouſand of whom 
after the battle of Narva, had ſurrendered at diſ- 
cretion to no more than eight thouſand Swedes: 
They perceived the immenſe power that empire 
had ſuddenly acquired, to cultivate the friendſhip 
of which, they ' conſidered as the only means 
of obtaining ſecurity to themſelves. The power. 
too of Pruſſia formed a new barrier againſt every 
attempt they ſnould make at recovering the loſſes 
Sweden had ſuſtained on the ſide of Germany. 
Thus circumſtanced, they apprehended an alliance 
with France could be of no farther ſervice to 

them, 


with Ruſſia, and to continue on good terms with 
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them, but might, on the e. Plunge them 


into freſh difficulties. 
To maintain therefore a cloſe romp fpngtince 


all their neighbours, appeared to count Horn * 


and his coadjutors, not only as the wiſeſt policy 


they could purſue, but as that which the diſtreſt 
ſtate of their country had rendered it 1 
neceſſury for them to adopt. 

To this ſyſtem Sweden continued firm ein the year 
1738: it was then that the fruits of the intrigues 
of France, began firſt to diſcover themſelves, and 
that a total, and moſt certainly unfortunate change 


in the politicks of the Swedes took place. 


Thoſe defects in their form of government, of 
which I have already taken notice, gave to France 
but too favourable opportunities of employing 
corruption among them in the mat effectual 
manner. 

The conſequence of this corruption was, that 
in the diet aſſembled in 1738, a moſt powerfal 


party appeared in favour of French meaſures. 


The perſons who compoſed it went under the de- 
nomination of Hats, The obje& they held out 
to the nation, was the recovery of ſome of the 
dominions yielded to Ruſſia; and conſequently the 
ſyſtem they were to proceed upon, was to break 
with that power, and connect themſelves with 


hs rance. 


The party directly oppoſite to them was headed 


Count Horn was the perſon Er in * 
3 of the late conſtitution. | O 
Y 
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by count Horn, and thoſe who had contributed 
to eſtabliſh the'new form of government. 79251 

Their object was peace, and the promoting of 
the domeſtick welfare of the nation. The ſyſtem 
therefore which they adopted, was to maintain 
a cloſe correſpondence with Ruſſia, and to avoid 
all farther connection with France. Theſe were 
ſtiled the Caps. There was beſides a third party. 
called the Hunting Caps, c compoſed of perſons who 
were as yet undetermined to which of the ather 
two they would join themſelves, 

In this diet, which, contrary to cuſtom, con- 
tinued fitting eleven months, the Hats ſoon 
appeared to have a very great majority; and the 
event was, that an end was put to the virtuous 
adminiſtration of count Horn and his colleagues; 
their pacificſyſtem was overturned, and the French 


party aſſumed the whole direQtion of the ; 


affairs. 

A war with Ruſſia, as muſt have been expected, 
ſoon afterwards enſued. This, from the begin- 
ning, was attended by ne Io loſſes * — 
fortunes 1. | 


I The time at which the di party in Sweden, 3 In its mic 
dom, thought proper to commence hoſtilities againſt Ruſſia, 
was when the latter power was in profound peace, and con- 
ſequently at liberty to exert her whole ſtrength to repel the 
impotent attacks of the former. In order to delude the nation 
into this war, it was ſaid the ſenate tranſmitted to the Swediſh 


miniſter at Peterſburg, ready-made-minutes of the reports he 


was to ſend back to Sweden ; and theſe were ſuch as were cal. 
culated to-create among the Swedes à belief that the armies: 
of Ruſſia had been almoſt ruined by her late war with the 

| Turks. 


The Swedifh army in Finland was totally de- 


ſtroyed, and the whole of that country loſt. The 


unfortunate. generals who. commanded there, 
count Lewenhaupt and baron Buddenbrog paid 


the forfeit of their lives; not for their own miſ- 


conduct, but for the madneſs and infatuation of 


thoſe who promoted a war, to which, Sweden was 


by no means equal; and which conſequently in a 
ſhort time, compelled the Swedes to ſue. for peace 
upon whatever terms the new would think ad 
per to impoſe. 

Theſe were the firſt fruits of the F a v. 
ence in the Swediſh diets, after the eſtabliſhment 
of the late form of government. 

I ſhall now haſten to ſome of the. e 
tranſactions of the diet 1756, as they will ſerve to 
give the reader a full idea of the mannet in which 
the Swediſh conſtitution was adminiſtred, of the 
abuſes that then crept into it, and of the encroach- 
ments by the Hats upon the royal authority; au- 


£ 


thority, which it has been already obſerved, was 


originally inſufficient to anſwer any uſeful purpoſe 
to the government, but which, in this diet, was 
reduced almoſt to nothing. 

After the ſtates were aſſembled, - one of the firſt 
ſubjects of diſpute between them and the king, 
was of ſo curious a nature, in itſelf ſo trivial, yet 
conſidered by the diet as an affair of ſo much im- 


Fo Pportance, i that it merits a particular relation. — 


Turks. And 3 Buddenbroke, * was ſent i into Finland 
to inſpeR the ſtate of that country, it may be preſumed, had 
inſtructions to make ſuch repreſentations of it as faroured the 
martial deſigns of the perſons in po-w-er. ts 
| However 
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Tlowebet a people may be deſirous of limiting 
the authority of their ſovereign, in thoſe points 


which relate to the preſervation of their liberties, 
there are others properly belonging to his private 


concerns, in which it were illiberal, if not indecent, 
for his ſubjects to interfere. But che Swedes ſeem 
to have thought otherwiſe, and they acted accord- 
ingly. From the time that the French party in 
1738, had got poſſeſſion of the reins of government, 
they appear to have conſidered it as no wiſe, in- 
cumbent on them to keep any meaſures with the 
court. Not content with continually impoſing 
freſh reſtraints upon the regal power, they reſolved 
to reduce the ſituation of the King to an abſolute 
ſtate of pupilage, in which he was to have neither 
will nor property of his own. 

Early in the diet, the ſtates preſented a * 
ſingular addreſs to his majeſty. The purport of it 
was, That whereas by the thirteenth article of the 
ordinance of the year 1723, the ſtates were to exa- 
mine into the condition of the jewels and move- 
ables belonging to the crown, as well ſuch as were 
in the king's ea as thoſe that were preſented 
to the queen * at Berlin, upon his majeſty's mar- 
riage, for the uſe of his royal conſort; they there- 
fore begged to know when it would be conyenient 


to her majeſty, that the above-mentioned jewels 


ſhould, be viſited by ſome deputies from their bo- 
dy, .and compared with the inventories made of 
cha ad. | | 


:.< The late king muried the 0 Louiſa Unik, baer 
to the ö * | 


* 
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It is true by the article above alluded” to, : the 
ſtates were veſted with the power claimed by them 
upon this occaſion ; but it was a power which hat 
never been exerciſed; and was probably never in- 
tended to be fo, but in caſe of a minority or a'va- 
caney of the throne, when it was proper ſuch a 
power ſhould be lodged ſomewhere, to prevent the 
embezzlement of the effects belonging to the 
crown. At any other time to claim the exerciſe of 
it ſurely betrayed the moſt illiberal ſuſpicions on 
the part of the ſtates, and placed the ſovereign in 
the moſt humiliating point of view. But to exa: 
mine into the ſtate of thoſe jewels which had been 
given to her majeſty as à marriage · pteſent from 
the king, was certainly a demand as much beneath 
the dignity of the ſtares, as it Wor have been mor- 
tifying to the queen “. 
Her majeſty decotdiigh refuſed to Tubbs to 
ſuch'a review of the jewels, which, ſaid ſhe, in her 
anſwer to the requeſt of the ſtates, ſeems to ariſe 
from ſome diſtruſt in the ſtates of the kingdom; 
but ſhe added, I ſhall let the two members of 
* the ſecret committee know my thoughts, that ! 
deſign to have the jewels in queſtion ſeparated 
from my own, and fo to deliver them up to the 
* ſtares, becauſe from that hour 1 account . 
ſelf too good to wear them.“ 
Ms... The fact was with reſpeR to theſe jewels; that Mr: Tes 
fin, the Swediſhambaſſador at Berlin, had preſented them to 
the queen only in the name of the king, and ſhe conſequently 
conſidered them as her own. It certainly never could have 


occurred to a foreign princeſs, that a marriage-gift was to be 


conſidered by the nation merely as a truſt, of Which ſhe was 
upon demand to give an account, 


2 This 
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This was productive of a moſt ſerious rettions 
ſtrance on the part of the ſtates, which I ſhall give 
here at full length, as it will ſerve to convey a 
perfect idea of their mode of proceeding, and of 
the ſituation of the king. 
The ſtates cannot any longer cöncenl froth | 
* your majeſty, what they muſt unavoidably have 
4 obſerved; that the queen does not view them in 
the light in which they ought to be conſidered, 
© as ſtates in poſſeſſion of power, as well as faith- 
ful ſubjects of your majeſty ; and as thoſe very 
<« ſtates that raiſed your majeſty to ſo glorious a 
rank among kings, and who moſt willingly offer 
for your majeſty's and the kingdom's anited good, 
their lives and fortunes whenever occaſions mall 
require. 
The queen's carriage towards the ſtates has 
* been accompanied likewiſe by a contempt for 
* the ſenators and other officers of the king- 
dom ®, moſt conſpicuouſly ſhewn in a conduct 
founded on caprice, and which pays no reſpect 
* to the dignity of perſons; as if there were any 


This pretended contempt for the ſenators and other offi- 
cers of the kingdom, was nothing more than an order given by 
the king about a year before, that no coaches ſhould drive iu- 
to the inner cqurt of the palace, except thoſe of the royal fa- 
mily. The firſt, perſons who were ſtopped were the Tenators 
ladies. The ſenators were prudent enough not to complain 
upon their own account, but they prevailed upbn the French 
am baſſador to attempt to drive in likewife, and upon his being 
ſtopped, to make his complaint to the ſenate 3 πNhO upon this 
reſolved, that. all perſons of a certain rank. then ſpecified, 
ſhould enjoy that inpertant privilege. 
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* other fidelity and merit than obedience to che 
4 eee or any other marks of dignity or reward, 
** than thoſe which your majeſty's juſtice diſtri- 


« * butes among your faithful ſubjects. 


The general aſſembly of the ſtates, as well as 
** the whole kingdom are convinced, that your 
< majeſty thoroughly diſlikes theſe proceedings: 
they deſire no happier government than what 
* your majeſty's kind and fatherly diſpoſition 
** promiſes them; but when things contrary to 
* this diſpoſition are tranſacted ſo near the throne, 
* it cannot but occaſion reflections among fo- 
* reigners, as well as uneaſineſs and trouble with- 
in the realm. Your majeſty's wiſdom cannot fail 
to obſerve, that examples thus imprinted upon 
*© the tender minds of the hereditary princes, who 


** inſtead of acquiring a loye for the nation, for a 


2 free people, and an eſteem for fidelity and merit, 


* are taught to look upon other men as born to 

5 be miſcrable for their pleaſure; and as happy or 
2 well or ill intentioned, according to 
— the favours or diſgraces ** meet with at 
* court, 


The queen came into this Lins to be your 


I majeſty" s conſort, not to add to the weight of 

* government. 

„This weight ought the more eaſily - to be 
* borne by ſo gracious and juſt a king, as your 
* majeſty poſſeſſes the moſt ſovereign power and 
* the ſureſt reward-in the hearts of your ſubjects. 


When therefore by-ways are taken by any other 


** perſon, contrary to the engagements your ma- 
© Jjefty has entered into before God and the king- 
dom, 


p „ 


dom, and conſequently againſt your views and 
intentions, they tend either to make two go- 
* yernments in the kingdom, the one with, and 
the other without law; or a king without con- 
* ſtitutional direction, and laws without power. 


„But of all that has appeared, nothing was 
* more unexpected, than that a declaration ſhould 
e be made in writing by her majeſty, in which ſhe 
* ſays, that ſhe looks upon the deſire of the ſecret 
committee to review the jewels, as the effects of 
<* diſtruſt, and concludes with theſe words: That 
** ſhe thinks herſelf too . to wear them for 
* the future, | 
© It is not cuſtomary, nor indeed agreeable to 
our form of government, to take notice of any 
* communication or correſpondence between the 
* queen and the ſtates of the kingdom, concern- 
ing the affairs of the diet. But when the ſtates 
* have done nothing to draw upon themſelves 
** ſuch expreſſions from her majeſty, and a writing 
falls into their hands, which contains ſo public a 
** contempt for the government, it does not be- 
come their dignity to be ſilent: though what 
y the ſtates ſhall in this caſe think fit to do, is not 
to be applied to other occaſions, or to become 
a precedent hereafter, as the general aſſembly of 
** the ſtates hopes, and will alſo: take care, that 


what now gives occaſion ta theſe proceedings, 
** ſhall never happen again.“ | | 


After dwelling ſome time upon their right to 
make the review in queſtion, their remonſtrance 
concludes thus: 

© The ſtates deſire no change in your rdajeſty's 
| N 3 * ſentiments 


| fa } 
t ſentiments towards the queen your conſort : but 
very much that her majeſty ſhould change her 
+ ſentiments towards the kingdom. 

* They aſk nothing more than that your ma- 
** zeſty may be left quietly to make your ſubjects 
& . happy; and your reign glorious ; and therefore 

22 that a perſon whoſe welfare is fo nearly 

connected with your majeſty's, might conſtantly 

* poſi their moſt humble en and devo- 

tion. 

© With regard to theſe matters, the whole aſ- 
** ſembly of the ſtates humbly confide in your ma- 

** jeſty's paternal care, glad not to ftand in need of 
hs 222 means, which God and their right have 

* otherwiſe given them. 

* Your majeſty's engagements with the * 
1 "ow are your firſt and moſt important engage- 

* ments; from the obſervance of them, a whole 
nation is to expect its welfare; and upon that 
© too depends the happineſs of poſtericy. 

The conſtitution muſt be maintained; and 
thus will your majeſty be freed from a variety 
* of cares; and the country and its inhabitants 

vill then fully enjoy the fruits of ſo worthy . 

*© prince's government.” 

So ſerious a remonſtrance as als roquieyl on 
the part of the king, as ſerious an apology for 
what appeared to have given the ſtates ſo much 
offence. 

He aſſured them of the ſentiments of love and 

eſteem which her majeſty entertained for the 
nation, and endeavoured to ſoften the harſhneſs 
of ſome of the expreſſions ſhe had uſed in 
| her 
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her letter to the ſtates, by attributing it to 
their being made in a language ſhe did not ſuffi- 
ciently underſtand: but he {ill inſiſted, that as 
her majeſty had worn the crown jewels for up- 
wards of ten years without ſuch a review as that 
in queſtion. having ever been thought of by the 
ſtates during all that time, her majeſty could not 
but conſider their conduct on the preſent occaſion, 
as ariſing from a diſtruſt, which touched her ho- 
nour in the moſt ſenſible manner. He farther 
declared, that as to the jewels which had in his 
name been given to. her majeſty at Berlin, ſhe 
could not but look upon them as her own, ac- 
cording to one of the articles of the marriage- 
agreement. 

One would have imagined this wretched 2 
fair would have ended here; but upon receiving 
this anſwer, the ſtates ſent up another remonſtrance 
to prove that the jewels preſented to her majeſty 
at Berlin as a marriage- gift, were jewels of the 
kingdom, and therefore inſiſted on the review of 
them. In this ſecond remonſtrance was the fol- 
lowing curious paſſage, reflecting on the ſuppoſed 
influence of the queen: ** The ſtates beg thar 


** your majeſty, without being diſturbed, may be- 


* maſter of your court, and king of your king- 
dom; and finally, they beg (with humility) 
< that all farther corre{pondence upon this and the 

© like RE, may ceaſe *, Wer 
N 4 Having 


® The ſecret hiſtory of the ſtates maki og the reviewal of the 
jewels ſo ſerious an affair was this : The ruling party had 


been informed, that ſome of the queen's jewels were pledged 
. | 1 ” at 
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HFaving carried this point, ſo mortifying to the 
king, the ſtates proceeded to further exertions of 
power, of a nature ſtill more perſonally vexatious 
to him. 

His majeſty had appointed a ſub-governor to 
the prince royal, He imagined, that with regard 
to his own family at leaſt, he might be at liberty 
to chuſe the perſons that were to be immediately 
about himſelf and his children. But this was 
deemed too important a privilege to be intruſted 
in the royal hands. The ſtates ſhortly came to a 
reſolution, that the office of ſub-governor to his 
royal highneſs ſhould be aboliſhed. Their letter 

to his majeſty upon this occafion, is ſufficiently 
curious to be inſerted here. Nothing can give a 

Wl more ample idea of the peremptory humility which 

| accompanied their n to the Ann. It was 

as follows: 

j ** Moſt mighty ne molt potent King, 

iq Having deliberated upon the affair of educa- 

tion, which is of ſo much importance to your 
** majeſty and the kingdom, it has appeared to us, 
2 among other things, that the office of ſub-go- 

* vernor to his R. H. is unneceſſary; the ſtates 

** muſt therefore, with ſubmiſſion, repreſent, that 
© ſuch an eſtabliſhment is altogether unuſual in 
** this kingdom, and that what is practiſed in other 
at Hamburgh, and their great obje& in obliging her immedi- 
ately to redeem them was, to deprive her by that means of the 
money which they apprehended ſhe might be able to rn for 
the ſupport of the court party in the Diet. 4 

A young lady about the queen; betrayed the ſecret of the 
Jewels, for which ſhe got a penſion from the Rane. : 


-- countries, 
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* countries, cannot be applicable to a kingdom 


** which has different principles of ee 
from thoſe countries. 


jn the opinion of the ſtates, as long as the 


* governor is in health and vigour to perform what 
k * entruſted to his care, the office of ſub- gover- 

nor can hardly be productive of any advantage, 
9 „ may very probably of ſome inconveni- 

* ence. 

* The ſtates, in all ſubmiſſion, reſpeRt t Wen 
* ful and tender views which have given riſe to 


* this eſtabliſhment of your majeſty's ; but they - 
* truſt that they ſhew the ſame reſpectful and ſub. - 


* miſſive ſentiments in giving their moſt earneſt 


5 „ Alice, that the above-mentioned office of ſub- 


* governor, may be entirely ſuppreſſed for the 
future. 

< Beſide which, the ſtates moſt humbly deſire, 

* according to the right given them by the form 
* of government, that no new eſtabliſhments may 
be made without their knowledge, in what re- 
" „ lates to the education of the princes; and that 

no perſons be changed otherwiſe than in the i in- 
Ny ſtruction to the governor.” 

The ſtates had no ſooner aboliſhed the office of 


ſub- governor, than an addreſs appeared on their 
part to his majeſty, containing an order, in the 
form of a requeſt, That Mr. Von Dalin ſnould be 
diſmiſſed from his affice of preceptor to the prince 


royal. They laid no particular crime to his charge, 


and it ever continued a ſecret what they had to 


alledge againſt him. But he was notwithſtanding 


for the future to be refuſed all manner of inter- 


courle 
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courſe with his R. H. and to abſlain from going 
to court till farther orders. Two days after this 
another remonſtrance was made to the king, in 
conſequence of his anſwer to a former one, on the 
occaſion of the ſecret committee's having choſen 
ſenator Scheffer to be propaſed to, the ſtates gene- 
ral for the office of governor to the prince royal. 

The purport | of his majeſty's anſwer was, that 
though he was no leſs perſuaded than the ſtares, 
of Fl good qualities of the ſenator Scheffer, yet 
he could not conſent, nor declare it to be his 
pleaſure, that the above · mentioned ſenator ſhould 
be choſen governor to his ſon, as the appointing to 
that office, was a right, which by the third article 
of the form of government was clearly veſted i in 
him. 

Nothing can illuſtrate more fully what I have 
had occaſion to obſerve concerning this form of 
government, than the reply of the ſecret com- 
mittee. 

The ſtates of the kingdom, (ſaid they) are le- 

** giſlators, and poſſeſs power; two qualifications 
o ' by which they are marked out in the form of 

* government, 

But both the legiſlature and the power would 
** be without effect, if obſtacles or reſiſtance 
** could prevent the execution of them z or if the 
* ſentiments of the legiſlators were ſubject to the 
* controul of any one elſe. His majeſty has for 
© this reaſon, obliged himſelf by a ſolemn oath, 
always to agree with the ſtates aſſembled, ac- 
& — to the words of the fifth article of xy 
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* royal aſſurances; ſo that their acts are, or ought 
* to be, his majeſty's pleaſure,” &c. &c. 

This is literally tranſlated, It is obſcurely 
worded, but the meaning of it is wee evi- 
dent, and I think requires no comment. 

Accordingly the ſtates proceeded not only to 
appoint a goyernor to the prince royal, but like- 
wiſe to nominate the attendants upon his royal 
highneſs's perſon, The king was obliged on thug 
occaſion, as on every other, to acquieſce. | 

After theſe inſtances of the plenitude of power 
aſſumed by the ſtates, and of the impotence of 
the royal authority, it might have ſeemed unne- 
ceſſary to lay any freſh reſtraints upon an autho- 
rity already ſo confined. 

But the object of the next ſtep taken by the 
ſtates, ſeemed to be totally to annihilate the rem- 
nants of the few privileges the crown had hitherto 
been ſuffered to poſſeſs. 

Some time after the above-mentioned tranſac- 
tions, they preſented an humble addreſs to his ma- 
zeſty, containing an humble requeſt, that upon 
ſome occaſions, where the king's ſignature had hi- 
therto been requiſite to the diſpatching of certain 
affairs; inſtead; of ſuch ſignature, a ſtamp left in 
the hands of the men ſhould for the future 
be made uſe of. - 

This addreſs ſet ſich, that according to the 
ſixteenth article of the form of government, ſhould 
the King be upon a journey, or ſo ill that he could 
not be troubled with public buſineſs, in that caſe, 
the ſenators ought to ſign ſuch diſpatches as do 
not admit of any delay. That by the twentieth | 

article 


article of the ordinance of 1723, it was incum- 
bent upon the-ſenators, if the king ſhould defer 


ſigning longer than the importance of the buſineſs 


could admit of, to ſign themſelves, whatever the 
ſtates general ſent to his majeſty to be executed 


by him. That there were more cauſes than fick- 
neſs or abſence which might prevent the king's 
figning what was preſented to him for that pur- 


poſe; and that there were other affairs beſide thoſe 


_ reſolved upon by the ſtates general, which were of 
ſufficient importance to require their being ſpee- 
dily diſpatched. For theſe reaſons it was the hum- 
ble opinion of the ſtates, ** that for the future, in 


all affairs without exception, which hitherto re- 
2 Wired the ſign Manual of the king, his majeſty's 
name might be affixed by a ſtamp, whenever 


« the ſigning has not followed the firtt or the ſe- 


* cond requeſt of the ſenate.” 
But it ſhould not be forgot, that in one part of 


this curious addreſs, the ſtates ſeem fairly to con- 
feſs, what they coriceive to be the chief uſe of 


having preſerved in their form of government, the 
kingly office. The ſtates general (it is there ſaid) 


having a ſcrupulous regard to this conſideration, 
© that the high name of the king, renders com- 


4 and and expeditions more effe&tual.” That 


is to ſay, that in fact, the bulk of the people were 


attached to monarchy, and that it would not have 


been found an eaſy matter to govern them, unleſs 


at leaſt a nominal king appeared to preſide i in = 
ſtate. ; 


In this manner did the Hat party, or the friends 


'of F rance, rob the crown of its conftitutional 


2 lights, 
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rights, under the pretext of ſecuring the liberties 
of the nation. It could little have been imagined 
at that time, that the chiefs of the ſame party, 
ſhould, in a very few years, adopt the oppoſite ſyſ- 
tem, and overturn the conſtitution itſelf, under 
pretence of em a * degree of em 
to the king. 

It was not . to be expected, that no at- 
tempts ſhould be made on the part of the king, 
or his friends, to reſiſt attacks ſo fatal to the royal 
authority. But the ſucceſs of ſuch attempts muſt 
have been very dubious. Force alone could ena- 
ble his majeſty to preſerve or recover thoſe rights 
which the ſtates had thought proper to allow him 
no legal means of defending. A plot was accord- 
ingly ſet on foot by count Brahe, baron Horn, the 
marſhal of the court, and ſome others; the ob- 
ject of which appears to have been, by means of 
exciting an inſurrection among the people in fa- 
vour of the king, and by corrupting the ſoldiers 
and ſailors at Stockholm, to reſtore his majeſty 
at leaſt to all the power he was poſſeſſed of at the 
firſt eſtabliſhment of the form of government. 

This conſpiracy was diſcovered at the moment 
the conſpirators were going to carry their deſigns 
into execution. In conſequence of which count 
Brahe and baron Horn, together with a number 
of other ſuſpected perſons, were arreſted by order 
of the ſecret committee. 7 


Aſiatic deſpotiſm could not on a ſimilar occaſion 


have paid leſs attention even to the appearance af 
juſtice, than was conſpicuous in the conduct of 
the ruling party, with reſpect to the trial of theſe 


unfortunate 
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impartiality. But when the violence and heat of 
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unfortunate men. This, as it might hive len 
preſumed would be the caſe, was referred to one 
of thoſe extraordinary courts of judicature, the 
members of which were choſen by the ſtates from 
among themſelves. 

The very title of theſe extraordindry courts, 
proves them to have been little better than ſtate 
inquifitions. They were denominated ſecret high 
courts of juſtice, which is a contradiction in terms: 
Accordingly, no perſons / except the parties con- 
cerned, were allowed to be preſent at their pro- 
ceedings. They were bound neither by law, form, 
or . precedent, but their own arbitrary will and 
pleaſure were to be the ſole rule by which they 
were to determine. upon the lives and property of 
their fellow ſubjects. 

Before ſuch a court were count Brahe, baron 
Hom: and their accomplices to appear. The 
members of it being choſen by the ſtares, amount- 
ed in fact to the ſame thing, as if they had been 
nominated by the ruling party, from among them- 
ſelves; and conſequently theſe were compoſed of the 
very perſons againſt whom the offence, with which 
the priſoners were charged, was committed. In any 
caſe where the characters of judge and party are 
united, we muſt have a better opinion of human na- 
ture than experience perhaps will juſtify, to expect 


faction are ſuperadded to the bias that felf-intereſt 
gives to the judgment, it were vain to hope even 


for mercy. 


All the confeſſions made 5 the perſons that 


were ſeized upon this occaſion, were obtained by 
| torture. 
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torture, which horrid practice the ordinary epare 
of juſtice did not Aut. Wy 


The chief thing proved againſt count Bite 
vas, his having made Balls aha cartridges at Nis 
country ſeat; Which the cbünt atledged in his de- 
fence; had been done by the King's immeckats 
ordet, aud för his maſeſty's defence in cafe of aff 
unexpected attack. Howebeér, this unfortütlatt 
nöbleman, together with baron Torn and fx 
others, Were condemned to be beheaded, ant! Were 
executed decordingly. an 

The criche for ieh cheſe men thus W 
ed their: Hes, not 6dly was by no feng fil: 
ficiently” proved againft them to juſtify theit 
condemnation, but it was in elf of 4 very 
dubious nature. It never appeared that their de- 
ſign had been to fender the King an abſolüte mo- 
nac, bur only to relbſtate him in His Conſtitu- 
tional rights. © And, as ic a free gSverinitient; all 
power that s bfurped, Whether by the crow or 
the popular branches of che ER tray be 
wot dangerous to liberty; reſiſtance ic tlie brit 
cale, may We, be as 9 as 1 1 the 
other. 

After the repeated vexations the king 
enced duting the cobtHIe of this Diet, it «$5548 
be conceived How much this laft blow me 
affected him. 

At the beginning of it he had ſeen himſelf in in- 
ſulted by the treatment the queen met with from 
the ruling party; a treatment as illiberal in the 
authors of it, as it was humiliating to her ma- 
or The king next ſaw his domeſtic peace and 

2 tranquillity 
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tranquillity broke in upon by the ſame party; his 
paternal and royal rights alike invaded; his chil. 
dren delivered into the hands of perſons choſen 
againſt his will; while thoſe in whom he. con- 
fided were baniſhed from his preſence, His ma- 
jeſty afterwards beheld the ſtates ſtrike. at the ve- 
ry. root of the ſmall ſhare of power he had as yet 
retained. He ſaw them fo loſt to decency as to 
render it legal to forge his ſignature, and to Prac- 
tiſe the ridiculous farce of iſſuing ordinances in 
his name, and to all appearance with his ſign Ma. 
nual annexed, _ againſt the execution of Which he 
had probably proteſted with all his might. . Laſtly, 
he beheld: his beſt friends, for * formed a 
deſign to reſcue him from ſuch a ſituation, brought 
to the ſcaffold. _ 

He beheld this without being able to ſtretch 
forth a hand to the aſſiſtance of thoſe who. had 
riſked every thing, to ſerve him. In yain did he, 
as well as his royal conſort, deſcend to ſupplicate 
in the moſt humiliating, manner, thoſe rigid judges 
who had paſſed ſo ſevere a ſentence, in order to 
obtain ſome mitigation of it they were harſhly 
refuſed, and i in a —__ as 3 as ĩt was diſ- 
reſpectful. | | 
Such was the 8 to which the * king 
was reduced by the e or Hat de in the 
Diet of 1756. 
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View of the political ſyſtem of the North, with raſpec 
to Sweden; and of the motives which\ induced Eng- 
land, Ruſſia, and other foreign powers, as well as 
France, to interfere in the Swedi 5 government, 
during the three af Diets. F712 


S the object of the F rench i intrigues at Stock- 
the North, whenever they N proper, it was 
not to be ſuppoſed, that the powers ſituated in 
that part of Europe, would remain inactive ſpec- 


tators of meaſures which ſo highly concerned. 
them, 


Ruſſia had often experienced the effects of the 
influence which the court of Verſailles had ac- 
quired i in, the government of Sweden. She had, 
in conſequence of that influence, been 1 in 
a moſt unneceſſary war with the Swedes * ; an 
though, ſhe had no reaſon to regret the event o 
it, yet it could not be a matter of indifference to 
the court of Peterſburg, t to behold ſo near a neigh- 
bour as Sweden, under the immediate direction 
of a power, one of whoſe principal objects ever 
ſince Ruſfia emerged from barbariſm, ſeems to 
have been to check. the riſe, - or oppoſe the 18. 
grandiſement of that empire. 

It was, upon. this principle, that through the 
mediation of F rance, Sweden had in 1740, entered 
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by the Swedes, muſt have been ſufficient to Have 
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into an alliance with the Porte; an alliance evi- 
dently deſigned to operate againſt Ruſſia, as it was 
only in caſe of a war with the laſt- mentioned 
power, that any advantage could reſult from it, 
to either of the contracting parties. 

The king of Pruſſta had alſo, during the late 
war, felt the conſequences of the Freneh influence 
in the Swediſh Diets; and though perhaps the 
armies of Sweden never made ſo contemptible a 
figure as on that occaſion, yet the part then taken 


made his Pruſſian majeſty ſee the neceſſity of 
overturning the French ſyſtem in a country, 
which, poſſeſſing in the province of Pomerania a 
key to the heart of his dominions, was by that 
means enabled exceedingly to annoy him when- 
ever he ſhould be engaged in a war with other 
powers. 
With regard to Denmark, the intereſts of that 
country relative to Sweden, have, in the courſe 
of the preſent century, undergone a total change. 
Peace between thoſe two nations is now become 
requiſite to both, At variance with each other, 
they have every thing to apprehend from their 
powerful neighbours : united ; if not formidable, 
they are at leaſt reſpectable, and able to maintain 
ther independence. 
France has long aimed at bringing about a 
Cloſe alliance between them, in order to oppoſe 
their joint ſtrength to the power of Ruſſia, and 
to render that empire open to an attack on one 
{ide, whenever the Turks ſhould engage in a war 
with it on the other. But an alliance, rae 
wit 
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fer a French fleet to 
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with a view rather to diſturb than eftabliſh the 
tranquillity of the North, however it may coincide 
with the deſigns of the French cabinet, could not 
but be productive of the worſt conſequences both 
to the Daries and Swedes, 

If the natural antipathy, which unfortunately 
(till ſubſiſts in ſome degree between thoſe two 
nations, could be ſo far ſubdued as to allow of their 
being connected by a cloſe alliance, the object of 
it ſhould be peace, not war; it ſhould be calcu- 
lated to preſerve the friendſhip, not awaken the 
jealouſy of Ruſſia, 

The intereſts of the different countries of Eu- 
rope, are now ſo interwoven with each other, that 
no material change can take place in the political 
ſyſtem of any one of them, without affecting in ſome 
degree many others. Could France therefore have 
ſucceeded in her ſcheme of uniting Sweden and 
Denmark, with a view of producing a breach 
between thoſe powers and Ruſſia; whenever this 
ſhould have happened, it would probably have 
involved Europe in a general war. 

It is by ſea only that Denmark and Sweden 
could receive any effectual aſſiſtance from France: 
the great maritime powers could not poſſibly ſuf- 
give law to the Baltick ; 
conſequently either the Danes and Swedes would be 
deprived of the only ſuccours they could receive 
from their Southern ally, or France muſt on their 


account engage in a war with the maritime 


powers. In the one caſe, they would be left at th 


mercy of Ruſſia; in the other, the tuin of their 
trade and commerce would neceſſarily enſue. 
O 2 While 
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While therefore it is the intereſt of Denmark to 
live in harmony with Sweden, it likewiſe highly 
concerns her to cultivate the friendſhip of Ruſſia. 
The object of the Daniſh policy ought conſe- 
quently to have. been (as previous to the late re- 
volution in Sweden it for ſome time had been) 
to endeavour to overturn the French ſyſtem at 
Stockholm, which always tended to hoſtile mea- 
ſures; and at the ſame time to preſerve, if poſſi- 
ble, the Swediſh form of government +. _ 

That form was by no means calculated to ad- 
mit of Sweden's making thoſe ſudden and violent 
exertions of her ſtrength, from which the Danes 
had, on former occaſions, ſo often and ſo ſeverely 
ſuffered: it conſequently had proved much more 
favourable to the repoſe of the North, than the 
unlimited authority before poſſeſſed by the Swediſh 
monarchs. Accordingly a ſecret article of a treaty, 
concluded between the courts of Peterſburg and 
Copenhagen in 1766, expreſly ſays, © Whereas it 
is of great importance to the two crowns, that 
the liberty and preſent conſtitution of Sweden, 
** ſhould be preſerved entire; and whereas of late, 
by means of ſoreign influence, ſeveral changes 
** have been brought about in that kingdom; fo 
* that a war has been declared, and the-people 
have been taxed, without the previous conſent 
of the three eſtates of the nation; by which 
changes the fundamental conſtitution is, from 


"+ The late king'of Denmark has been heard to' declare, 
that he would ſooner riſque the loſs of his crewn, than ſuffer 
any material change to be made in the Swediſh form of go- 
vernment. 
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© one quatter or another, conſtantly expoſed to 
be totally overturned: the two high contracting 
* powers ſhall order their reſpective miniſters at 
& the court of Sweden, to act in concert and con- 


* that kingdom; and for re-eſtabliſhing it ac- 
5 cording to the true ſpirit and true ſenſe of the 
* law.” 

The very active part taken by England in the 
three laſt Swediſh Diets, remains to be accounted 
for. 

To deſtroy the French influence in Sweden, was 
certainly a point of ſome importance to the Britiſh 
court. It was not however of itſelf conſiderable 
enough to juſtify the expence which muſt neceſſarily 
have attended it. But there were other objects of the 
firſt conſequence connected with it. A plan had 
been formed to make a grand alliance in the 
North, of which Great Britain and Ruſſia were to 
be the principal parties; Sweden and Denmark 
were to follow; and Pruſſia was finally to be in- 
vited into it, This would have been an alliance 
capable of ballancing that ſtrict union which then 
reigned, and ſtill continues among the three en 
powers of the South. 

As the paſſions and inclinations of individuals 
always influence public affairs more or leſs, this 
project of demoliſhing the French ſyſtem in Swe- 
den, though it perfectly coincided with the empreſs 
of Ruſſia's general view of incteaſing her weight 
in Europe, and particularly in the North; yet 
perhaps it owed it's origin to the manner in which 


* fidence at all future Diets, for the purpoſe of 
maintaining the fundamental conſtitution of 
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the court of France had behaved towards herſelf, 
and ſome of her miniſters. The plan however 
was a grand one, and admirably calculated to pre. 
ſerve the peace of Europe. The pacific ſyſtem, 
with reſpect to this part of the globe, together 


with a cloſe connection with Ruſſia, appear to 


have been ever ſince his majeſty's acceſhon, the 
two great objects of Britiſh policy. It was natu- 
ral therefore for the Engliſh miniſtry, to enter into 
a ſcheme which tended to the obtaining of points, 
as beneficial to England in particular, as they 
were advantageous to the general intereſts of man- 


kind. 


There were many cauſes too which made it ne- 
ceſſary for England to take a leading part in this 
delign. : 

Independent of the view of obtaining ſome 
commercial advantages, in a country where the 
ballance of trade was, and is ſo exceedingly againſt 
her; England was the only power among thoſe 
who united to deſtroy the French ſyſtem in Sweden, 
againſt a cloſe connection with which the popular 
prejudices of- the Swedes would not have run ex- 
ceedingly high. The natural antipathy between 
Sweden and Ruſſia, is not perhaps inferior to that 
which ſubſiſts between Sweden and Denmark; fo 
that, to prepare the minds of the Swedes for a 
total change of ſyſtem, with reſpect to foreign po- 
litics, it was neceſſary that the engagements prepa- 
ratory to ſuch a change, ſnould at firſt be entered 
into with a power, againſt which the nation enter- 
tained no antipathy of this ſort. There might 
be perhaps other reaſons of a more private nature 


for 
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for the part taken by England upon ee 


ſion. 

The French party had governed Sweden abſo- 
lutely, without the aſſiſtance of the court; and 
we have ſeen, by the ſummary account given of 
the tranſactions of the Diet of 1956, to what a 
wretched ſtate of inſignificancy they had reduced 
the king, Foreign money had enabled the Hats 
to carry all their points againſt the regal power; 
his Swediſh Majeſty therefore was juſtified, in 
having recourſe to the ſame means, in order to re- 
cover thoſe prerogatives which had been wreſted 
from him. 

After the enormities committed by the Diet of 
1756, the Swediſh court requeſted and obtained 
ſome affiſtance from England. The ſituation of 
the king and queen of Sweden was, about that 
time, placed in a ftrong light, by a very great 
perſonage at Stockholm, 

According to the repreſentations of that per- 
fonage, all the endeavours of their Swediſh ma- 

© Jeſties to promote the true intereſt of the na- 1 
* tion had been rendered ineffectual by the pow- | 
* ers of corruption, which France had furniſhed 
to the partizans of her political ſyſtem. That 
* ſhe had drawn to her all the factions of the na- 
* tion, who, partly for the ſake of the money 
© to be diſtributed, and partly from views of poſ- 
* ſefling the revenues and poſts of the kingdom, 
* had employed their talents only for the ſupport 
of their party; ſo that France governed Sweden 
** with the ſame eaſe that ſhe did one of her own 
* provinces, That the public treaſury had been 


O 4, -- pillaged, 
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* pillaged, the appropriation of the revenues 
changed, the defence of the country neglected, 
* and every branch of commerce ruined.” That 
in conſequence of French influence, the ſtates 


had trampled on the rights of their majeſties, 


placing themſelves above the laws, even the 
* fundamental ones. 
That under the ſame influence, they had en- 
© tered into two ruinous wars one after another, 
* which brought the kingdom to the brink of de- 
© ſtruction ; that every attempt of their majeſties, 
to correct theſe abuſes, produced no other ef- 
* fet but to augment them. Theſe attempts 
* were ſet in a bad light; inſinuations were thrown 
© out that ſomething was meant againſt liberty; 
innocent perſons were brought to the ſcaffold, 
the unhappy victims of their love of their coun- 
try; and royalty was robbed not only of the 
power which belonged to it, but even of the 
rights and- prerogative of majeſty,” 

In this ſituation it was natural for their Swediſh 
majeſties to have recourſe to England, and to 
deſire the interpoſition of Great Britain, to take 
them out of the trammels in which they had 
been ſo long held by France, This: was not 
however a point to be ſuddenly or eaſily. ac- 
compliſned. All intercourſe between the Bri- 
tiſh court and the ruling powers in Sweden, had 
been cut off for a number of years; and as the 
renewal of it muſt have been fatal to the intereſt 
of the French party in that country, it was obyi- 
ous, that party would oppoſe with all their might, 
the admiſſion of an Engliſh miniſter at Stockholm; 
; «4 | an 
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held the reins of government, could not fail to 
prove an effectual bar to prevent ſuch a meaſure 
from taking place. V 

For this purpoſe therefore, it became neceſſary 
to wait till ſome fayourable juncture ſhould occur, 
in which either the Hats ſhould ceaſe to be all- 
powerful in Sweden; or the friends of the 
court, and the Cap party, ſhould acquire ſufficient 
influence with the ſenate, to prevail upon that 
body, to conſent to the admiſſion of a Britiſh 
miniſter, | | 


England, to preſerve a communication with the 


averſe to the French ſyſtem. This correſpond- 
ence was managed by Sir John Goodricke at 
Copenhagen, till after the end of the war; the 
French party in Sweden having prevailed ſo far 
as to refuſe the receiving of a miniſter from 
Great Britain during the war, under pretence of 
their ſtrict alliance with the French king, and 
that of Great Britain with the king of Pruſſia. 
But in the latter end of the year 1763, juſt as 
Sir John Goodricke was leaving Copenhagen, 
by orders from London, on account of the im- 


into a negociation with Mr. Faxell, then charged 
with the Swediſh affairs in Denmark, which 
terminated in an agreement between Great 


„herr to each other. 
The re-eſtabliſhment of Peace had left the ſe- 
nate 


an ; oppoſition, which coming from thoſe who then 
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In the mean time it was thought proper in 


Swediſh court, and with thoſe Swedes who were - 


proper behaviour of the Swediſh Court, he fell 


Britain and Sweden, te ſend reciprocally mini- 
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nate of Sweden no excuſe for declining any longer 
to receive a miniſter from the king of Great 
Britain. Beſides, the very unjuſtifiable lengths 
the Hat party had gone during the Diet of 1956, 
had conſiderably ſhaken the credit they had till 
then maintained with the nation. 

In proportion as the Hats loſt the confidence 
of the public, their antagoniſts grew into popu- 
larity. The bad ſucceſs of the war againſt the 
king of Pruſſia, into which Sweden had been hur- 
ried by the Hat party; the want of money occa- 


ſioned by the erroneous calculations of the ex- 


pences of the army ; and the failure of France in 
the payment of the arrears due to Sweden, had in 
ſome meaſure opened the eyes of the nation, with 
reſpect to the pernicious conſequences of their 
French connections. | 

For theſe reafons, as well as the advantages ac- 
cruing to them, on account of Sir John Good- 
ricke's refidence at Copenhagen, the'Swediſh court 
began viſibly to gain ground during the Diet held 
in 1760. The chiefs of the ruling party became 
more circumſpect in their conduct, and a fatal 
blow might have been then given to the French 
ſyſtem, if a great part of the money obtained by 
the court for that purpoſe, had not been thrown 
away in order to grarify private reſentment. 

Little was done towards accompliſhing a change 
of ſyſtem in the Diet of 1762; but the affairs of 
Sweden were then in ſo critical a fituation, that 
nothing but a change of meaſures could preſerve 
them from immediate ruin, The ” arrears of 
the Trent ſubſidies amounted at this time to 
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between ten and eleven million of livres; the pay- 
ment of which France had conſtantly evaded, tho 
in conſequence of the war undertaken at her inſti- 


gation by the Swediſn miniſtry, they had run ſo 


conſiderably in debt, as not only no longer to be 
able to carry it on, but even to provide for the 
current expences of government. 

At length a propoſal came to them from 
France , too unreaſonable to be digeſted even by 
the moſt zealous of her partizans. 

Inſtead of ſatisfying the demands of Sweden, 
the court of Verſailles only offered to enter into a 
new treaty with that country for ten years, by 
which they propoſed to give a million and a half 
of livres per annum, on condition that the Swedes 
ſhould, during that time, allow them the uſe of 
ſix ſhips of the line and four frigates, all com- 
pleatly armed and equipped. 

A treaty of this nature highly concerned Eng- 
land, as it tended to put the whole maritime 
torce of Sweden into the hands of France. 

In anſwer to this overture, the court of Sweden 
replied, that it was impoſſible for them to hearken 
to any propoſals on the part of France, till ſhe 
had previouſly paid at leaſt four millions of livres, 
of the arrears ſo long due to them; and ſo much 
were they provoked at the delays and chicaneries 
of the cabinet of Verſailles, that it was at the ſame 
time given out, that if France did not immedi- 


. ately comply with this demand, the Swediſh mini- 


{try would give their hearty conſent that a Britiſh 
miniſter ſhould be received at Stockholm. 
| A. D. 4763. | Ri 

The 
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- The anſwer from Paris to the requeſt of Sweden 
not being a ſatisfactory one, and the negociation 
with Mr. Faxell, mentioned above, being happily 
concluded before the end of 1963; in the 
month of April 1764, Sir John. Goodricke ar- 
rived at Stockholm, with the character of his 
Britannic Majeſty's _—y Extraordinary to 
that Court. 

This was a great point gained towards over- 
turning the French ſyſtem in Sweden, and pre- 
paring the way for the intended grand alliance 
in the North, 

The Britiſh miniſter had notwithſtanding many 
difficulties to contend with ; the taſk impoſed upon 
him was an arduous one ; but his abilities were 
equal to it, and his ſucceſs was anſwerable to the 
indefatigable zeal with which he exerted them, 

Hitherto France had been unoppoſed in all her 
manceuvres in Sweden: to deſtroy therefore a ſy- 
ſtem which had laſted eight and twenty years 
that was built upon the moſt ſolid foundation; 
ſupported by ſubſidies, as well as by its being 
rendered the private intereſt of the leading people 
in the country to preſerve it, was evidently an 
undertaking not eaſily to be accompliſhed, 

The diſordered ſtate of the finances in Sweden, 
which it was impoſſible to rectify without the 
aſſiſtance of French ſubſidies, increaſed the diffi- 
culty of ſuch an undertaking ; while the appre- 
henfions that theſe ſubſidies would be withdrawn, 
in caſe Sweden diſguſted France by forming an al- 
liance, or entering into too cloſe connections with 
England, ſeemed to form an inſuperable bar to its 


being 
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being accompliſhed. This was apparently to be 


done only by an indemnification for the loſs 


Sweden was to ſuſtain by the non-payment of the 
arrears due to her from France; but both Eng- 
land and Ruſſia, were averſe to offering any ſuch 
indemnification to Sweden, which proved the 
chief obſtacle their ee miniſters had to ſur- 
mount.. 

On the other hand Ba were, at the time they 
commenced their operations, ſome circumſtances 
in their favour. Theſe were principally the ina: 
bility or diſinclination of France at that juncture 
to pay the arrears due to Sweden; the total want 
of internal reſources. in that country, to ſupply 
the deficiencies occaſioned by the non-payment of 
ſo conſiderable a ſum ; and the unſettled ſtate of 
the parties, which were divided among them- 
ſelves. 

The firſt of theſe had TREE diminiſhed 
the partiality the bulk of the nation had hitherto 
entertained for the French ſyſtem. The ſecond 
rendered the calling an extraordinary Diet a mea- 
ſure indiſpenſably neceſſary. And the laſt diſ- 
poſed the minds of the people to a reformation 
of the many abuſes. in the conſtirution, of which 
party violence had been productive. 

We may add here, that at this time the court of 
Sweden gave frequent aſſurances of their being 
ſtrongly attached to his Britannic majeſty, and 
the intereſt of his crown; and that nothing but 
the laſt neceſſity ſhould make them conſent ro the 
continuance of the engagements with France, 


What change w was afterwards mgde 1 in theſe good 
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diſpoſitions towards the court of London, we ſhall 
ſoon ſee. 

Upon the arrival of the Engliſh miniſter, his 
firſt object was, in concert with count Oſterman, 
the miniſter from the court of Pererſburgh, who 
having aſſiſted at the Diet of 1762, had all the 
experience in Swediſh affairs, and all the know- 
ledge of the perſons and characters of thoſe who 
took the lead in the conduct of them, which was 
neceſſary for the forming of a new ſyſtem, to pro- 
cure the convocation of a Diet extraordinary, 
as previous, to this no ſteps could be taken in the 
intended changes in the adminiſtration. The 
leading ſenators of the Hat party did not exert 
their utmoſt ſtrength to defeat the endeavours 
uſed for this purpoſe, becaufe they ſaw that their 
oppoſition would be fruitleſs, and they were not 
united among themſelves; ſo that a reſolution 
was Carried in the ſenate totally againſt che in- 
tereſts of thoſe who were devored to the French 
ſyſtem, that a Diet extraordinary ſhould be held 
in the January following. 

The ſucceſs of the Caps on this occaſion, was 


principally owing to the ſuperior abilities of count 


Lowenhielm, who was the chief of that party in the 
ſenate, and the great promoter of the negociation 
which brought the Engliſh miniſter to Stock- 
holm. 

Thus far matters were in as favourable a train 
for the views of the Caps as they could wiſh ; but 
every thing depended upon the ſucceſs of their 
elections at the appraaching Diet. In theſe too, 


notwithſtanding the great ſums ſpent by F rance 
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on the S66886n, che Engliſh and RuMian mini- 
ſters took their meaſures ſo well, that the Cap 
party appeared to have a conſiderable majority in 
the four orders. In conſequence of which, when 
the ſtates aſſembled in 1765, the marſhal! of the 
Diet, and the ſpeakers of the three inferior 
orders, were all of that party, tho* the French 
ambaſſader was ſuppoſed, I know not with what 
truth, to have laid out no lefs than four hun- 
dred thouſand livres upon the election of the 
marſhal alone *. 

The Cap party being now maſters of the Diet, 
the reſolutions upon which they built their plan 
of future operations were, firſt, that the ſubſidy 

paid by France, far from being uſeful to Sweden, 
had been highly detrimental to the kingdom, by 
engaging her in expences exceeding, at leaſt, 
three times the amount of it, as well as of the ex- 
traordinary additions made to it in the war. 

Secondly, that the twelve millions of arrears, 


which France could neyer be brought to liquidate, 


had been reduced by different chieaneries, accord- 
ing to the French accounts, to ſeven millions. 
Thirdly, that thoſe ſeven millions, whieh per. 
haps might not be paid in ſeven years, were not 
an object that could be brought in competition 
»The office of marſhal of the Diet was of the greateſt con- 
ſequence, not only from the diſtinction he had in all delibera- 


tions in the Houſe of Nobles, but likewiſe from his privilegs 
of entering into and voting in all committees ; and above all, 
becauſe the d mme not be n 
him. 

This laſt circumſtance proved to be of 8 canſequence at 
the time of the late revolution. 


with 
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with a new war, or with that of an interruption of 
the beneficial commerce with England; one or 
both of which would probably happen, if the 
French treaty for ſhips were to take place. 

Fourthly, that the kingdom of Sweden had re- 
ſources within herſelf ſufficient, if properly em- 
ployed, to extricate her out of her preſent difficul- 
ties, without the aſſiſtance of any foreign power 
whatever, provided that the crown could keep 
clear of new engagements, or a foreign war for a 
certain number of years. 

With regard to the intended reformation of the 
abuſes which had crept into the conſtitution, the 
deſign of the Cap party, was not in any way 
to change the form of government of the year 
1720, but only to re-eſtabliſh the royal authority 
in all its rights and -prerogatives, founded in 
the laws; to regulate the functions and duties of 
the ſenate; and to put Juſt limits to the power of 


the ſtates. 53 . 


It had. been a favourite project with France, to 
gain a full power to the ſenate, with regard-to fo- 
reign affairs. As ſhe was ſuppoſed to diſtribute 


more in annual penſions to thoſe who-ſerye her 


in foreign countries, than any other court in Eu- 
rope, ſhe conſequently could always have the 
majority in a oy compoſed but of ſixteen, per- 


ſons. . 


Other courts, leſs anf in penſions t to foreign- | 
ers, and who are ſuppoſed only occaſionally to em- 
ploy money in ſecret ſervice, thought it was their 
general intereſt to diminiſn the authority of the 
ſenate in favour of the king and the ſtates, . This 
point 
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pdint therefore, together with that of taking the 
adminiſtration of affairs out of the hands of the 
French party, were to be the chief objects of the 


during the courſe of the Diet. 
But a change in the diſpoſition of the court, 
which became very ſhortly viſible, rendered it ne- 
ceſſary to make an alteration likewiſe, in the * 
part of this plan. 5 
The friends of the court bad hitherto So 
with the Caps: they ſeem however to have done 
this only to ſecure the admiſſion of ſome of their 
number into the ſecret committee, for ſhortly after 
that was formed, the Caps found they had loſt 
their majority in the houſe of nobles, which ſuffi- 
ciently. proved that the court had changed ſides. 
The explanation of this event furniſhes us with a 
clue to the revolution which happened ſeven years 
afterwards. 0 
During the Diet 1762, two years before the af- 
rival of an Engliſh miniſter at Stockholm, the 
court — themſelves diſappointed in the 
quantum of the reſources they expected, or rather 
having expended thoſe they had upon uneſſential 
points, inſtead of applying them to capital ones, 
reſolved while their credit was good, and before 
their opponents found out the weakneſs of their 
finances, to enter into a compoſition, deſired at 
that time by ſome of the chiefs of the French 
party, in order to cloſe that Diet upon the beſt 
terms they could. Their fears of Ruſſia then 
* very high, the perſons treated with on 
P this 


( 
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attention of the Engliſh; and Ruſſian m TY 
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this occaſion, agreed to pay ſome of her majeſ. 
ty's debts, to repeal an act of the former Diet, 
which was very offenſive both to the king and 
queen, to reſtore the credit of the court, by ad- 
mitting ſeveral of thoſe who had been moſt zealous 
in that intereſt to ſome of the beſt employments 
and laſtly, they promiſed, on the firſt meeting of 
a Diet, that they would conſent to new interpre. 
tations being made of thoſe paſſages in the funda- 
mental laws, the ſenſe of which had been perverted 
by former aſſemblies, to the my judice of the 2 8 
authority. 
The particulars of 0 agreement were __ 
known to a few; but the conſequences of it had 
given diſguſt to many of the oppoſers of the French 
ſyſtem, who were not pleaſed to find two of its 
principal advocates well received at court, and to 
all appearance in great confidence with the queen. 
Their diſapprobation of it was afterwards juſti- 
fied" by the event. From that time, thoſe af the 
French party, who by this means had gained ac- 
ceſs to her majeſty, uſed their utmoſt endeavours 
to produce a breach between the court and the 
Caps; but it was not till after the commmencement 
of the Diet of which we are now treating, that the 
ſucceſs of this attempt was publickly _—_— 
though before the time that the diſaffection of t 
court became viſible, ſome private informations 
were given to the leaders of the Caps, that dne of 
the chiefs of the oppolite party had engaged the 
French ambaſſador in a new treaty with the queen 
of ene by which he Was: to endeavour to 
perſuade 


1 
perſuade his court, that the only way of effectu- 
ally breaking the meaſures of the Caps was, to 
beſtow the ſovereign authority on the king of 
Sweden, upon condition that the French alliance 
ſhould be preſerved. 
Here then was at once unravelled the whole 
myſtery of the variations obſerved in the conduct 
of the Swediſh court : which had now undertaken 
to protect thoſe perſons they had once deſired to 
remove from the helm of government, and to ſup- 
port that ſyſtem which they had ſo openly decla- 
red againſt from the beginning of the Pruſſian 
war to that time. 
Deſerted by their Swediſh majeſties, the Eng- 
liſh and Ruſſian miniſters, with whom the Pruſſian - 
envoy had about this time received orders to act 
in concert, found themſelves. obliged to proceed 
upon a new plan. \ | 
To increaſe the regal power at the expence of 
the ſenate, could form no longer any part of it; 
and all they had now to do was, to acquire as 
great an influence in that body as France had for- 
merly poſſeſſed there. 
For this purpoſe it was neceſſary they ſhould 
try to obtain the diſmiſſion of thoſe ſenators. who 
had ever proved themſelves the moſt. ſtrenuous 
advocates for the French ſyſtem, and to have their 
places ſupplied by ſuch of the Cap party as were 
wn. to the courts of London and Peterſ- 
rgh. 
In the mean time the partizans of France were 
not idle, In order to ſtop the clamours of the na- 
1 2 tion 
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of Verſailles to make a new propoſal to that of 


propoſal the ſenate thought proper to accept, hoy. 
"ever ſhort it had fallen of the juſt demands of 
Sweden upon France; but the diſtreſt ſtate of the 
finances of the kingdom, had rendered them eager 
to graſp at any thing that they thought would ex. 
' tricate them out of their preſent difficulties, 


. 1 


tion wenn the delay of the payment of the 
F rench arrears, they had prevailed upon the court 


Sweden, by which they offered to pay twelve mil. 
lions of livres in eight years, at the rate of one 
million five hundred thouſand per annum“. This 


The Hat party had likewiſe, by their being 
united with the friends of the court, a conſidera. 
ble majority in the houſe of nobles; and the 
French ambaſſador ſpared neither pains nor. ex- 
pence to detach the other orders from the Engliſh 
ſyſtem, 

The ſecret committee however, in "which. the 
Caps had entirely the aſcendency, proceeded ac- 
cording to the plan laid down by the leaders of 
that party. In order to new the French they had 
loſt their influence in the Diet, and to ſtop. the 
ſupplies for the purpoſes of corruption, which 
their ambaſſador at Stockholm expected from 
Paris, the committee voted it unneceſſary to keep 
an ambaſſadar at the court of France. 

Their next reſolution was, that no leſs than 
ſeven of the ſenators had abuſed the confidence 
that had been placed in them by the ſtates, and 
theretore were no longer to be truſted, Theſe 


November 22, 1764. 
"Jy were 


E 
were the chief ſupporters of the French ſyſtem; 
and their diſmiſſion, in order to make room in the 
ſenate for the ſame number of the oppoſite party, 
correſponded exactly with the views of the Eng- 
liſh and Ruſſian miniſters. 

But a moſt extraordinary change appeared on 
this occaſion in the diſpoſition of the Diet. 2 
When the houſe of nobles divided on the queſ- 
tion, whether they ſhould approve of the reſolution 


of the ſecret committee, reſpecting the diſmiſſion 


of the ſenators, without farther deliberation or 
not, it was carried, as might have been expected, 
againſt the Caps; but in the order of the clergy, 
in which the Cap party had hitherto had the moſt. 
deciſive majority, to the great aſtoniſhment of the 
leaders of that party, the votes upon the ſame, 
queſtion were equal, and it was agreed to reſume - 
the debate another time. Among the burghers, 
where too the Cap party had till then greatly the, 
aſcendency, after much diſputing, it was carried 
only by two votes, to approve of the reſolution of 
the committee. As to the peaſants, they did not 
take up the affair at all. 

This ſudden change among the orders in favour + 
of the Hats, was as alarming to the leaders of 
the oppoſite party, as it had been unexpected by 
them, The whole Diet now appeared to be 
overturned ; and all that the Engliſh miniſter 
had been labouring to accompliſh, ſeemed to 
be defeated” in a moment. The French party, 
imagining they had recovered the ſuperiority, 
immediately declared they would make a new 
marſhal of the Diet, break the ſecret committee, 
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reſtore two of the ſenators who had reſigned, from 
the apprehenſions of the Caps, and totally undo 
all that had been done. This event furniſhes a 
moſt ſtriking inſtance of the dreadful corruption 
which prevailed in the ſtates, as the reſult of it 
does how bare-faced that corruption muſt have 
been “. 

The fact was, the day before the above-men- 
tioned queſtion was to come on in the plenum, 
the French ambaſſador had ſpent no leſs a ſum 


than ſeven thouſand pounds, and his emiſſaries 


were employed the whole night in diſtributing 
more among the different orders. The clergy 
alone were ſuppoſed to have had at leaſt three 
thouſand pounds divided among them. 

However the alarm of the Caps and the triumph 
of their antagoniſts upon this occaſion, were 
equally ſhort-lived ; and the ambaſſador had the 
mortification to find that he had been at a great 
expence without having carried his point. 

Meaſures were ſo well taken by his opponents, 
that the clergy were regained the next day; and 
when the ſame queſtion came on again before the 
orders, it was carried in the three inferior 
ones by no inconſiderable majority, to approve 


Some time before the meeting of this Diet, it was pub- 
lickly propoſed in a club of burghers, that every man ſhould 
take what money was offered, but vote according to his own 
conſcience notwithſtanding. This was done to frighten the 
French from corrupting, and it had the deſired effect; for the 
Hat party thought it more ſafe to make only promiſes; and 


the aſcendency of the Cap party among the W Was 
chiefly owing to this, 


of 
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of the reſolution of the ſecret committee : ſo that 
the diſmiſſion of the ſenators took place. 

Shortly after this, count Lowenhielm, chief of 
the Caps in the ſenate, was choſen preſident of 
the Chancery : and as twelve out of the lixteen 
ſenators were now heartily oppoſite to the French 
ſyſtem, little more ſeemed requilite to be done to 
complete the deſtruction of the influence which the 
court of Verſailles had ſo long maintained in 
Sweden. | 

But the Engliſh and Ruſſian miniſters had till 
one great difficulty to contend with, before they 
could effectually erect a ſyſtem of their own in the 
room of that they had been able to overturn, A 
foreign alliance was abſolutely requiſite to give 
ſtability to the new miniſtry, To form an alliance 
with Sweden was alſo the object of England and 
Ruſſia ; yet there was an almoſt inſuperable bar 
to prevent this meaſure from taking place: this 
was the conſtant refuſal of England to give any 
ſubſidies. Ruſſia had likewiſe always declared 
againſt them: and indeed it would have been at 
that time a bold ſtroke in the Caps to have ven- 
tured apon accepting a ſubſidy from Ruſſia, even 
had ſhe been diſpoſed. to give one, on account of 
the jealouſy which has ever ſubſiſted between the 
two nations; and the fear the Swedes had of giv- 
ing the court of Peterſburgh any public influence 
in their government. 

Beſides, another opinion prevailed among the 
people, that if the French ſubſidies were loſt, their 
contributions muſt on that account be increaſed : 
hence an alliance with England, unleſs productive 
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of a ſubſidy, could not fail to be an unpopular 
idea. The ſenate had therefore great apprehen. 
ſions with regard to defending their conduct in a 


future Diet, ſhould they reject ſo conſiderable a 


ſum due to them by the old ſyſtem, without mak- 
ing ſure of ſome aſſiſtance by means of the new 
one; and they eſteemed it indiſpenfably neceſ. 


ſary for them to obtain ſome object to preſent to 


the nation, which might be conſidered as a com- 
penſation for the loſs of the ten millions and a 
half of livres till due to them from France, and 
which the French court would not fail to find a 


pretence for not paying, ſhould any alliance be 
made between England and Sweden. 


In this ſituation of things the principal leaders 


of the Cap party judged that nothing would be 


more expedient than a ſimple treaty of friendſhip 
between the two kingdoms ; the general intention 


of which ſhould be to give no umbrage to France 
for the preſent; and yet upon the foundation of 


this treaty, the ſecret committee might be able to 


frame inſtructions for the conduct of the ſenate, 
between the Diets, in a manner that would break 
the French ſyſtem entirely. This treaty met with 
many difficulties in its progreſs, from the appre- 
henſions entertained by the Swediſh miniſtry of 
forming any engagements where no ſubſidy” was 
to be given. The abilities of the negociator how- 
ever overcame them all, and it was ſigned the 


fixth of February 1766. The chief article of it 


was, that the ſubjects of each nation were to enjoy 
reciprocally in their reſpective kingdoms, ports, 
and harbours, all the advantages and immunities 

which 
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which the moſt favoured nation did then, or 
might afterwards enjoy. Inoffenſive as this treaty 
was, France pretended to be exceedingly diſſatis- 
fied with it, as well as ſurprized at its being con- 
cluded without having been previouſly communi- 
cated to her. She accordingly made uſe of it as 


a pretext for putting off the payment of a part of 


the ſubſidies, which had been then ſome time 
due *. She further threatened, that in caſe Swe- 


den entered into a defenſive alliance with England, 


that ſhe would deprive the Swediſh ſhips of all the 


advantage they poſſeſſed in the ports of France, 


There is ſomething in the French ambaſſador's 


declaration to the Swediſh miniſtry on this occa- 
Gon, which gives ſo true an idea of the dependence 


in which Sweden was held by France, that it de- 
ſerves a place here. 


* The true reaſon,” ſays he, of the delay of the 
payment of the ſubſidies is, that his Moſt C. M. 
had made, in conſequence of treaties which he 
* religiouſly obſerved, certain political arrange- 


* ments relative to his interior affairs; that one 
of theſe arrangements of his majeſty, with re- 
* gard to the North was, that Sweden ſhould con- 
** clude'no treaty without his majeſty's conſent, 

** That in contempt of this engagement, the mo- 

* There was an article in a treaty made between Sweden 


and France in 1738, and renewed in 1758, by which they re- 
ſpectively engaged not to enter into or renew any treaty, con- 


vention, or alliance, under any name whatever, with _ l 


power whatever, but with a common conſent. 


France had however adhered to this only when ſhe thought 


Props 
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« tive of the ſubſidies of France to the Swediſh 
© court, Sweden had made a treaty with a foreign 
power, without waiting for the conſent of his 
„C. M. That Sweden, not attending to this en- 
gagement, had deranged the political views of 
* his majeſty, as the non-payment of the ſub- 
* fidies would derange the ceconomical views of 
* Sweden.” 
It is time to take ſome notice of the conduct 
of the court. After the affair of the diſmiſſion of 
the ſenators, they no longer kept any meaſures 
with the Caps, or concealed their having entered 
into the cloſeſt connections with the French am- 
baſſador. 

A treaty of marriage had been ſome time on 
foot between the Prince Royal of Sweden, and the 
Princeſs of Denmark. This was a point concern- 
ing the ſucceſs of which the Danes were exceed- 
ingly anxious, but to which the Swediſh court had 

. ever appeared very much averſe. They, however, 
made propoſals to the Daniſh miniſters through 
the French ambaſſador, inſinuating, that if the 
court of Denmark would give ſome money, and 
Join intirely with the French party, the court's 
averſion to the marriage might be removed. This 
obliged the Caps to make the marriage them- 
ſelves, in order to keep Denmark firm to her en- 
gagements with them; but by ſo doing, they 
greatly widened the breach that already ſubſiſted 
between them and the court-party. 

Theſe backed by France appeared, at length, to 
have come to a reſolution to attempt the re-eſta- 
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bliſhment-of an abſolute government in Sweden. 
The plan upon which they proceeded, was, to en- 
deavour to create an open quarrel between the 
houſe of nobles and the other orders; to haſten 
the concluſion of the Diet; and to work imme- 
diately upon the means of obtaining another; to - 
decry in all the provinces what had been done by 
the Caps in that Diet; to inſinuate that they were 
governed by Ruſſia; that Sweden would become 
a province to that empire; that the Swediſh ma- 
nufacturers would be driven out of the country to 
oblige England; and finally, that theſe diſorders 
could only be remedied by deſiring the king to 
interpoſe his authority. 

It was not long before there appeared proofs hy 
no means equivocal of the reality of ſuch a 
deſign. 

A perſon named Hoffman, who pretended to 
act by the king's orders, excited an inſurrection 
in one of the provinces: but, upon his not being 
able to produce thoſe orders, he was delivered up 
by the peaſants, and brought to Stockholm. Up- 
on his trial it appeared, that this had been a con- 
certed plan; that an inſurrection was deſigned at 
the ſame time in three other provinces ; and that 
Hoffman had diſconcerted the whole enterprize, 
as well as ruined himſelf, by his precipitation in 
not waiting for the day appointed for its being 
carried into execution, 

It is to be regretted that upon this occaſion, 
the Caps had recourſe to one of thoſe odious - 
nib of which an account has been already 
given. 


It 
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Its eſtabliſhment was violently oppoſed by the 
Hat party; who, forgetting what they did them- 
ſelves in 1756, loudly proclaimed it to be an 
inquiſition ſet up for perſecution ; and it muſt be 
owned the Cap party equally departed from the 
maxims they then laid down, of having no extra- 
ordinary tribunals for the future. Their conduct 
was, however, very different from that of their 
opponents in ſimilar circumſtances: they careful- 
ly avoided carrying their inquiries too far, in or- 
der to prevent much effuſion of blood: and Hoff. 


man and two others only were condemned to be by 
beheaded. th 
As the court had kept of late no meafures with on 
the Caps, notwithſtanding their being all power- ſer 
ful in this Diet; ſo that party, on the other hand, fer 
appeared reſolved to obſerve none with the ob 
_ Court, hit 
It was remarked, on a former occaſion, that tic 
the king's poſſeſſing ſo ſmall a ſhare of power, of 
was not only a great defect in the Swediſh conſti- ki 
tution, but alſo a circumſtance dangerous to the th 
liberties of the nation, al 
Hitherto the Caps appeared to have been of he 
this opinion; and we have ſeen that at the com- * 
mencement of the Diet, part of their plan was to of 
increaſe the regal power, and diminiſh that of the 10 
ſenate. | tu 
But when the Swediſh court had thought pro- 
per to throw themſelves entirely into the arms of ſt 
France, it certainly became a point of ſome diffi- " 


culty to determine how the friends of England 
and of Ruſſia were to act. The offers of France 
0 


as they had at firſt projected, to lay new re- 
ſtraints upon it. This they accordingly did in a 
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to their Swediſh majeſties were of ſuch a nature, 
that the Cap party could hardly flatter themſelves 
they ſhould be able to detach the court from 
the French intereſt, by any propoſals they could 
juſtify themſelves in making. 


They, therefore, perhaps erroneouſly, thought 
it ſafeſt, inſtead of augmenting the regal power 


very material article. 
The king, as it has been: ſhewn, was lows 


by the form of government to take his choice of 


three perſons preſented to him by the ſtates, any 


one of whom he might appoint to the office of 


ſenator, whenever a vacancy happened in the 


ſenate: and by this means no perſon. exceedingly 
obnoxious to his majeſty could be forced upon 
him. But the Cap party now came to a reſolu- 


tion, that ſhould a candidate for the ſenatorial 
office be three times preſented. by the ſtates to the 
king and rejected by him, the ſtates might then, if 
they thought proper, preſent him a fourth time 
alone, in which caſe his majeſty ſhould no 1 

have it in his power to reject him. This certainly 
was not the way to reconcile the king to a form 
of government, the reſtraints of which upon the 
royal authority had already exhauſted his b. 
tience. 

To counter · balance, however, this improdent 
ſtep, the Cap party cauſed another reſolution: to 
be paſſed in the diet, in which there appeared en 
more wiſdom than in the preceding one. | 
This was, that no change ſhould be made in 

| the 
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the fundamental laws, unleſs it was propoſed in 
one diet and agreed to in another by all the four 
orders. Nothing could be better calculated to 
give a degree of ſtability to the Swediſh govern. 
ment, of which it was never before poſſeſſed. 

Not only all ſudden reſolutions of the ſtates re. 
ſpecting changes of this nature, frequently the ef. 
fects of the heat of party or violence of faction, 
were by this means-guarded againſt ; but the na. 
tion had a further ſecurity for their liberties, in 
the negative here given to any one order, in all 
conſtitutional queſtions, upon the Hh ann 4 


the other three. 


In conſequence of the firſt of theſe toſclorions, 

Baron Duben having been three times rejected by 
the king, when preſented for the office of ſenator, 
the ſtates appointed him to that office withour 
farther ceremony. 
His majeſty refuſed to Gon his- \pitient; [Laying 
they might ſtamp his name to it if they pleaſed; 
and it was faid the queen would not" ſuffer the 
new fenator to Kiſs her hand, as Was Magus on 
thoſe occaſions. 

The king ſhortly afterwards. ten a ſtill bolder 


- ſtep. Upon three perſons being preſented to him 


for the office of ſecretary of ſtate, he, of his own 
authority, and contrary to the expreſs words of 
the form of government, named a fourth to it. 
This conduct of his majeſty ſufficiently indicated 
chat he had ſome ſecret reliance upon his being 
powerfully ſupported in theſe attempts, and that 
what had been done in the courſe of the diet 
would not be of long duration. In the mean 

time, 
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time, the matriage of the Prince Royal with the 
Princeſs of Denmark was concluded under the 
auſpices of the Caps *: after which it was deter- 
mined to put an end to the diet. 
During the courſe of it, the French influence 
would have been completely overturned, had 
England or Ruſſia authorized their thinifttts to 
offer a ſubſidy : but, confidering the many diffi- 
culties their not being allowed to make any ſuch 
offer threw in their way, the change they effected 
in the interior of Sweden, as far as related to the 
adminiſtration, the ſenate, and the diſpoſition of 
the diet, was infinitely more than in their circum- 
ſtances there was any mas to "RE wad va og 
have accompliſhed. 

Count Lowenhielm, at this time a determined 

poſer of French meaſures, was now at the head of 
affairs. Of the ſixteen ſenatots, twelve were the faſt 
friends of the Engliſh and Ruſſian ſyſtem; and 
the inſtructions framed by the ſecret committee to 
regulate the conduct of the ſenate, were evidently 


* The fates gave many inftances on the occaſion of this 
marriage; of that littleneſs and illiberality of mind, which it 
muſt be confeſſed, too frequently marked their conduct. 
They created a variety of diſputes concerning the regulation 
of the moſt trifling ceremonies. The king had intended after 
the marriage, to give an entertainment at one of his country- 
houſes, but the ſecret committee ordered him to give it at 
Stockholm. 

Upon the arrival of the Princeſs, the ſtates interfered ſo far 
as to nominate even the ladies of the bed-chamber. Her 
Royal Highneſs requeſted that ſhe might be allowed to appoint 


to that office herſelf. Ic was at length reſolved that this ſhould 
be left to the King. | 
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calculated to give a final blow to French influence, 
2 promote a union between Sweden and Eng- 

By theſe the Swediſh 1 were ordered to 
declare to the Britiſh envoy, that Sweden was at 
, preſent at liberty to liſten to the pee of 
England for a defenſive treaty. . 
In caſe an alliance was formed in che North, ; in 
conſequence of the union of the South, the Swediſh 
miniſtry were to enter into it preferably to any 
other ſyſtem; whether by ſeparate, Whether by ac- 
ceſſary treaties, they were to accept of no propo- 
ſition on the part of France, till what was ſtipu- 
lated by the treaties of 1957 and 1788 was com- 
pletely fulfilled, and the money due from her to 
Sweden paid; and even then they were to enter 
into no engagements with that crown, Which 
could prevent or check the great plan nr. 
tioned. 

Laſtly, by the final reſolution of the committee, 
the public expences were provided for till 1770, 
without reckoning upon the French fubſidies, 
which was the principal point, relied on by the 
friends of France, for obliging the ſeats to call a 
new diet. ha * 

Such was the MI of the det conelyded Ne 
23th of October 7785 Eg | 
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Containing a ſtetch of the tranſaions preceding the 
calling of an extraordinary Diet in 1767, and f 
the changes brought about during that Diet. 


N fo fluctuating a government as that of 
Sweden, where venality and corruption had 
ariſen to a height ſcarcely credible, and where the 
total indifference of thoſe entruſted with a ſhare in 
the legiſlature to the public good, could be equalled 
only by their ignorance of the true intereſts of their 
country; it could little be expected that the new 
ſyſtem of politics, produced by the joint labours 
of the Engliſh and Ruſſian miniſters, ſhould long 
reſiſt the attacks that would certainly be made 
upon It, 

No ſooner was this Diet diſſolved, than the 
French and court parties ſet all engines at work, 

_ deviſing to diſtreſs the miniſtry, and compel the- 
ſenate to convoke another, 

The miniſtry attempted to get a loan from Ge- 
noa of a hundred and fifty thouſand pounds ſter- 
ling: had they obtained ir, the defenſive alliance 
with England might poſſibly have been concluded 
without a ſubſidy: but France, not content 
with perſiſting in her laſt refuſal to pay the ten 
millions and a half of livres ſhe owed to Sweden, 
interfered alſo on this occaſion. The duke de 
Chojſeuil told che Gendeſe miniſter at Paris in 
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plain terms, that the king his maſter having rea- 
ſon to be diſpleaſed with the conduct of Sweden, 
and havigg leatnt that the ſubjects of the republic 
were going to lend a large ſum of money to that 
country, he had his majeſty's orders to write to 
the regency to forbid any ſuch loan. In conſe. 
guence of this, the government of Genoa ſent an 
order to the principal perſon concerned, and to 
the bank, to put a ſtop to all farther proceedings, 
either ith regard | to the ſubſcription 5 or the te. 
mittances. 

It was ſhortly made no ſecret that the court of 
Verſailles projected to give more power to the 
king of Sweden. France offered the payment of 
four millions and a half of livres, on condition 
that Sweden renewed the treaty of 1738: and the 
French party ſpread reports all over the provinces 
among the peaſants, that if the money from France 
Was obtaibed, their contributions would be taken 
off. This the Hats imagined would occaſion ſuch 
clamours'for an extraordinary Diet, as it would 
be impoſſible for the ſenate to reſiſt; 
Ia the mean time perſons were appointed by 
that body, to treat with the Engliſh miniſter on 
the ſubject of the defenſive alliance. Bur the 
negociation went on ſlowly, as the determination 
in England, not to give any ſubſidy, prayed an 
inſuperable obſtacle to its ſucceſs. The neceſſity 
of doing, ſomething, to ballance the above-men- 


This prohibitions was ſome 3 afterwards taken of by 


the Genoeſe government, in conſequence of the remonſtrances 
of ms Swediſh miniſter at — 
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tioned offer of France, in the eyes of the people, 
was obvious. The Swediſh demand upon Eng- 
land was fifty thouſand pounds. The ſenate pro- 
poſed that this ſubſidy ſhould not commence 
till the end of two years, and that it was to be 
paid only during five, though the treaty was not 
to expire in leſs than ten. The Britiſh miniſte 
in his anſwer to this propoſal, ſoftened as muc 
as poſſible the refuſal of the ſubſidy: it was how- 
ever too evident, that the ſenate, although per- 
fectly well inclined to it, dared not proceed in the 
buſineſs, without procuring ſome indemnification 
for the loſs Sweden would ſuſtain of the French 
arrears, in caſe ſhe formed ay connections with 
England. ” 

While this affair remained in ſpente; the 
French and court parties continued indefatigable 
in their endeavours to diſtreſs adminiſtration. 
They at length conceived a project, which they 
juſtly imagined could not fail to render an extra- 
ordinary Diet abſolurely neceffary. This was, 
that the king ſhould declare to the ſenate he was 
reſolved to abdicate the crown. The court and 
French party were at the ſame time to guarantee 
to his tn ajeſty, that the ſtates, when called fg 
ther, ſhould requeſt of him to reſume it. 
Agrecable to this project, the king produced a 
writteh paper in the ſenate, which he deſired the 
prince royal t& read, and to deliver in order to be 
inſerted in the protocal. 

x ſet forth, That the king had been called to 
the throne by the free choice of the ſtates, 
"MF 7 "Ph he had laboured for the bappinefs and 
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* * for the liberty of his people; but that as ſoon 
* as the late king was dead, the ſtates exacted 
2 from his preſent majeſty an aſſurance, conceived 
in much ſtronger terms than that which had 
C been given by his immediate. predeceſſor z that 
** afterwards the ſtates had abridged his rights 
** and prerogatives, ſo as to render him only the 
* firſt ſlave in the nation. ; 
That in the preceding diet, they had again 
** made regulations prejudicial to his rights, to 
e he declared he would never give his con- 
ſent; nor to the appointment made by the ſtates 
„No Count Poſſe, to be about the perſon of his 


e 


Upon this two A were ſent to the king, 


with a repreſentation concerning the neceſſity . 


putting the orders of the ſtates into execution, as 
well as of his ſigning the new regulations; but his 
majeſty abſolutely reſuſed to do it. 

Nothing was in the mean time left undone by 
the French party, to prepare the minds of the 
people for the extraordinary ſtep it was intend- 
ed his majeſty ſhould take of abdicating the 
crown. 
© The prince royal, in a tour he made through 
the kingdom, during which his winning addreſs 
and amiable manners gained him great popularity, 
collected a variety of complaints, to ſhew the ne- 

ceſſity of calling the ſtates, in order to redreſs the 
grievances which occaſioned them. 
All the governors in the French intereſt were 
prevailed upon to draw gloomy pictures of their 
AY, provinces z . that their ma- 
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nufactures were ruined, and the people in the 
greateſt miſery, 

The merchants likewiſe, who were for the moſt 
part in the ſame intereſt, endeavoured to lower 
the courſe of exchange, in order to put a ſtop to 
the working of the iron forges. 

In ſhort, every meaſure was taken by the Hats 
that could embarraſs adminiſtration, however rui- 
naus it might prove to the country. | 

The ſenate, in order to defeat the main attack 
of their oppoſers, reſolved not to call an extraor- 
dinary Diet upon any verbal declaration of the 
king's ; but only in caſe he ſigned a formal act of 
abdication, to which they imagined the queen 
would never give her conſent. | 

It is certain, their agreeing to call another meet-. 
ing of the ſtates at that juncture, would in fact 
have been to conſent to their own depoſition. 
When the French party was overturned in the 
preceding Diet, the nation expected that the Caps 
would have been able to have formed a new ſyſ- 
tem abroad, as well as at home; which ſhould 
they fail to accompliſh, it was impoſſible for that 
party to maintain themſelves in the adminiſtra- 
tion: they might then be accuſed indeed with 
ſome juſtice, of having thrown away the ſubſidies 
of France, and broke off all connexion with that 
country, without having gained any new ones to 


compenſate for the loſs of the old. 


Some time in February 1768, the king, in pur- 
ſuance of the plan of the French party, had pro- 
poſed to the ſenators to call a new Diet. This 


9 propoſal 


— 
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propoſal was then rejected by thirteen voices, only 
one of the ſenators voting with his majeſty; The 
Hats were however determined to renew the at- 
tack on the firſt favourable opportunity. The 
death of count Lowenheilm, which happened 
ſhortly afterwards ; the war which broke out about 
this time between Ruſſia and the Porte; and the 
arrival of a new French miniſter at Stockholm, 
ſeemed to have furniſhed them with as favourable 
a one as they could have deſired. 

The death of the count was a fatal blow to the 
Cap party ; whilſt the war between the Ruſſians 
and the Turks gave new life and vigour to-the 
Hats. 

It was now therefore Amina to carry into 

execution the long-projected plan of the king $ ab- 
dication. 
His majeſty however, having ſome an 
ſions on the occaſion, previouſly ſent to five of the 
chiefs of the French party, and declared to them 
he thought the meaſures propoſed to him too ha- 
zardous, without his having ſome ſecurity that the 
promiſe made on their part ſhould-be performed. 
He therefore required a ſolemn engagement from 
them, that the reſt of the plan of the court of 
France, and of that formed for the change of go- 
vernment, ſhould be the firſt buſineſs entered up- 
on by the ſtates in the enſuing diet, and finiſhed 
before any other was undertaken ; to which they 
all agreed. 

Encouraged by this, the king on the twelfch of 
December Ne having refuſed to ſign an act 

| preſented 
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preſented him by the ſenate, addreſſed a letter to 

that body; the purport of which was, © that 
* when, ſome time before, the major part of the 
* ſenators objected to the calling of the ſtates, 
though his majeſty had acquieſced in their reſo- 
© lution, yet it was without the leaſt conyiction, as 
* to the principles on which their objections were 
founded. That ſince that time, the publick 
< diſtreſs had daily increaſed ; for the truth of 
* which he referred them to the many petitions 
< preſented to his ſon; to the ſudden decay of 
© the iron works, trade, and manufactures; and 
* to the negle& even of the cultivation of the 
land. That his paternal heart could not but 
* be afflicted at the thoughts of the weight of 
Wn preſent taxes, and the unheard of aiſtredſes 
which the raiſing of them occaſioned. That 
* by the ſudden fall of the courſe of exchange, 
9 his ſubjects had been forced to pay a third 
more than they had conſented to give“; that 
he was obliged to take notice of this, as by his 
* ſolemn oath he was bound to preſerve his 
* ſubje&s inviolably in the enjoyment of their 
rights and privileges. That he did not lay the 
fault of this illegal taxation on the ſenate; but 
from whatever cauſe it had arifen, the nation 


0 Thais leis day ſpecie in Sweden ; and though the 
nominal value of the paper-money in thay country continues 
always the fame, the current value of it is perpetually vary- 
ing. It is by its zominal value that the taxes are paid ; hence 
theſe may be ſaid to increaſe in proportion as its current va- 
luc increaſes, and wice bern. 
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grant it or not; that is to ſay, the ſtates muſt 


« be aſſembled as ſoon as poſſible. If, added he, 


* contrary to. my expectation, the ſenate ſhould 
** ſtill object to it, I am forced hereby to declare, 
* that | in that caſe I do renounce the burthen of 
** government, which the tears of ſo many of my 
art * diſtreſſed ſubjects, and the decay ing ſtate of 
my kingdom render intolerable to me; reſerv- 
ing to myſelf, when my faithful counſellors the 
<< ſtates are aſſembled, to declare to them my rea- 
s ſons for having till then laid down the govern- 
ment. In the mean time I forbid moſt ſtrictly 
the uſe of my name in any of the reſolutions of 
+ the ſenate. Signed, 


Adolpbus Frederic.“ 
His majeſty inſiſted on having an anſwer to 


this in eight and forty hours. The ſenate how- 


ever declined giving one until ſome days after; 


and in the mean time every thing was done by 


the Britiſh and Ruſſian miniſters to keep them 
firm, 

On the fourteenth the king went to the ſenate, 
and demanded an immediate anſwer. They repre- 
ſented the impoſſibility of examining in ſo ſhort 


a time, all the reaſons for and againſt the aſſem- 
bling of an extraordinary Diet; and deſired at leaſt, 


that they might be allowed till the following Mon- 
day to conſider of it: but as to what his majeſty 
had ſaid with reſpect to laying down the govern- 


ment, they hoped he would not purſue a meaſure 


ſo contrary to the laws, and to his wn. aner. 
V rances. 


The 


ment, he ſent the prince royal in a coach and 


for ſo doing, 


RR 


Diet would not be aſſembled) without the king. 
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The _ replied, that he looked upon this re- 
beben as a refuſal; declaring, that he would 
from that hour, have nothing to do with the 
regency z ſo roſe: from his chair and left the 
ſenate. 


As ſoon as his majeſty returned to his apare- 


ſix, attended by. ſeveral of the officers of his 
royal highneſs's houſhold, to the college of chan 
cery; where he made a formal demand in the 
king's name, to have the ſtamp delivered up 
to him, with which his majeſty's ſignature was 
made, 

The college declined complying with this de- 
mand z and the prince went thence to all the 
other colleges, declaring to them, that the king 
his father had laid down the government, and giv- 
ing them a printed copy of his majeſty” s reaſons 


In the mean time, the ſenate continuing aſſema 
bled, deputed four of their body to wait upon 
the king, and to beſeech him not to abandon the 
regency. They received for anſwer, that his ma- 
jeſty perſiſted in his reſolution, 

On their return, baron Trieſendorf td. 
dent of the chancery, ſtood up, and ſet forth the 
great confuſion into which the whole country would 
be thrown, in caſe the ſenate pretended to carry 
on the government for eighteen months (the time 
before which, in the ordinary courſe of things, a 


'That no idea was leſs in Sweden than 
that of an ariſtocracy ;* he therefore * 
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that two ſenators ſhould be ſent to his majeſty, 

to acquaint him that there was ſome appearance 

of the ſenate's conforming to his majeſty? s deſires, 

and to entreat him to reſume the reins of go- 
vernment. 

This propoſition was carried by a majority of 
ſix to three, nine being the whole number pre- 
ſent. The king's anſwer was; when the Di- 

et is reſolved n wy reſignation falls bay it- 
ſelf. 

The ſpeech made by baron Trieſendorf in the 

ſenate, diſcovering that their weak ſide was fear, 
encouraged their antagoniſts to venture to en- 
gage the colleges, the magiſtrates, the clergy, in 
ſhort, all the executive part of the government 
that reſides at Stockholm, excepting the high 
court of juſtice, openly to take part with the 
king. The day after his majeſty's abdication, 
the ſenate had iſſued out a ſpecies of proclama- 
*tion to the following purpoſe. (The uſe made of 
the king's name in it, in direct oppoſition to his 
own act and deed, gives it an appearance truly lu- 
dicrous.) 
| * Whereas his majeſty in the ſenate is informed, 
1 * that the prince royal, by particular order, noti- 
*© fied yeſterday to all the colleges, that the king 
* would not concern himſelf any longer in the at- 
fairs of the government, it becomes highly ne- 
** ceflary to remind the colleges how the kingdom 
by is to be governed, according to the form of go- 
vernment, which they are ſworn to maintain; and 
in conſequence of which, no otaer orders are to 


— * valid or obeyed, but thoſe which ate given 
„ -" 
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« out in his majeſty s name from the ſenate, and 
properly counter: ſigned. His majeſty having 
* that confidence in all thoſe who ſerve in the ſe- 
ce yveral offices of the kingdom, that in ſuch prefe 
a ns and dangerous circumſtances for the nation 
and for liberty, they will conduct themſelves 

2 to the form of government, ſo as 
* they. may anſwer it to God, the King, and the 
© ſtares.” 

The anſwer of the principal colleges was, that 
as by the fundamental laws Sweden could not be 
governed without a king, any more than without 
a ſenate, they muſt remain in inactivity till the 
ſtates were convoked.. 

The refuſal of thoſe, who had ſo conſiderable a 
ſhare in the executive part of the government, to 
obey the ſenate until a meeting of the ſtates, ren- 
dered this a meaſure abſolutely neceſſary. 

The ſenate accordingly were compelled to come 
to the following reſolution. ** That whereas ſe- 
* yeral of the colleges have declared that they 

* would not obey his majeſty's orders from the 
* ſenate, till the ſtates were convoked ; that the 

„ exchequer had refuſed to ſupply money; and 

* that Colonel Ehrenſward and General Ferſen, 

* commanders of the two regiments quartered in 
** this City, have declared that they could not an- 
** ſwer for the obedience of the ſoldiers, the ſenate 
find themſelves obliged to call an aſſembly of 
the ſtates on the 19th of the enſuing April.” 

By this ſtep an effectual ſtop was put to the 
beaty of alliance with England, as the ſenate durſt 
not 
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not with ventured to take it upon themſelves af. 
ter having convoked the ſtates. Theſe would of 
courſe have expected an affair of ſuch importance 
ſhould have been deferred till the time of their 
aſſembling, and conſequently the precipitating of 
this point, would of itſelf have been in the eye of 
the ſtates a ſufficient cauſe of complaint againſt the 
ſenate, independent of the light in which. they 
might view the treaty itſelf. 

Thus the French party deſtroyed at one blow 


the new ſyſtem that the friends of England and 


Ruſſia had erected in Sweden during the laſt diet. 
A ſyſtem which had required great abilities, ; join- 
ed to the moſt indefatigable zeal in thoſe wb! in- 
troduced it. 
The king now returning to the ſenate, end 
the infinite pleaſure he received from the convo- 
cation of the ſtates; and declared that he doubted 
not to be able to ſnew how innocent his intentions 
were in all the tranſactions of the preceding days; 
adding, that he had the fulleſt conviction that 
what he had done would be approved both then 
and afterwards. 
Thus ended the interregnum, and the confuſion 
that had prevailed for ſome time in public affairs. 
The meaſures purſued by the Hats upon this 
occaſion were the boldeſt ever ventured upon 
from the time of the commencement of the late 
form of government. They were conſequently a 
convincing proof that the leaders of that party 
were ſecure of being ſo e ſupported by 
France 
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France at the enſuing diet, as to have nothing to 
apprehend on account of a conduct, which might 


otherwiſe have brought ſome of them to the 
block, and realiaed the abdication of the king. 


The fact was, France had reſolved to light up a 


wa in the north. It is well known ſhe had a con- 
ſiderable ſhare in promoting that in which Ruſſia 


was then involved with the Porte. It is like- 
wiſe paſt a doubt that her ambaſſador at Conſtan- 
tinople had been very liberal of his promiſes to 
the Turks, that the Swedes would make a diver- 


ſion in their favour by attacking Ruſſia in the 


north, while the Ottoman armies len their 
operations in the ſouth. 

In the preceding Auguſt * the Swediſh miniſter 
at the Porte, had an audience of the Reis Effendi, 
who aſked him, if what the French ambaſſador at 
Conſtantinople . had reported relative to the prepa- 
rations making in. Sweden was true, and how ſoon 
they might expect to ſee hoſtilities begun againſt. 


Ruſſia. The Reis Effendi put him in mind, at 


the ſame time, of the generoſity of the Turks in 
remitting the debt of Charles the XIIth, and in- 
fiſted upon a politive anſwer. 

France, therefore, was apprehenſi ve of loſing 
her eredit at the Ottoman Porte, if ſhe did not 
engage the Swedes to perform the promiſes ſhe 


had made for them to the Turks. For this reaſon, 
ſhe reſolved. to ſpare, no expence to recover her 


former influence in Sweden, as well as to carry 
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into execution, at the approaching det, the plan 
ſhe had for ſome time projected of TREES" the 
Swediſh government. 

The Diet of this year was einde bantdy likely 
to prove the moſt critical, with reſpect to the fate 
of the form of government, of any ſince its eſta. 
blimment; and, which was a point of much 
greater importance, if France was to have remain. 
ed unoppoſed during the courſe of it, ſhe would 
probably have involved all Europe in a war. 
All parties now applied themſelves vigorouſly 

to purſue their ſeveral intereſts in the elections for 
the Diet. The French miniſter at this time had 
a conſiderable advantage over his opponents; he 
was the only one who had eventual orders, none 
of thoſe of the other courts knowing the ſenti- 
ments of their reſpective ſovereigns' in regard to 
theſe extraordinary meaſures. Reports were alſo 
ſpread, that he ſhould ſhortly have twelve millions 
of livres at his diſpoſal to beſtow in fubfidies, &c. 
provided Sweden would enter thoroughly into the 
views of France; and advice was ſoon afterwards 
received, that ten millions were actually depoſited 
in four different houſes at Amſterdam, to he made 
uſe of by the French miniſter for this purpoſe, 
Even Spain, little as ſhe may ſeem coneerned in 
the affairs of Sweden; began, at the inſtigation of 
France, to take a part in the tranſactions going 
forward in that country; and in order to detach 
Denmark from the Engliſh and Rufffan intereſt, 
offered the Danes to allow. them to tranſport ne- 
groe to the Spaniſh' Weſt Indies. Added to all 
© this, 
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this, the Swediſh - merchants entered into a large 
ſubſcription} 40 Aden. the nds ** . * r aig 
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Such formgidable preparations 8 to * 
at once, the entire re- eſtabliſiment of the French 
ſyſtem in Sweden, and the A overthrow, of the 
Caps, 

Theſe, however, were not 1. Rua was too 
much intereſted in the event of the approaching 
Diet, and too well informed of the machinations 
of France, not to reſolve upon giving PET 
the warmeſt ſupport. 

With regard to England, her miniſter at Stock- 
holm was authorized to aſſiſt the Caps in obtain- 
ing a majority in the Diet; and as to Denmark, 
ſhe then entered into theſe meaſures with as much 
zeal and vigour as Ruſſia. 

But the Hats had notifidlerably got the ſtart of their 
opponents in canvaſſing for the elections; and the 
ſum ſaid to have been furniſhed them by the French 
miniſter for this purpoſe was immenſe. Accordingly, 
on the opening of the Diet, the majority among 
the nobles, clergy, and burghers appeared to be 
greatly in favour of the French party. Among 
the peaſants. indeed, the Caps retained their ſupe- 

riority. The elections of the ſpeakers. of all the 
four orders were likewiſe carried againſt the Cap 
party , General Ferſen, one of the moſt zealous 
and able partizans * France, Was elected nat 


* The nicht before & day of cleding ys ſpeaker of, 8. 
Peaſants, a report was propagated among theni that the Caps 
intended 
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have purſued every part of the plan laid down by 


8 


NT 
of the Diet; and the French party having the ſe. 
cret committee entirely at their devotion; as not a 
ſingle Cap had been choſen into it, they imme- 


diately became poſſeſſed of the whole govern- 
ment; and could, if they had thought proper, 


the court of Verſailles. 

Fortunately for the Caps the friends of Pace | 
were divided into two parties; one of which en- 
tered into all the projects of the court for render. 
ing the government abſolute ; while the object of 
the other was, only to turn out the preſent mini- 
ſtry, and put themſelves in their places; but they 
declared, that they were, at the ſame time, equally 
averſe with the Caps to any material change in 
the conſtitution. The former were more particu- 
larly ſtiled the court - party, and the latter the old 
Hats. At the head of theſe laſt was colonel 


Pecklin, a man of the firſt abilities, as well as of 


the greateſt influence in the Diets; and who, may 
with juſtice be ſaid, to have belonged to no party, 


any farther than that party adhered to e 
from which he never ſweryed himſelff. 


The firſt buſineſs entered upon in the ſecret 
committee, was, as might have been e the 
depoſing of ſuch members of the ſenate as had 
been introduced into that body through Engliſh 
and Ruſſian influence. -In this point all the Hats 
were agreed, and indeed they had not ſcrupled for 


intended to depoſe the king, which was the cauſe of their 
ſome 
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foine tine before to tell thoſe ſenators openly that 
they would be immediately depoſed; to make room 
for another adminiſtration attached to the French 
alliance. Nothing could be more frivolous of 
worſe grounded than the charges brought againſt 
them, and btought, it muſt be preſumed, only for 
the ſake of forms as at all events they muſt have 
been diſmiſſed by a Diet; of which the Hats were 
maſters, _ 

Accordingly theit depo8ticn took place imtne= 
diately on the meeting of the ſtates ; who came to 

a reſolution to reſtore all the . removed by 
che preceding Diet, and to make Count Eckebladt 
again preſident of the chancery, 

It was reſolved likewiſe in the houſe of tiobles, 
to preſent an addreſs to his majeſty, to thank him 
for his great goodneſs and love of his people, in 
having determined to. abdicate his crown, if the 
ſenate could not have been prevailed upon to aſ- 
ſemble the ſtates; and that the king ſhould in his 
turn thank tlie colleges for the reſolution they had 
taken not to proceed in any buſineſs, in caſe of 
ſuch abdication. 

The foreign miniſters, who ſu böte the Cap c 
party, were convinced of the little utility of oppo - 
ſing at this juncture the depoſition of the ſenate, 
or change of the adminiſtration, and therefore did 
not attempt it; reſerying their whole ſtrength for 
the intended atracks upon the conſtitution. 

In the mean time = French miniſter uſed his 
utmoſt ' endeavours to convince the Swedes of the 
neceſſity of their entering into the cloſeſt conneres 
tions with his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty. The lan- 
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975 held by the Hats, was, that Sweden wanted 
ublidies of all ſorts both publick and private; 

that France would give them, England would not; 

that a thirty years friendſhip had ſubſiſted between 
Sweden and France, who had now made offers to 
the Swedes, highly advantagequs to their com. 
merce in the Mediterranean“. That England 
was their rival i in ſhipping, and manufactures; 3 that 
ſhe ſpoke openly of ſupplying herſelf with iron 
from her own colonies, and already took a great 
quantity from Ruſſia, in order to have © "Yin 


more to do with Sweden. 


8 „ 


had they been backed by the immediate payment 
of a part of the French arrears; but this was not 
to be done, unleſs the project of F rance with re- 
gard to the conſtitution. ſucceeded, The Cap 
party did not fail to take advantage of the delays 
of France with reſpect to this point, to foment the 
diſcontents occaſioned by them among the people. 
They aſſerted, and with great Juſtice, that France 
only wanted to involve them in a war with Ruſſia; 
that they had already ſufficiently ſuffered from 
the two laſt wars, in which they had been engaged 
by the artifices of the court of Verſailles; that the 
ſubſidies granted them by that court were not only 
altogether unequal to the expences which French 


© © The offer of France on this occaſion was, that having 
made a conqueſt of the iſland of Corſica, ſhe was determined 


it ſhould be a free port ; that if Sweden would enter into a 


fri& alliance with his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, he would grant 
ſuch privileges to the Swedes, as would make that Hand 
nnen N 


connexions 
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connexions had ever led them into, but that ſmall 
as theſe were, they had been ſo irregularly paid, 
and ſo much remained due, that they had brought 
the country into the moſt ſerious diſtreſs : finally 
that at the preſent juncture, the finances, the mi- 
litary eftabliſhments, and the marine of Sweden, 
were not in a condition to take any vigorous mea- 
ſures, ſo that without injuring Ruſſia, Wey might 
ruin themſelves. 

The arguments of the Cap party were too well 
founded not to have their due weight with the 
nation, which, together with the diviſion among 
the Hats, enabled the friends of England and 
Ruſſia to oppoſe the views of France during the 
remainder of the Diet, with a ſucceſs they could 


ſcarcely have hoped for, from the aſpett of affairs 


at its commencement. 

After the depoſition of the ſenators in the Cap 
intereſt, and placing the adminiſtration in the 
hands of the Hats, there ſtill remained three 
points to be accompliſhed by the French party 
without which all the expence France had before 
been at, would have proved of little or no advan- 
tage to her. 
| Theſe were, to effect a change in the Swediſh 
conſtitution, to engage Sweden in a French alli- 
ance, and to involve her in a war with Ruſſia, 
With regard to the firſt, the object of the court 
of Verſailles, was principally to give to the king 
and the ſenate a power to expedite all affairs be- 
tween the Diets, of whatſoever nature they might 
be; and to form alliances, or even make war 
without aſſembling the ſtates, This would have 
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| the intended treaty of alliance. between the courts 
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rendered France miſtreſs of the whole military 
force of Sweden, and conſequently have enabled 
her to purſue, her favourite deſign of attacking 
Ruſſia, in order to make a diverſion 1 in r of 
the Turks. 

The leaders of the French party did not how. 
ever ſucceed i in their firſt trial on this occaſion, in 
the manner they expected. Having ſounded their 
friends upon the queſtion of giving the diſpoſition 
of the military employ ments as far as a Jieutenant- 
colonel incluſive, abſolutely to the king, without 
any preſentation, it did not appear to be at all 
reliſhed by them. And when the affair was 
brought before che Diet, the propoſed changes in 
the conſtitution, were in three. of the orders re- 
jected with great warmth, and indignation, by 
Fare ru majority; the clergy alone Feed 
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| The F rench party 3 failed in 8 . 


of Stockholm and Verſailles met with no better 
ſucceſs. By one of the articles of it, Sweden was 
to conclude no treaty with England, or with any 
other power, without the participation of France, 
She was likewiſe to obtain the recall of the Eng- 
lim miniſter then at Stockholm, and to have no 
other for the future from the court of Great 
Britain, after this alliance ſhould be concluded. 
By another of the articles, Sweden was to keep 
fifteen thouſand men in Finland, ready to march 
on the ſhorteſt warning; ſo that it is obvious a 
war between Sweden and Ruſſia would have been 


the e if France had ſucceeded in her 


deſign 


5e 


deſign during the Diet. Upon the whole the had 


gained nothing in the courſe of it, from all her 
expence and trouble but a change of the admi- 
niſtration; and even this proved of but little ad- 
vantage to her, on account of her partizans havs 
ing failed in their attempt to give a power to 
the king and ſenate, to carry on a defenſive war, 
without aſſembling the ſtates ; as well as becauſe 
the ſenate were forbid to tranſport any troops 
from Sweden to Finland, before the next r 
of the Diet. 

The inſtructions however of the ſecret com- 
mittee, which were to regulate the conduct of 
the ſenate after the ſeparation of the ſtates, were 
pretty nearly the reverſe of thoſe formed only 
two years before, by the ſecret committee of the 
preceding Diet. PT erty (fy 

The ſubſtance of theſe was, that though-the 
ſenate was to maintain a good underſtanding with 
all the neighbouring courts, it would not be pru- 
dent to enter into any defenſive alliance with any 
of them for the preſent ; but particularly not into 
the northern league, which had been for ſome time 
in agitation, They declared that France and the 
Ottoman Porte were the natural allies of Sweden. 
Spain and Auſtria, as being in an intimate union 
with France, were likewiſe recommended as 15 
natural friends. | 

They obſerved chat the object of Fogland Was, 
to acquire the empire of the ſea, and to augment 
her commerce at the expence of other. nations: 
ſhe could not therefore be looked upon as a well- 
wiſher to the proſperity of weten particularly 
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as ſhe had ſo lately an opportunity of entering into 
a cloſe connection with Sweden, of which ſhe did 
not chuſe to avail herſelf by granting a ſubſidy. 
The ſenate were therefore to form no engagements 
with the Britiſh court. 

It was at the ſame time inſinuated to the 
French miniſtry, that notwithſtanding their friends 
at Stockholm had found it impoſſible during this 
Diet to ſatisfy the court of France, according to 
former promiſes, yet every means ſhould be uſed 
to put the kingdom in a proper ſtate of defence, 
and to prevent any extraordinary Diet for the fu. 
ture. That the miſcarriage of the affair of the 
conſtitution ſhould not impede the execution of 
the plan of operations formerly ſettled, nor dimi- 
niſh the diſpoſition of the Swediſh miniſtry to go 
through with it; provided the French arrears - 
were paid, in order to furniſh money for the pre- 
parations, which ſhould go on as ſoon as the Diet 
was finiſhed. i 

It was likewiſe intimated to the Porte, that the 
ſtate of affairs in Sweden, would not allow of her 
making any immediate diverſion in favour of the 
Turks ; but thit it was notwithſtanding her in- 
tentions to embrace the firſt opportunity which 
ſhould offer for this purpoſe z and in the mean 
time every neceſſary preparation ſhould be con- 
tinued, that the Swedes might hold themſelves in 
readineſs. 

This was all that occurred worthy notice, in 
the Diet concluded the thirtieth of January 
9738 
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SECTION V. 


Containing an Account of the Revolution, and i the 
Steps which immediately led to it. 


NN the preceding ſections, I have endeavoured 

to give a ſuccinct view of the ſtate of affairs in 
Sweden, during the two Diets immediately ante- 
cedent to that in which the late Revolution was 
accompliſhed.  - 

The deſigns of the court, the nature of the par- 
ties, the intrigues oſ the foreign miniſters, and 
the different objects of the powers who employed 
them, were all points with which it was neceſſary 
the reader ſhould be made acquainted, in order to 
enable him to ſee into the true ſources of the great 
event which followed. | 

It may not be requiſite to recapitulate theſe, 
only let it be remembered, that the intention of 
France had now for ſome time been to overturn 
the Conſtitution of Sweden; that of England and 
Ruſſia, to preſerve it. 

It did not, however, appear ahi the court of 
Verſailles had as yet determined in what manner 
this revolution was to be brought about. 

During the preceding Diet the French party 
had been foiled in all their attempts to effect ſuch 

a change by means of. the ſtates themſelves. A 
method, which from being the moſt ſecure, was 
the moſt agreeable to the diſpoſition of the late 


R 4 king. 
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king. Thoſe people who thought the members 
of the Diet ſufficiently corrupt to have been 


. bribed into any meaſures, did not attribute to 


their virtue the preſervation of their form of go- 
vernment; but imagined they had been as well 
paid for doing their duty, as they could have been 
for betraying their truſt. 

Defeated in her expectation of ba able to 
accompliſh her point by means of corruption 
alone, it became neceſſary for France to make uſe 
of ſome other mode more likely to be attended 
with ſucceſs. That of effecting a revolution by 
force, appeared, from the temper of the Swedes, 
by no means impracticable, But the gentle pa- 
cific diſpofition of Adolphus Frederick was ill 
adapted to an undertaking of this ſort. He was 
beſides a foreigner; the nation would not conſe. 
quently have had that confidence in him, which 
they might have placed in a | prince born and 50 
among them. 

Poſſeſſed of every virtue which adorns private 
life, but unacquainted with that ambition which 
thirſts after power, he was devoid of the ſpirit of 
enterprize, which uſually accompanies it. Form- 
ed for domeſtick happineſs, his paternal feelings 
would not have ſuffered him to take any ſtep, 
which, if unſucceſsful, might involve his family in 
ruin. It was only after much ſolicitation that 
ſome time before the laſt Diet he had ventured 


upon that of abdicating the crown; and as he 
advanced in years, he ſeemed anxious only, for 


e and repoſe, 
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During the life, therefore, of Adolphus Frede - 
rick, the court of Verſailles could have little ex- 
pectation of being allowed to attempt by force 
any change in the conſtitution of Sweden. 
In the mean time a ſhew of military prepara- 
tions was carried on there, in order to fulfil the 
aſſurances given by the Swediſh. miniſter at the 
Ottoman Porte, and to deceive the Turks into an 
idea of Sweden's making a diverſion in their fa 
vour ; by which it was preſumed they would be 
induced to prolong the war with Ruſſia. 
The delay at this time of the Daniſh court in 
ſending back their miniſter who had. been abſent 
nine months, gave the French party in Sweden 
room to flatter themſelves with the hopes of a 
change of ſyſtem in Denmark, which might bring 
about the old French project, mentioned on a 
former occaſion, of an alliance between the Swedes 
and the Danes againſt Ruſſia, under the OD 
and ſupport of France. | 
Great expectations were likewiſe fool by 
them from the event of the Prince Royal's jour- 
ney to Paris, which he had at this period under 
taken. A viſit that was then ſuppoſed to be made 
at the expreſs deſire of the duke de Choiſeuil, in 
order that the young prince might confer with 
that miniſter, upon means of changing the Swe- 
diſh government into a more abſolute one, as 
well as to eſtabliſh a French Chris there «49s a 
more ſolid foundation. . 
On the other hand, the Caps ning defeated 
the 2 Sage. ug watts their r= during! the 
* eee preceding 
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preceding Diet, were no wiſe alarmed either at the 
preſent ſituation of things, or at the ſchemes which 
the French party + i to be meditating for 
the future. 

They were ſenſible the diſpoſition of the be 
king would, during his life at leaſt, ſecure the 
conſtitution from being overturned by violence; 
and though the Hats had put themſelves in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the adminiſtration, and of all the prin- 
cipal poſts of the kingdom, yet the ſenſe of the 
nation was evidently againſt them. 

This was owing to two cauſes. Firſt, Becauſe 
the people were fully convinced of their own ina- 
bility to ſupport a war with Ruſſia, which they 
perceived the leading party, out of compliment to 
France, aimed at producing: Secondly, Becauſe 
they had been highly diſguſted with the laſt-men- 
tioned power, oh account of the chicaneries and 
delays which the court of Verſailles had fo often 
put in practice, with reſpe& to the payment of 
the arrears, 

The Engliſh and Ruſſian miniſters did not fail 
to lay down a proper plan to improve this diſpo- 
ſition in the nation, and to ſecure the moſt deci- 
five majority in the next Diet that ſhould be aſ- 
ſembled. 

They obſerved that F rance ſeemed ſtartled at 
the expence with which the conteſt was likely to 
be attended. And they judged it very probable 
that if her party was not more ſucceſsful at a fu- 
ture Diet, than they had hitherto been with reſpect 
to the points ſhe was deſirous of obtaining, ſhe 
would altogether withdraw her ſupport from that 


party, 
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party, and watch for ſome opportunity when ſhe 
gn effect by force, what ſhe was | unable to ac- 
compliſh in a leſs hazardous way. 

The deſigns of France againſt the confilaation 
were well known, for they had been in ſome mea- 
ſure avowed. This had awakened the jealouſy of 
ſuch of the Hat party as were deſirous to preſerve 
the form of government entire, however they might + 
otherwiſe be attached to the French ſyſtem , and 
it confirmed the Caps in the opinion, that they 
had no other way of ſecuring their conſtitution 
from the dangers with which it was threatened, 
than that of throwing themſelves into the arms of 
England and Ruſſia. 

It was expected that wrought upon by their 
fears, the Cap party might be induced at the en- 
ſuing Diet, to accede to the alliance propoſed to 
them by the Engliſh and Ruſſian miniſters, with- 
out inſiſting upon the point of the ſubſidy, which 
hitherto proved the only obſtacle to prevent that 
alliance from taking place. 

England and Ruſſia were in that caſe to guaran- 
tee to Sweden her form of government; and the 
grand northern league, the formation of which 
was the undoubted intereſt of Great Britain, would 
probably have been the conſequence of the unſon 
of theſe three powers. 

Such was the ſituation of things in Sweden 
when the death of the late king * gave a new face 
to the affairs of that country. 


® In February, 1771. "of 
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This event threatened to prove as fatal to 
the views of the Cap party, as it appeared fa- 
vourable to thoſe of the friends of France. It 
removed the chief obſtacle which had hitherto 
prevented the cabinet of Verſailles from purſuing 
the object. of effecting by force a change in the 
_ -Swediſh conſtitution, and conſequently deprived 
the friends of England and Ruſſia of their prin- 
cipal ſecurity, that no ſuch attempt would be 
made before N were e SOA þ ned | 
againſt ae 00 | 

The prince royal was at Paris at the time of 
his father's death,” where he was endeavouring 
to obtain certain points from that court, con- 
cerning which the Swediſh adminiſtration had 
hitherto remonſtrated-in vain. The acquilition 
of the regal dignity, by giving a new conſequence 
to the royal negociator, gave an e pen 
ſucceſs to the negociation itſelf, 

The French court agreed to pay Sweden a wit 
Hon and a half of livres annually, and it was no 
longer a queſtion whether ſhe would furniſh mo- 
ney to qJuppors her friends at the —_— Diet“. 
foray” 4. P tel e 
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1 . Lieutenapt General 1 Count Scheffer, -who on this dees 
fion was diſpatched by the ſenate to compliment his ma- 
jefy on his acceſſion, by a piece of addreſs obtained from the 
rench court a MG: WET Fe of the arrears ſo long due to 

Sweden. L 
It was night when the count arrived at Verſailles, to 
acquaint the late king of France with the death of Frederic 
Adolphus ; and as his majeſty had retired to his bedchamber, 
I Fas with ſome difficulty * count gained ann, to 
8 him: 
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* to the new form of government, 1 


new Diet was to be convoked within thirty 


days from the death of the king; but on ac: 
count of the prince's abſence, and in order to 
enable him to compleat whatever might remain 


unſettled between him and the court of France; 


the ſenate did not appoint an aſſembly of the 
ſtates till the June following. s Harden tt 
This delay was fortunate for the Caps, as it 
gave the Britiſh and Ruſſian miniſters time to 
exert themſelves during the abſence of the young 
king, in order to en a e, oy the * 
proaching Diet. 
It was then obvious this Diet was to os 
mine the fate of the Swediſn form of government, 
and that if the friends of France obtained an 
aſcendency in it, the partizans of England and 
Ruſſia, would: never again be able to make 4 
ſtand againſt the French intereſt, ſince the change 
the court of Verſailles deſigned to make in the 
him: he then abruptly informed his majeſty of the Jeath of 


the king of Sweden. By the unexpeRedneſs of the viſit at 
ſo unuſual an hour, the old king was taken by ſurprize, 
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before he could have any previpus + conſultation with bis | 


miniſters ; and the nature of the intelligence 
highly to affect him. Count Scheffer ſeized upon _ mo: 
ment to paint to his: majeſty the deplorable fitoation of the 
finances of Sweden, and the diſtreſſes conſequent upon it, td 
which that country had been reduced; adroitly inſinuating 
that this was altogether owing to the non-payment; of the 
French arrears. * In the ſituation of mind into which the. king 
had been thrown, the eloquence of the count could not fail 
to have due weight ; and accordingly His majeſty gave him 
his word he would next 1 order his RI to os = 
$wediſh, demands, 17-6 * 

1 Swediſh 
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Swediſh conſtitution, would infallibly deprive 


Pi 
chem of the means of N _ intereſt for at 
the future. it 

weir the Caps were fo: lee in in 
E efforts on this occaſion, and ſo power- St 
fully ſupported by the Britiſh and Ruſſian mi- N 
niſters, that after the elections had taken place, 
there appeared among the three Wart orders a 90 
conſiderable majority of that party. _ hi 

In the mean time the young king wrote in F 
the moſt gracious: terms to the ſenate; approv- pl 
ing of all the ſteps they had taken, and repeat- cl 
edly aſſuring them that he ee 0 d q 
according to the laws. to 

The language held by the French party, was w 
alſo that no attempt would be made upon the 1 
conſtitution; that they only meant to procure pr 
the payment of the arrears due to them from re 


France; but that they would do nothing to 
obtain them which could juſtly: offend any other 
power. 

This was calculated. holly to. abate. the op- 
poſition made to them, and to keep themſelves 
in the adminiſtration till they had ruined the 
other party, which would have ſet them at liberty 


to act afterwards. e to ag: Toggrſtion 2 
of F 2 1b | be 
His Swediſh majeſty in * way from Paris fo 

| vale a viſit to his unele the king of Pruſſia, and * 
gave him the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of his pacific 2 


intentions, and of his deſire to govern according 
to the laws of his. country, without aiming in the 
leaſt at any augmentation of his authority. His 
Pruſſian 
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Pruſſian majeſty. expreſſed the higheſt ſatisfaction 
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at theſe declarations, and ſtrongly recommended 
it to his nephew to perſevere in thoſe intentions“; 
immediately afterwards the king ſet off * 
Stockholm, where he arrived 3 the end of 


May. 


government in the year 1720, the Swedes had 
hitherto beheld only foreigners on the throne, 
Frederic the Firſt, and Frederic Adolphus ; 
princes who neither of them bad any hereditary 
claim to the crown, and who both were conſe. 
quently indebted, for the dignity they enjoyed 
to the free election of the people they governed: 
who therefore could not conceive they poſſeſſed 


It has been a generally received opinion that the king of 


Pruſſia had no inconſiderable ſhare in bringing about the late 
revolution. But the reverſe of this is the truth. 

When the king of Sweden arrived at Bronſwick, on his 
road to Stockholm, he wrote a letter to the king of Pruſſia, in 
which he acquainted him, that he had come fo far in the in- 
tention of paying his court at Berlin z but that affairs were 
ſo prefling for his return to Sweden, that it would be impoſſi- 
ble for him to have that ſatisfaction. As ſoon as the king 
of Pruſſia received this letter, he ſent to prince Henry, telling 
him, that he ſuppoſed his nephew was diverted from ſeeing 


him by the infinuations of France; that it muſt appear ex- 


traordinary in the eyes of all Europe, that he ſhould have 
been twice at Brunſwick without going to Berlin; and there- 
fore he recommended it to the pringe, who knew the young 
king's character better than he did, to write a proper letter 
vpon the occaſion, which ſhould be delivered into bis Swediſh 
majeſty's own hand. 

This was accordingly done, and on the 1 of the 
Prince's n RIG ſet out W | 


| any 
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any right to a greater ſhare of power than that 
people had allotted to them; and who unexpect- 
edly finding a ſceptre placed in their hands, muſt 
naturally have conſidered the external hore 
paid to royalty as an acquiſition of no ſmall im- 
portance; an acquiſition ſufficiently dazzling to 
thoſe not accuſtomed from their childhood to look 
forwards to it, to make them forget in the ſplen- 
dor of a crown, how little real power” that of 19h 
amen upon the wearer, 
It was to theſe cireumſtances perhaps that the 
Swediſh conſtitution partly owed its ſafety during 
the reigns of the above: mentioned monarchs; but 
from the temper and diſpoſitions of thoſe Princes 
it likewiſe derived ſecuriix..tut.t 
The character of, Frederic Adolphus: has been 
already given; and that of Frederic the Firſt ſo 
far bore a reſemblance to it, that he was equally 
meapable of any enterprize which required a ſpi- 
rit of intrigue to carry it into execution; and 
equally ayerſe to diſturb the tranquillity of his 
reign, . by any violent, attempts. to; increaſe = 

; e e 2A nov A et o hal 30, 
It was perhe aps ey ehder tes fuch . 
as theſe, that the Swediſh form” of” government, 
defective and corrupted as it was, could poſſibly 
have ſubſiſted ſo long. But in his preſent m- 
jeſty of Sweden, the ſon and ſuceeſſor of Frederic 
Adolphus, his ſubjects beheld'a Fe of a 3 
different genius. * 
Guſtavus the Third was about = Joke twenty 
when he was proclaimed king of. Sweden. 
From his mother, the preſent queen dowager, 
filter 
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ſiſter to the king of Pruſſia, he ſeems to inherit 
the ſpirit and abilities of his uncle; from his fa- 
ther, that benevolence of heart, which ſtill ren- 
ders the memory of Frederic Adolphus dear to the 


Swedes. 


Born with talents that would have refletted 
luſtre _on any rank, but peculiarly ſuited to the 
exalted one he was deflined to hold ; his natural 
endowments were cultivated to the higheſt pitch, 


by an education the moſt finiſhed, and moſt nicely 


adapted to a ſituation, which would probably one 
day, require their fulleſt exertion, 

By, a graceful and commanding oratory, the 
moſt captivating manner and infinuating addreſs, 


he caught the hearts of thoſe who beheld him 


only in public; by an extent of knowledge and 


depth of judgment, he excited the admiration of 
ſuch as had an opportunity of being nearer his 


perſon, But neither of theſe could as yet ſuſpect 
him of that genius for intrigue, of that bold and 
enterprizing ſpirit which have ſince diſtinguiſhed 
him z neither could hope that ſuch a genius, 
whilſt it was exerted to promote the particular 
intereſts of the prince who poſſeſſed it, ſhould yet 
never loſe ſight. of the happineſs of the people; 


that ſuch a Pie ſhould be under the direction of 


prudence, and in its courſe be marked by a mo- 
deration as amiable as it is rare. 

Neglectful of pleaſures, yet not averſe to them, 
wichoud being diſſipated, he taſted the amuſements 


of a court; and in 15 midft of the cloſeſt applica- 


tion to ſtudy, retained all that graceful eaſe which 
qualifies to ſhine in a circle. He cultivated with 
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equal fucceſs the arts of governing, and of pleaf. 
ing; and knew alike how to gain the teſped, 
18. win ypon the affections of bis future ſub. 
ects, 

Under the appearance of the moſt diſitereſted 
patriotiſm, an ambition great as his talents, lay 
concealed: and covered by a zeal for the welfare 
of his ſubjefts, his deſigns upon their Hbertles 
might have eſcaped the penettation of the tho 
ſagacious. ö 

Such were the talents, ſuch the ambition of a 
prince deſtined to wield a ſceptre, that could af. 
ford no ſcope for the one, no gratification” to the 
other. Who, maſter of every popular art, was 
in a popular government, to ſubmit to the ca. 
price of a ſenate, or the dictates of a foreign mi- 
miſter : who, fully equal to the taſk of governing 
others, was to be himſelf allowed no will of his 
own; and who, poſſeſſed. of the hearts of his 
people,” was to be their king only in name; was 
to content himfelf with the gaudy rrappings of 
royalty, which he deſpiſed ; and was to refrain 
from graſping at that power which fortned the firſt 
object of his wiſhes, 

Nothing could exceed the atten tratichs of 

joy teſtified by the people at the arrival of the 

king at Stockholm, but the amiable affability with 

which he received all who approached him. No 

conduct could be better calculated to extend his 

| popularity to the remoteſt parts of his dominions, 
than that which he adopted, 

Three times a week he regularly g gave audience 
10 all who preſented themſelves. It requited 


- neither 
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neither rank, fortune, or intereſt to obtain acceſs 
to him ; it was ſufficient to have been injured, 
and to have a legal cauſe of complaint to lay 
before him. He liſtened to the meaneſt of his 
ſubjects with the dignity of a ſovereign indeed, 
but at the ſame time with the tenderneſs of a pa- 
rent. He entered into the minuteſt details that 
concerned them; he informed himſelf of their 
private affairs; and ſeemed to take all that in- 
tereſt in their happineſs which is ſo grateful to 
the unfortunate, and ſo rarely to be met with in 
perſons whoſe elevated ſtations place them in a 
manner beyond the reach, or even the knowledge 
of the 1 of got er _— _ man- 
kinc. 
When a eue tender to cares like 
theſe, he could not fail to be conſidered as the 
father of his people. In the warmth of their 
gratitude, they forgot that motives of ambition 
might have had ſomie ſhare in forming a conduct 


which to them appeared to proceed wholly from 


the pureſt bene volence; a conduct, in which the 
tenor of his majeſty's actions has indeed proved 
he conſulted his feelings, but which has likewiſe 


been ſince proved by the event, to have been the 


wiſeſt he could have choſen for the purpoſe of 
carrying the 3 ** meditated into execu- 

tion, ite 
If his Swediſh pes Aid chas ee hy 
at popularity, he likewiſe endeavoured to perſuade 
the leading men of the kingdom into an opinion 
of his ſincere and inviolable attachment to the 
conſtitution of his country; of his being perfectly 
S 2 ſatisfled 
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ſatisfied with the ſhare of power that conſtitution 
had allotted to him; and took every opportunity 
to declare that he conſidered it as his greateſt 
glory to be the firſt citizen of a free people. 

He ſeemed intent only on baniſhing corruption, 
and promoting union; he declared he would be 
of no party but that of the nation; and that he 
would ever pay the moſt arent obedience to 
whatever the Diet ſhould enact. * 
Theſe profeſſions created ſuſpicions among a 
few, but they lulled the many into a fatal ſecurity. 
Thoſe however who poſſeſſed a greater ſhare of 
penetration, thought his majeſty promiſed too 
much to be in earneſt; and notwithſtanding he 
maintained an outward appearance of impartiality, 
they could not help obſerving that all his favour- 
ites were of the French party, as well as that the 
vhole adminiſtration was at the en the: court 
of Verſailles. | 
It was evident to the friends! of England and 
Ruſſia, that they had in Guſtavus a more formi- 
dable opponent to contend with than they had as 
yet encountered, ſince thoſe powers firſt interfered 
in the interior policy of Sweden. 
Shortly after the-king's arrival at Stockholm, 
the court of France, which had lately employed 
only miniſters of the ſecond order in Sweden, 
no ſent an ambaſſador “ thither, which was a 


ſufficient proof of the importance of che commil- 


Mr. de Vergennes who juſt before had been Ambaſſador 
at Conſtantinople, a worthy and reſpectable man. He is now 
miniſter for the department of foreign affairs at Paris. 

| MD 
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ſion with which he was charged. A miniſter from 
Spain ſoon after made his appearance there: this 
ſeemed to threaten the opening of a new ſource of 


aſſiſtance from Madrid, to ſupport the cauſe and 


friends of France in the approaching Diet. 
In the mean time the Engliſh and Ruſſian mi- 


niſters were indefatigable in their endeavours to 


guard againſt thoſe deſigns of the Swediſh court, 
which they had long known were in agitation, 
and which from ſuch formidable preparations ap- 
peared to be haſtening to maturity. 


It was impoſſible to oppoſe theſe with effect, 


but by a ſpeedy concluſion of the treaty of alliance 
between England, Ruſſia, and Sweden, which was 
to form the baſis of the projected northern league. 
As long as an adminiſtration devoted to France, 
and warmly ſupported by the king of Sweden 
continued in power, no negociation for this pur- 
poſe could be renewed. 

The firſt ſtep therefore that it was neceſſary 
for them to take, was to procure the diſmiſſion 
of a majority of the ſenators, who were all in the 
French intereſt, and to place the adminiſtration 


.in the hands of thoſe who had proved themſelves 
the ſtaunch friends of the Engliſh and Ruſſian 


ſyſtem. 

This being accompliſhed, they might leave the 
remainder of their plan to be compleated by rhe 
apprehenſions which the gradual diſcloſing of 
the intentions ef his Swediſh majeſty. could not 
fail to excite, not only among the Caps, but even 
ſuch of the Hats as were not diſpoſed, however 
otherwiſe attached to France, to - purchaſe a con- 


S 3 nection 


nection with that power at the expence of their 
conſtitution, 

On the other hand, the vibe eaſily penetrated 
into the views of his opponents, and by the moſt 
artful policy endeavoured to defeat them.” 

On the opening of the Diet the Caps appeared 
to have the moſt decifive majority in the three in- 
ferior orders. In the houſe of nobles it is true 
the Hats had the ſuperiority, and of courſe the 
marſhal of the Diet was of that party, which af- 
terwards proved a point of great conſequence to 
the king. But in the ſecret committee, all the 
members taken from the order of Burghers were 
of the Cap party; and there were only four Hats 
among thoſe choſen by the clergy. 

That committee, as was obſerved on a former 
occaſion, . poſſeſſed abſolute power in what related 
to foreign affairs, and in a great degree directed 
all the operations of the ſtates. Their reſolutions 
generally became the acts of the Diet; and con- 
ſequently the Engliſh and Rufſian intereſt having 
the aſcendency in that body, the king muſt have 


ſoon perceived that his influence in it would be 


proportionably ſmall. 

This fituation was certainly truly critical, 
Should the Caps become maſters of the Diet, an 
event he had every reaſon to apprehend, the diſ- 
miſſion of all his friends and partizans from every 
office of truſt and power, would be the infallible 
conſequence. This would probably be immedi- 
ately followed by the completion. of that treaty 
with Ruſſia and England, by which his hopes of 
en the conſtitution would be cut off for 
ever, 
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ever, as the contracting parties were to be guaran- 
tees for its ſafety. 


The Hats indeed had a great majority in the | 


houſe of nobles, but even that party was by no 


means at his Majeſty's devotion, On the con- 


trary, inſtead of haying any reliance upon their 
ſupporting him, he appeared to derive his princi- 
pal conſequence from his adhering to hem. 
Their leaders had too long fed on the bounties 
of France, to be eaſily prevailed upon to yield 
up their title to them, by conſenting to, any ma- 
terial change in the conſtitution, It was only in 
virtue of the power which that conſtitution had 
veſted in them, that they poſſeſſed any claim to 
the favours of the court of Verſailles, The ſub- 
verſion of it would therefore deſtroy all their hopes 
of obtaining. future emoluments from the ſame 
quarter. 
Only a few friends perſonally attached to the 
king, were ready to co-operate with him in what- 


ever he ſhould undertake; but their number was 


ſo ſmall, they could hardly. be denominated a 
third party in the Diet; neither did they aſſume 
the appearance of one, by acting in any manner 
from themſelves. | 

Hardly ſeated on the throne, the affections of 
his ſubjects as yet untried, ignorant of the diſpo- 
ſition of the ſoldiery, and ſome parts of his plan 
not ripe for execution, his majeſty was obliged to 


act with all the caution and deliberation that the | 


_ 


delicacy of his ſituation required. 
It was not ſufficient for his purpoſe that the 
bulk of the nation had for lome time viewed the 
ab P conduct 
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conduct of their governors with a ſilent and ſullen 
diſcontent. It was neceſſary to have their indig. 
nation ſufficiently kindled to make them take an 
active part in favour of their ſovereign, in caſe his 
firſt attempt ſnould prove abortive. In their af. 
fections only he might ground his future ſecurity, 
ſhould the blow he meditated to ſtrike miſs it's 
aim; but it was by rouſing their courage and call- 
ing their zeal into action, that he could alone hope 
to be furniſhed with che means of repeating it af. 


terwards with more ſucceſs. 


Patience and ſubmiſſion have been long the 
characteriſtics of the lower claſs of the Swedes. 
They are not conſequently eaſily moved to re- 
ſiſtance; and though it was probable they would 
not oppoſe a change in their conſtitution, it was 
not to be expected they would contribute to it, 

unleſs their minds had been previouſly prepared 
for the purpoſe, which would require both ma- 
nagement and time to effect. 

Hence the king perceived, on the one hand, the 
hazard he ran, ſhould he precipitate the execution 


of his ſchemes ; on the other, the aſcendency the 


friends of England and Ruſſia had acquired in the 
Diet, ſeemed to render delay equally dangerous. 
Thus circumſtanced, he purſued the conduct 
which might have been expected from his pru- 
dence, his judgment, and his penetration. A con- 
duct which deceived all parties, and imperceptibly 
promoted his own ends, as much as it was calcu- 
lated to defeat theirs. 
As the depoſition of the ſenate would be one 


of the firſt objects of the Caps, it became neceſ- 
ſary 
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ſary for the king to e to protract, if he 
could not prevent their fate. On this account it 
was requiſite that the Diet ſhould be rendered as 
inactive as poſſible, by throwing difficulties in the 
way of every tranſaction, which in the uſual 
courſe of buſineſs was to precede that mea- 

ſure. 1 

One of the firſt points gone into by the ſtates 
after their meeting was, that of regulating the 
aſſurances which were to be ſigned by his majeſty 

revious to his coronation. 

This created à diſpute between the houſe of 
nobles and the other orders. A coolneſs had for 
ſome time before ſubſiſted between them, owing 
to a very imprudent ſtep taken by the ſenate the 
preceding ſummer. 

Upon a particular occaſion they had laid it down 
as a maxim, that all the great offices of the ſtate 
were to be filled by the nobility only. The in- 
ferior order aſſerted that this was directly contrary 
to the fundamental laws of the conſtitution, and 
that every man of merit, of whatſoever rank, was 
eligible to the higheſt offices ; and they were even 
much diſpoſed to decide chat a burgher might be 
a ſenator, 

Contentions of this ſort in a free ſtate, have been 
ever fatal to liberty; and one great defect in the 
Swediſh form of government was, that in its own 
nature it was peculiarly liable to them. 

To widen this breach between the houſe of no- 
bles and the other orders, became evidently the 
intereſt of the court party, from its tendency to 

| create 
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create that inactivity in the Diet, which was ſo fa- 
vourable to the views of the king. 

Notwithſtanding that it is to be preſumed his 
majeſty ſecretly fomented this diſunion among the 
ſtates, he had the art however at once to reap 
every advantage he could derive from i it, and at 
the ſame time to acquire in the eyes of the nation 
all the merit of endeavouring to heal diviſions ſo 
e to the ſtate. 

ith a paternal care he appeared ſolicitous only 

to reconcile the different parties to each other, 
whom he amuſed by repeated propoſals for an ac- 
commodation between them, which he well knew 
could not, nor never in reality wiſhed ſhould take 
place: yet his diſcourſes wore ſuch an air of ſin- 
cerity, he ſeemed animated by ſo warm a zeal for 
the happineſs of his people, appeared ſo indifferent 
to his own intereſts, and ſo indefatigable in uſing 
every means which could in any ſhape promote 
union among the members of the Diet, that it 
was hardly poſſible to penetrate into his real in- 
tentions. 

wed © laid he in the concluſion of one of his 
peeches, my intentions were leſs pure, leſs in- 
* nocent, leſs ſincere; if my heart was not filled 
* with the moſt tender love for my country ; for 
. * its independence, its liberty, its glory, and its 
* happineſs; I might quietly have watched my 
* opportunity, and after the example of other 
kings, my predeceſſors, have ſeized the occaſion 
to take advantage of their diviſions, at the ex- 
S pence of their liberty and their laws.“ 
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Such was the language held by the king. He 
even went a ſtep farther. He ſent to the Engliſh- 
and Ruſſian miniſters, to know whether by their 
means à union of the our *. not be 
brought about. | 

His majeſty likewiſe ſet many W on 
foot for this purpoſe, which could anſwer no other 
end than to expeſe the conduct of the ſtates to 
the nation, and place his own in the moſt amiable 
point of view. By the one, he was ſure to add 
to his popularity; by the other, he hoped to 
create among the people a diſlike to their vet 
government. 

The point in diſpute between the houſe of no- 
bles and the other orders, was, whether any addi- 
tion ſnould be made to the aſſurances vary had 
been ſigned by the late king in 1751. 

The latter aſſerted that as many new laws had 
taken place ſince that period, it was neceſſa- 
ry ſome notice ſhould be taken of them in the 
aſſurances his preſent majeſty was to give. The 
former inſiſted that thoſe ſhould remain as they 
were. Both parties adhered pertinaciouſly to their 
opinion, and the conſequence was that a ſtop was, 
in a great meaſure, put to the ng of the 
Diet. 

The lower orders had certainly on this occaſion 
juſt grounds for complaint, and perhaps to ſuſ- 
pect the ſincerity of the king. What had been 
reſolved upon by three of the orders, could not, 
according to the form of government, any longer 


be conſidered as a matter in diſpute, but ought 


immediately to have paſſed into a law. This the 
13 : nobleg 
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nobles had evaded by endeavouring to render the 
preſent caſe, one of thoſe in which the unanimous 
conſent of the four orders was requiſite. 

They aſſerted that their privilege would be at- 
tacked by ſome of the additions which the infe- 
rior orders propoſed to make to the king's aſſur- 
ances. His majeſty therefore by taking advantage 
of this evaſion, and refuſing to ſign the aſſurances 
without the concurrence of the nobles, rendered it 

tolerably evident, that he was not altogether fo 
anxious to fee union eftabliſhed among the ſtates, 
as he endeavoured to have his ſubjects imagine. 

There was another reaſon till ſtronger for their 
entertaining this opinion. The Caps had even in 
the houſe of nobles a very conſiderable party. 
The king's friends in that houſe could have turned 
the majority in favour of the Cap party by aban- 
 doning the Hats. Conſequently it was in his Ma- 

jeſty*s power at any time to have had the concur- 
rence of that houſe to the aſſurances which he 
declared himſelf fo ready to ſign, if fuch concur- 
rence could be obtained. 

In this manner was the Diet rendered inactive, 
and its operations ſuſpended ; ſo that though the 
ſtates had been aſſembled in June, it was not till 
the February following, that is, till eight months 
after, that the aſſurances were finally regulated 
and ſigned by his Majeſty. 

The obſtinacy of the lower orders not to ſuffer 
any alteration to be made in them, together with 
the inability of the leaders of the Caps to gain a 
majority in the houſe of nobles, had even then ren- 


dered this a point of the utmoſt difficulty ; and 
. Its 


CY * 

its being at length accompliſhed was altogether 
owing to the prudence and moderation of a few 
of the chiefs of the Hat party, who became appre- 
henſive of ſome material breach in the conſtitu- 
tion, ſhould the confuſion in public affairs con- 
tinue much longer. They therefore aſſiſted the 
Caps on this occaſion in carrying the affurances 
through the houſe of nobles. 

But this confuſion had already laſted caſficient- 
ly long to make an impreſſion on the people; to 
xd the defects of the form of government z to 
ſhew the influence that foreign powers had ac- 
quired in the Diet, and to diſplay the wiſdom, the 
diſintereſtedneſs, and patriotiſm of the king, who | 
had ſo often, though in vain, offered his media- 
tion to accommodate the diſputes which agitated 
the Diet. It had been of ſufficient duration to 
enable his majeſty, ſecretly to take many of thoſe 
ſteps which were Preparatory” to the blow he in- 
tended to ftrike, 

No methods had been in the mean time left 
untried to foment the jealouſies which ſubſiſted 
between the different orders, and if poſſible to 
bring them to an open breach. There were emiſ- 
ſaries likewiſe planted in every part of the king- 
dom, for the purpoſe of ſowing diſcontent among 
the inhabitants; of rendering them diſaffected to 
the eſtabliſhed government, and of exciting them 
to an inſurrection. 

The affair of the aſſurances being thus deter- 
mined, the next point gone into by the ſtates, was, 
an enquiry into the conduct of the ſenate ſince the 
laſt Diet. The ſecret deputation appointed for 


this 
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this purpoſe did not finiſh their examination till 
the end of March; the reſult. of which was, that 
the ſenators had forfeited the confidence of. the 
ſtates, and the three inferior orders came to a re- 
ſolution, to depoſe them all. 

This was a reſolution equally violent, impoli- 
tic, and unjuſt ; and was entered into by the Cap 
party, in direct oppoſition to the advice of the 
wiſeſt of their own leaders, as well as that of the 
foreign miniſters who ſupported them. In com- 
mon Prudence they ſhould have obſerved ſome 
meaſufes with the Hats, and have diſmiſſed. ſuch 
a number of them only from the ſenate, 38. would 
be ſufficient: to ſecure -to themſelves. a majority in 
that body. It was certainly the height of folly 
in them to render the other party deſperate, at a 
time they knew a deſign was formed againſt their 
conſtitution, and to make the Hats indifferent to 
its fate by leaving them no intereſt in its preſer- 
vation. Had indeed this ſtep been taken at the 
commencement of the Diet, the gonſequences of 
exaſperating that party, might not then have been 
equally fatal. But after a delay of ten months, 
chiefly occaſioned by, the obſtinacy, of the three 
lower orders; a delay of which the king had 
taken every advantage to prepare for the execu- 
tion of his plan, which, he bad now nearly brought 
to maturity; it was perhaps impoſſible for the 
Caps to have made choice of a conduct better cal- 
culated to accelerate the revolution they intended 
to guard againſt. This, therefore, may, be con- 

ſidered as one of the principal cauſes of the extra- 
| ordinary 


„ 
ordinary facility with which that Revolution wis 
brought about. J 
The fact was, that the lower ide of the Caf 
party, finding themſelves completely maſters of the 
Diet, became intoxicated with their ſucceſs. They 
were no longer to be governed by the councils 
which the abilities of the Britiſh envoy and count 
Oſterman had hitherto dictated to them, and to 
which they were chiefly indebted for the ſuperio- 
rity they had obtained over their opponents. 
Tranſported by their animoſity rowards the ad- 
verſe party, by their greedineſs of emolument and 


ſires, no limits to their demands. Nothing leſs 
would ſatisfy them than the total excluſion bo the 
Hats from every office of profit, truſt, or dignity. 

In the violence of theſe purſuits they forgot there 
was one point at leaſt in which many of that par- 
ty coincided with them in opinion; namely, that 
the conſtitution ſhould be preſerved. They for- 
got the dangers with which that was fta. 

and how much they would ſtand in need of the it 
ſiſtance of the oppoſite party to enable them to 
avert the ſtroke by which it was likely to fall. 

The king, whoſe ſagacity nothing could eſcape, 

whoſe vigilance never failed to ſeize upon every 
circumſtance which could promote his ends, in- 
ſtantly ſaw the folly of the Caps, and loſt not a 
moment to take advantage of it. 


that the reſolution of the three inferior orders rela- 
tive to the depoſition of the ſenators, ſhould be 
immediately agreed to by the houſe of nobles, It 


thirſt for power, they ſet no bounds to their de- 


At that moment it furniſhed matter of f 1 2955 
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of the French and Hat intereſt. . But it ſhould 
rather have been attributed to that refined policy 
which directed the conduct of his Swediſh ma- 


Jelty. 


the Diet. It had been only neceſſary for him to 
prevent for a time the eſtabliſhment of a Cap ad- 
miniſtration. In this he had ſucceeded. ts 
more violent the Caps afterwards became. in their 


were his majeſty's deſigns to meet with the oppo- 
ſition he might otherwiſe have apprehended, from 
ſuch of the Hats. as had hitherto declated them- 
them ſtript of their offices, deprived of their 


power, and in a manner proſcribed by their anta- 


fail to render the Hats, in ſome, degrees, depen- 
dent upon himſelf, and teach them to look up to 
him alone for ſupport. 
parently with this view. In the preceding Decem- 


ewe? aſſiſtance was from that time to ceaſe. 
h 


them, as many of them bac no other: reſource i 
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vas expected that this meaſure would have been 
moſt violently oppoſed by the court Party, and 
the ſucceſs of the Caps on this occaſion in all the 
four orders, was conſideted as a final overthrow 


The orefervation of « fonata in \the Hat intereſt 
was now no longer an object with the king, what- 
ever it might have been at the commencement of 


meaſures againſt the other party, the leſs likely 


ſelves warm' friends to the conſtitution... To ſe 


goniſts, was what, perhaps, at the ,preſent | junc- 
ture, he would ſecretly. have wiſhed. It could not 


Some ſteps had indeed been —_ wade. ap: 


ber it had been notified to-the Hat party, that all 


is naturally created great diſſatisfaction among 


enable 


ne 
enable them ta attend the Diet, but what they 
derived from money given them by their leaders. 


from the king. 
The Hats then not only perceived themſelves 
on the point of being deprived of all their power 
and influence for the preſent, but that every future 
expectation of their being reſtored to either would 
infallibly be de oyed, ſhould the plan of the 
Britiſh and Ruſſian miniſters take place. They 
foreſaw that this would be the conſequence of 
their being ſupplanted by a Cap adminiſtration. 
They knew that unſupported by France they 
would be then left at the mercy of that party 
which they had ſo often oppreſſed ; the leaders of 
which they had on a former occaſion brought to 
the ſcaffold : and of whoſe animoſity againſt them 
they had now ſuch convincing proofs. In ſhorc 
they beheld their rivals riſing upon their ruin, 


them for ever, from any ſhare in the govern- 
ment. 


Thus circumſtanced, the fears of the Hats for 
the ſafety of the conſtitution muſt naturally have 


cordingly many of them became ſecretly inclined 
to co-operate with the king in whatever he ſhould 


clared themſelves averſe to any meaſures which 


Joey to wait the cvent. | 
T Among 


However, all poſſible pains were taken to pacify 
them, by promiſes of favour and advancement 


and ready to adopt a plan, calculated to exclude 


yielded to their apprehenſions for their own. Ac- 


undertake; and ſuch of them as had always de- 


directly tended to overturn the conſtitution, retired 
from Stockholm to their country ſeats; there 


who was one of the ableſt of the leaders of the Har 


choice of the perſons who were to form the ney 


of the Diet were ſuſpended as long as they judged 
proper. 


of about one hundred and fifty officers, command- 


tach them to his perſon. Theſe conſtantly attend- 
zeal to ſupport his cauſe. 


moting his deſigns. 
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Among theſe was field marſhal count Ferſon, 


mags 


party, and who, though a zealous partizan 6f 
the court of France, had been ever conſidered as 
warmly attached to the eſtabliſhed form of go- 
vernment. 

The abſence of the count, who was likewiſe 
colonel of the guards, was a Circumſtance as fa. 
vourable to the views of his majeſty, as the moſt 
ſanguine of his adherents could have wiſhed. 

After the depoſition of the ſenate had been re. 
ſolved on by the ſtates, they proceeded to the 


=, -@a © cx 


my 
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adminiſtration ; but from the mode preſcribed by 
the form of government on thoſe occaſions, it was 
in the power of the court party to create ſuch a 
delay, as the ſtate of his majeſty's affairs might 
ſtill render neceſſary ; by which means, together 
with the buſineſs of the coronation, the operations 


In the mean time, the king had aſſembled a corps 
ed by lieutenant colonel Springporten, under pre- 


rence of exerciſing them in military manceuvres ; 
but in fact to ſound their diſpoſitions, and to at- 
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ed him; by his amiable affability he foon won 
upon their affections, and inſpired them with 2 


— 


The abilities of this prince knew how to render 
the moſt caſual circumſtances inſtrumental in pro- 


ö 


There 
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There Was at that juncture an accidental dearth 
of corn in the kingdom, which had reduced the in- 
habitants to the greateſt diſtreſs. The court party 
took infinite pains to propagate an opinion among 
the people, that the ſcarcity was intirely owing to 
the negligence of the ſtates, in not having provided 
againſt it, by encouraging the importation of fo- 
reign corn. This was certainly a groundleſs 
charge. The fact was, the ſtates had uſed their 
utmoſt endeavours to relieve the people, and had 
for that purpoſe ſent no inconſiderable quantity 
of corn to the governors of the different provinces 
to be diſpoſed of among the inhabitants of their 
reſpective diſtrifts. But the king's party in order 
ro foment. the diſcontents which reigned in the 
nation, had the art to prevail upon ſuch of the go- 
vernors as were devoted to his intereſt, to with- 
hold from thoſe over whom they preſided, the ſup- 
ply which the Diet had provided for them; and 
thus by creating an artificial want, to add to the 
diſtreſſes, which the failure of the preceding crops 
had already created. No meaſure could have been 
better calculated to irritate the people againſt the 
government, and it was attended with a ſucceſs 
equal to the policy by which it was dictated. 
Complaints were echoed from every quarter of the 
kingdom, and nothing but the ſubmiſſiye temper 
of the Swedes cava have <a an Open 1n- 
lorrection. IF: 

They became, however, by chis r means not only 
prepared, but anxious for a change of their maſ- 
ters ; ang, ng means W untried by the king's 


friends, 
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friends, which could tend to excite them: to 2 
revolt. 
Perſons were employed in every pevilace, to 
exhort the people to repair to Stockholm, and lay 
their grievances before the throne; Binder at- 
tempts were practiſed even in the capital; And 
if it was found difficult to prevail upon them, to 
have recourſe to violence, they were taught, how. 
ever, to behold without concern the Tubverſion of 
their conſtitution, | 
While his majefty, and thoſe who had his CON- 
fdence, were thus occupted, an adminiſtration was 
at length formed, compoſed of the friends of Eng- 
land and Ruſſia, The former negociation relative 
to a treaty between Sweden and Great Britain was 
immediately renewed ; and a new one &t on foot 
to lay the foundation of another between Sweden 
and Ruſſia. It might have been expected that at 
the preſent criſis theſe treaties would have been 
concluded with that expedition which the critical 
{tate of affairs ſeemed to render fo neceſſary. The 
ſame difficulties which. had formerly prevented 
their being carried into execution were, however, 
again ſtarred; the loſs of the million and a half 
of livres Nereived annually from France, and the 
neceſſity of obtaining a ſubſidy in lieu of them, 
were ſtill inſiſted upon as ſtrongly as ever. The 
new adminiſtration” appeared much more ſolicitous 
to deprive the Hats of every ſhare of power, than 
to adopt the only meaſure that could give abi 
to their own. 


They were without doubt fully convinced — 


* 
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the neceſſity of that meaſure ; and their true mo- 
tives for throwing, obſtacles in its way were by no 
means ſo, juſtifiable as the oſtenſible reaſons they 
gave for their conduct. | 

They had early. in July received intimations 
from different authorities concerning the reality 
of the king's deſigns againſt the conſtitution, but 
the mode by which thoſe deſigns were to be car- 
ried into execution was not known to them, and 
divers conjectures were formed upon that ſubject. 
Some on this account affected to diſbelieve it; 
others conſidered the different plans they had 
heard of, as impracticable; and the greater part 
imagined, that admitting any of them to be at- 
tempted, they could with caſe defeat them. 
Such, was, at leaſt, the various language held 
upon the occaſion. . But. in fact, ſome of the mem- 
bers of the Diet were become ſo deplorably cor- 
rupt, that their conſent could not be obtained to 
the points neceſſary even to their own ſalvation. 

The lower orders alſo triumphed too much in 
their power of carrying points againſt the houſe of 
nobles ; and their appetite for ſhewing this power, 
which, by the conſtitution,” belonged. to the ma- 
jority of three orders againſt one, diſguſted the 
nobility, and was of great prejudice. 

It was ſeen in the affair of depoſing the ſena- 
tors, that they had loſt all ſenſe of their danger, 
when they refuſed to comply with the earneſt and 
repeated deſires of the miniſters of thoſe powers 
who ſupported them : It was alſo ſeen in the de- 
lay of forming an alliance, on which theit very 
exiſtence depended. They truſted their ſafety to 

| 1 3 the 
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the ſolieitude thoſe powers had teſtified,” to ſes 
ſuch an alliance concluded; called loudly for 
means to continue the Diet, while they neglected 
to take the ſteps neceſſary to preſerve that form of 
government, by which it was Fase and up. 
held. 

A month had thus elapſed in fruitleſs Ty 
vours on the part of the miniſters of Great Bri. 
tain and Ruſſia to carry the affair of the treaties 
through the different orders; and the moment 
drew nigh which was to decide the fate of the 
conſtitution. 

The apprehenſions of the ruling party were at 
length rouſed by an incident, which corroborated | 
too fully the intimations they had already receiv- 
ed of deſigns againſt the conſtitution, to — 
them any longer to remain inactive. 
HFitherto the King's adherents had uſed foe 
caution and ſecreſy in their endeavours to foment 
the diſcontents of the people, A libel was no 
found ſtuck up in the moſt public parts of Stock- 
holm, exciting the inhabitants to an inſurrection, 
The leaders of the Caps immediately took the 
alarm; they afſembled and reſolved to bring this 
matter before the ſecret committee, when ſome 
meaſures of defence ſhould be Propoſed | to Send 
againſt ſurpriae. 
But the marſhal of the Diet, who was "_ 
devoted to the king, refuſed to let the committee 
meet upon that day,'and thus delayed a ſtep which 
could not have been made with too much expe- 
dition. 

3 when the: committee did affemble, 


9 they 


ne 
rd 
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they ordered a battalion of the regiment of Up- 
land to hold itſelf in readineſs to march. Colonel 
Springporten, of whom they had many reaſons to 


entertain. the ſtrongeſt ſuſpicions, and of whoſe | 


continuance at Stockholm, they were very appre- 
henſive, received likewiſe orders to repair to Fin- 
land; nominally for the purpoſe of preventing a 
tumult there, but in reality to keep him at a diſ- 
tance. General Rudbeck, grand governor of 
Stockholm, upon whom the committee had a 
thorough reliance, and who was likewiſe one of 
the moſt popular men in the kingdom, was diſ- 
patched into Scania, to Gottenbourg and Carlſe- 
rona, to quiet the minds of the inhabitants, and 
counteract the manceuvres of the emiſſaries of the 
court; and general Pecklin the ableſt and boldeſt 
of the leaders of the.Caps, was charged with the 
direction of ſuch meaſures, as might be neceſſary 
for the tranquillity of the ey during the gover- 
nor's abſence. 

The commiſſion appointing the general to this 
truſt, was ſent the ſame day to the king, who was 


at one of his country houſes, for his ſignature, 


which his majeſty. did not then think proper to 
comply with, nor to take any notice of it after- 
wards in the ſenate: by which means the general 
was prevented from entering into his office, till 


the king judged it. would be too late for him to 
provide effectually againſt the attack it was now 
daily ua: his majeſty would make upon the 
ſtates. 

The chief diſadvantage the adminiſtration lay 


under upon this occaſion, Was, that no meaſures 
** could 
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could be taken i in the ſenate without the king? $ 
knowledge, nor any carried into execution with. 
out the approbation of the ſecret committee; this 
rendered every ſcheme of defence propoſed by the 
ruling party in a great degree dependent on the 
will of the marſhal of the Diet; without whoſe 
conſent that committee could not be aſſembled, 
and who, as we have already ſeen, was Oy at- 
tached to the intereſt of his majeſty. 

The royaliſts, however, ſeemed highly aligned 
at the precautions that were taken againſt them, 
The king alone appeared unconcerned, and never 
betrayed in his countenance or diſcourſe the flight. 
eſt agitation of mind. 

He ſtill continued to diſguiſe his intentions in 
a manner that deceived even thoſe who had been 
moſt cautioned againſt them. | 
At this very time he deſired an interview with 
the Ruſſian miniſter ; he informed him of his in- 
tentions of viſiting the empreſs of Ruſſia, imme - 
diately after the concluſion of the Diet: adding, 
that he would the following day declare his reſo. 

Jution to the ſenate ; and obtain for this purpoſe 
the conſent of that committee, which he ſo ſhortly 
Intended ſhould have no power either to n or 
refuſe him any requeſt. 

The Caps now began to lament chat the treaty 
with Great Britain and Ruſſia was in no greater 
forwardneſs, and to be thoroughly inclined to ac- 
cede to the propoſals of thoſe: two powers. But 
this change of diſpoſition came too late. Some 
time muſt neceſſarily elapſe before ſuch a meaſure 
coyld be Pn and his majeſty was = 

Wie 
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wiſe not to take advantage of the delay, Theking 
now judged himſelf ſecure of the major part of 
the officers of thoſe regiments which were quarter- 
ed at Stockholm. But he likewiſe conceived it 
would be neceſſary for him to have no inconſider- 
able party among the provincial troops. | 

This was a point not eaſily to be accompliſh- 
ed, The Swediſh army conſiſts of a militia, which 
is embodied: only at certain times of the year. 
It was impoſſible to aſſemble them out of the 
uſual courſe without ſome oftenſible reaſon; and 
if the ſtates ſhould be before-hand with his ma- 
jeſty, 1 in giving orders for this purpoſe,” and /ap- 
point generals in the Cap intereſt to command 
them, the king foreſaw there would be an inſur- 
mountable obſtacle to his deſign. To prevail 
upon this militia to riſe of their own accord in 
order to promote his views; at once to ſhake off 
long habits of obedience, and turn their arms 
againſt 'thoſe from whom they were accuſtomed 
to receive commands, was a ee evidently 
impracticable. 

The king's brothers, prince Charles and prince 
Frederick, were at this juncture in the province of 
Scania, and Oſtrogothia, where they had reſided 
ſome time upon different pretences. 
Their real object was to ingratiate themſelves 
with the officers, the ſoldiers, and the people. 
They practiſed there the ſame arts the king had 
employed at Stockholm for ſimilar purpoſes, and 
with nearly equal ſucceſs. But till a pretext was 
wanting to aſſemble the provincial troops, The 
Princes had no legal authority over them; — 


} 
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of the officers were of the Cap party, and it was 
not to be expected they would pay .obedience-to 
orders given by thoſe who had no right to com- 
mand them. Such obedience indeed would, ac- 
cording to the form of government, have been 
conſtrued into treaſon. It became neceſſary there. 
fore to create a caſe, the exigency of which might 
Juſtify the officers in departing from the ſtrict line 
of their duty, ſhould they be induced to aſſemble 
their reſpective corps at the ſimple requeſt of the 
king”: 8 brother, without waiting for formal orders 
from the ſecret committee. 
A plan had been ſome time formed * this 
purpoſe. Among the inferior officers with whom 
the king had an opportunity of converſing, there 
was a Captain named Hellichius, who had attract- 
ed his notice, Hellichius was poſſeſſed of that - 
bold and daring ſpirit, which, when accompanied 
by ambition, prompts to the moſt hazardous | 
undertakings. He had long aſpired after the 
honours of nobility, and was impatient for an op- 
portunity to diſtinguiſh himſelf. The king ſaw 
into his character, and reſolved to make him one 
. of his principal, inſtruments in Enn his 
deſigns. 
Hellichius was accordingly truſted with. the 
ſecret of the intended revolution, and inſtructed 
in the part he was to perform in it. Being com- 
mandant of the fortreſs of Chriſtianſtade, e one of 
the moſt important in Sweden, it was fixed, 
that on an appointed day he ſhould publiſh 2 
manifeſto againſt the ſtates, | in which he ſhould 
_"—_ ypon the diſtreſſes of che people, the un- 


heard 
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bens of dearneſs of every neceſſary of life ; and 
attribute the whole to foreign influence, and the 
corruption which reigned in the Diet. | . 
He was immediately afterwards to excite the 
troops under his command to revolt, to ſhut” the 
gates of the fortreſs, and prepare for its defence. 
At the ſame time he was to diſpatch an officer to 
prince Charles, who, under pretence of having 
made his eſcape, was to acquaint the prince with 
what had happened, and by that means enable 
him to prevail upon the officers of the neigh- 
bouring regiments to aſſemble their men, and 
put themſelves under his command, for the oſten- 
ſible purpoſe of ſuppreſſing the growing rebellion. 
No plan could have been better conceived, none 
could have been more fucceſsfully executed. 
Hellichius fulfilled his inſtructions to the mi- 
nuteſt article, and the prince almoſt ny 
appeared at the head of five regiments, | 
As theſe troops had thus voluntarily put 8 
ſelves under the command of prince Charles, were 
altogether unacquainted with his real intentions, 
and ignorant of what was going forward at Stock- 
holm, it was no difficult matter for him to create 
among them ſuch a diſpoſition as would be fa- 
vourable to his deſigns. Reports were ſpread in 
this army, that the conſtitution was indeed in dan- 
ger, but not from the quarter whence danger was 
in reality to be apprehended.  'Ic-was, on the con- 
traty, whiſpered that a deſign was formed againſt 
the king, which perhaps aimed at more than de- 
priving him of his crown; that it was intended 
to eſtabliſh an ariſtocratic form of  goyernment, 


under 
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under the direction of Ruſſia againſt: which coun- 
try the Swedes had entertained an ancient anti- 
pathy. Such reports, at that time out of the 
reach of contradiction, could not fail to make im- 
preſſion. And had the king's attempt at Stock- 
holm proved unſucceſsful, the meaſures which the 
ſtates might in conſequence of it have legally pur- 
ſued, would have been conſidered as corroborating 

I 1 of the truth of thoſe reports. 

Had the ſenate then arreſted his majeſty, it 
would have been attributed, not to the neceſ- 
ſity he had himſelf laid them under of taking 
that violent ſtep, but to a premeditated deſign, 
correſponding with that of A ng they had oven 
accuſed, = 

Theſe troops therefore a prepared, id 

headed by the brother of their ſovereign, would 
not have heſitated in ſuch a caſe to have n 
to his relief. 
- Thus his majeſty, chough WY in an enter- 
prize in which ſecrecy was ſo requilite, that there 
were not perhaps half a dozen perſons in the 
kingdom privy ta it, contrived to guard aguaſt 
every contingency which might happen. 

Happily for the king, the event proved he had 
no need. of any other ſupport than what he de- 
rived: from his talents and his popularity. 
On the ſixteenth of Auguſt, general Rudbeck, 
who in his tour through Scania, had attempted 
to viſit the fortreſs of Chriſtianſtadt, and had 
therefore become acquainted with what was going 
forward there, returned ſuddenly to Stockholm 
bats at night; and the ſecret committee being 

_ aſſembled 
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aſſembled next morning, he mel them of the 
revolt of Hellichius. 

Upon this report the committee immediately 
reſolved, that a battalion of the regiment of Up- 
land, and another of that of Sudermania, ſhould 
be ordered into the city of Stockholm ; and that 
the cayalry of the burghers ſhould patrole the 

ſtreets every night. 

They likewiſe reſolved that two regiments. of 
cavalry ſhould immediately inveſt the fortreſs of 
Chriſtianſtadt; and a deputation was ſent to the 
ſenate to communicate to them the reſolutions 
that had been taken, and to have them carried 
into execution. 

The ſenate at the NG time deſired the king 
to remain in town, and diſpatched two couriers to 
the princes his nn, to order them to return 
immediately. 

Even now that the firſt ſtep nd ths revo- 
lution had in fact been taken, it would have been 
ſill impoſſible, from his majeſty's conduct and 
deportment, to have penetrated into his deſigns, 
had there been no other ann on he 
him. 5 

The ſurpeive Ip was able to act at bs news 
of the revolt; the concern he ſo well counter- 
feired on the occaſion; and his apparent readineſs 
to concur with the ſenate in every meaſure. they 
thought requiſite, not only in order to ſuppreſs 
the rebellion, but to provide likewiſe for their 
own ſecurity, aſtoniſned the few who were not the 
dupes of this behaviour, as uh g as it eee the 


many who were. e ee, | 
JEU We | | When 
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When general Rudbeck firſt communizaegt this 
Wel to the king, his majeſty embraced 
him, called him his beſt friend, and ſo warmly 


expreſſed his obligations to him, that the good 


old general, although one of the chiefs of the Cap 
party, left his majeſty*s preſence firmly perſuaded, 
not only that he had not been privy to the revolt 
in Scania, but that it was impoſſible the reports 
could be true concerning the king's _— upon 
the conſtitution. 

This was the more extraordinary, : as the gene- 
ral had certainly a long time. bela . 
thoſe deſigns: 

It is probable the king now 1 diving the 
final blow to the power of the ſtates, only till he 
had received from Prince Charles the news of his 
having ſucceeded in aſſembling and putting him- 
ſelf at the head of a conſiderable body of the 
provincial troops. In the mean time however he 
gave a new proof of his ability in gaining over 
to his intereſt all he had an mann of con- 


| eeing with. 


The cavalry e been ie 
to patrole the ſtreets, were accompanied by his 
majeſty in their rounds, The ſenate; could find 

no pretext to object to this, as it certainly had the 
appearance of nothing more than a laudable zeal 
in his majeſty to preſerve the tranquillity of the 
city. But the king know how to make Nes 
uſe of it. In the courſe of to nights only, thoſe 
very perſons whom the ſtates had armed fat their 
defence, were, by the almoſt faſcinating power his 
E poſſeſſed, converted into zealous Ther 
Wiſhers 
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wiſhers of his Woo and they were afterwürds 
among the foremoſt to declare themſelves in ths 


favour. 
When the king had received prince Chatles's 


letter, with the account of his being at the Head 


of five regiments, he immediately ſent it to the 
' ſenate, who laid it before the ſecret committee. 
In this letter the prince expreſſed a ſtrong deſire 
to be continued in the command of the troops he 
had aſſembled, taking an opportunity at the ſame 
time to declare his inviolable attachment to liberty. 
The ſenate however refuſed, as might haye been 
expected, to comply with his requeſt, and ap- 
pointed one of their own body to command in the 
room of the prince. | 
The critical moment was now come, when de- 
lay far from being any longer neceſſary to the 
king's deſigns, muſt, on the contrary, prove fatal 
to them. 
Only two days had elapſed ſince the revolt in 
Scania was known at Stockholm, We have ſeen 
how the king employed part of that time in gain- 


ing the cavalry of the burghers ; during the re- 


mainder of it his emiſſaries were buſy in every 
quarter of the town, talking and treating with the 
ich we the n * the * artillery, His 


2 A private ſoldier gave on this occaſion „ infancy be 
fidelity which deſerves to be recorded. The night preced- 
ing the revolution, the king being deſirous of viſiting the 
arſenal, went thither, and ordered the ſentinel to admit him. 
The latter'refaſed, Do you know who you'ate Tpeaking to ? 
cried. the king, Ves, 0 the ſoldier, but I kikewiſe 


e. majeſty 
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| _ majeſty. likewiſe aſſembled all the officers who 


were devoted to him; and attended by them pa- 
raded through the ſtreets, not only for the Purpoſe 


of ſhewing himſelf to the people, but even for 


that of converſing with all who approached him. 
The ſenators and others, who were moſt con- 
cerned in their conſequences, were advertiſed of 
theſe motions; but ſome truſted to the precau- 
tions already reſolved upon, and on the point of 
being carried into execution ; while others, and 
much the greater part, intimidated by the king's 
popularity, and the attachment the officers teſti- 
fied to his perſon, were perſuaded, that if any 
ſteps were taken towards confining his majeſty to 
bis palace, or any open declarations were made 
of the ſtates diſtruſting him, that it would acce- 
lerate the revolution, and bring it on before the 
regiments they had ordered into town for their 
ſafety, and which were then within a "oF s march, 
could arrive. 

But the ſame reaſons which prevented the ſe- 
nate from adopting any violent meaſure, previous 
to the arrival of thoſe regiments, rendered it in- 
cumbent in his majeſty to haſten with all poſſi- 
ble expedition the execution of his plan. 

Should we now give a glance back at the ſtate 
of affairs in Sweden from the time when England 
and Ruſſia firſt jointly oppoſed the influence 

France had acquired there, we mult perceive that 

every defect and vice in the government had, 
during that period, arrived at full maturity. The 
principles of corruption, inter woven in the ori- 
ginal frame of the conſtitution, cultivated and 

| protected 
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protected by the policy of France, had before 
gradually expanded themſelves. But when other 

powers adopted the ſame policy, venality of a 
ſudden roſe to its utmoſt height among * 
Swedes. 

Among the higher ranks of people, their btb 
ment to the conſtitution, or even to their country was 
abated by the violence of parties, and diverted by 
the eagerneſs of gain. Among the lower ranks, the 
ſpirit and character of the nation were degraded by 
ſervility and an abject ſubmiſſion, as well as the traf- 
fic carried on in the Diets. The contagion of corrup- 
tion had ſpread itſelf from the capital to the moſt 
diſtant provinces. That conſtitution deſigned to 
eſtabliſh liberty, became, in the hands of thoſe 
whom it intruſted with any ſhare of power, only 
the inſtrument of their obtaining foreign gold. 
For the laſt nine years the government had con- 
ä tinually ſhifted backwards and forwards into the 
hands of two different ſets of men, of oppoſite 
intereſts, purſuing oppoſite ſyſtems; ſupported by 
powers inimical to cach other; by turns perſe- 
cuting or perſecuted ; who, as each happened to 
gain the ſuperiority over their antagoniſts, be- 
came ſolicitous to revenge former injuries, or 
guard againſt future reſentments. 

It was not ſurpriſing if a government ſo con- 
ducted had loſt the reſpect and confidence of aer 
people. 

Should we next conſider the policy with which 
the king had turned all theſe circumſtances to his 
own advantage; with how much addreſs he had 
ae the diſcontents which had at length be- 
U gun 
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gun to prevail among the people; with how much 
ability he had prepared their minds for the change 
he meditated; how well he had ſucceeded in ex- 
poſing the venality and corruption of the ſtates, 
by a conduct which had at the ſame time gained 
him the love of his ſubjects; and laſtly, when 
we reflect that no nation in Europe entertain 
a higher veneration for the regal dignity than 
the lower _ ranks of the Swedes have at all 
times teſtified : after taking this view, I ſay, of 
the ſtate of affairs in Sweden at the juncture we 
are treating of, it might appear that the king 
ran little or no riſque in endeavouring to over- 
turn at one blow, a fabric defective in all its 
parts; the foundation of which had been long 
fapped; and which, by the depravity of thoſe 
whoſe intereſt it was to defend it, was left deſti- 
tute of ſupport. 

The fact was however otherwiſe. The circum- 
ſtances I have enumerated, did indeed operate 
greatly in his favour: but it is likewiſe to be con- 
ſidered on the other hand, that the king was certain 
of meeting with oppoſition from a party which had 


compleatly got the poſſeſſion of the reins of govern- 


ment; that he himſelf had no ſhare in the executive 


power, and could not, unknown to the ſenate, give 


orders to a ſingle company of his on guards with- 
out a breach of the conſtitution; that the ſenate were 
appriſed of his intentions againſt them, had taken 
proper precautions, and that troops commanded by 
officers warmly attached to the ruling party, were 

within a few hours march of Stockholm. 7 
Secure of the affections of the people, his ma- 
10 jeſty 
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jeſty might perhaps have relied upon their not 
oppoling him; but their ſubmiſſive. temper like- 
wiſe precluded him from any expectation of their 
— an active part in his favour. The whole 
therefore turned upon this ſingle point, viz. the 
impreffion his firſt harangue ſhould make upon 
the ſoldiers. Should they even heſitate to em- 
brace his cauſe, the tragical cataſtrophe of the 
year 1756, in conſequence of an undertaking 
ſimilar to that in which he was embarked, Imme- 

diately preſented itſelf to his view. | 
Thus circumſtanced his Swediſh nn in 
the morning of the nineteenth of Auguſt, de- 
termined to throw off the maſk, and ſeize by force 
upon that power which the ſtares had Ww long 
abuſed, or periſh in the attempt. . | 
As he was preparing to quit his apart, 
ſome agitation appeared in his countenance :* but 
it did not ſeem to proceed from any apprehenfions 
for his own fate. Great as this prince's ambition 
is, his humanity is not inferior to it. He dreaded 
leſt the blood of ſome of his ſubjects might be 
ſpilt in conſequence of an enterprize, which he 
could not flatter himſelf to ſucceed in without 
having recourſe to violence. 
His whole conduct during that day, as well as 
after the revolution had taken place, juſtifies this 
conjecture. 5 
A conſiderable number of officers. as well as 
other perſons, known to be attached to the royal 
cauſe, had been ſummoned to attend his majeſty 
on that morning. Before ten he was on horſe- 


back and viſited the regiment of artillery, As he 
U 2 paſſed 
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paſſed through the'- ſtreets he was more thar 
uſually courteous to all he met, bowing famili- 
= arly to the loweſt of the people. On the king's 
| return to his place, the detachment which, was 
to mount guard that day being drawn up toge- 
| ther with chat which was to be relie ved, his ma- 

| jeſty retired with the officers into the gang room. 
He then addreſſed them with all that eloquence 
of which he is ſo perfect a maſter; and after inſi- 
| | nuating to them that his life was in danger, he 
- | Expoſed to them in the ſtrongeſt colours, the 
wretched ſtate of the kingdom; the ſhackles in 
FR which it was held by means of foreign gold; and 
the diſſenſions and troubles ariſing from the ſame 
cauſe, which had diſtrafted the Diet during the 
| courſe of fourteen months. He aſſured them that 
| his only deſign was to put an end to theſe diſorders; 
| to baniſh corruption, reſtore true liberty, and revive 
| the ancient luſtre of the Swediſh name, which 
| had been long tarniſhed by a venality as notorious 
as it was diſgraceful. Then aſſuring them in the 
ſtrongeſt terms that he diclaimed for ever all ab- 
ſolute power, or what the Swedes call ſovereignty, 
| he concluded with theſe words; I am obliged to 
| defend my own liberty, and that of the king 
| dom, againſt the ariſtocracy which reigns. 
| « Will you be faithful to me as your forefathers 
« were to Guſtavus Vaſa, and Guſtavus Adol- 
| * phus? I will then riſk my lifh for your wal 
[; * fare, and that of my country.” 
| The officers, moſt of them young men, of 


whoſe attachment the king -had been long ſe- 


cure, who did-not thoroughly perhaps ſee into the 
: nature 
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nature of the requeſt his majeſty made them, and 
were allowed no time to reflect upon it, immedi- 
ately conſented to every thing, and took an oath 
of fidelity to him. 

Three only refuſed. One of theſe, F oderic 
Cederſtrom, captain of a company of the guards, 
alledged he had already and very lately taken an 
oath to be faithful to the ſtates, and conſequently 
could not take that which his ma jeſty then ex- 
acted of him. The king, looking at him ſternly, 
anſwered, think of what you are doing.“ I 
8. das? replied Cederſtrom, and what I think to- 
* day I ſhall think to morrow; and were I ca- 
* pable of breaking the oath by which I am al- 
** ready bound to the ſtates, I ſhould be likewiſe 

capable of breaking that your mazeſty n now re- 

* queſts me to take,” 

The king then ordered Cederſtrom to deliver 
up his ſword, and put him in arreſt, | 

His majeſty however, apprehenſive of the im- 
preſſion which the proper and reſolute conduct of 

Cederſtrom might make upon the minds of the 
| ether officers, ſhortly afterwards ſoftened his tone 
of voice, and again addreſſing himſelf to Cederſ- 
rom, told him, that as a proof of the opinion he 
entertained, of him, and the confidence he placed 
in him, he would return him his ſword without 
infiſting upon his taking the oath, and would only 
deſire his attendance that day. Cederſtrom con- 
tinued firm; he anſwered, that his majeſty could 
place no confidence in him that day, and that he 
begged: to be excuſed from the ſervice. 

While the king was ſhut up with the officers, 

b U 3 ſenator 
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ſenator Ralling, to whom the command of the 
troops in the town had been given two days be- 
fore, came to the door of the guard-room, and 
was told that he could not be admitted, The ſe- 
nator inſiſted upon being preſent at the diſtribu- 
tion of the orders, and ſent into the king to de. 
fire it; but was anſwered, he muſt go to the ſe. 
nate, where his majeſty would ſpeak ro him. 

The officers then received their orders from 
the king; the firſt of which was, that the two re- 
giments of guards and of artillery ſhould be im- 
mediately afſembled, and that a detachment of 
thirty-ſix grenadiers ſhould be poſted at the door 
of the council chamber, to prevent any of the ſe. 
nators from coming out. 

But before theſe orders could be carried into 
execution, it was neceſſary that the king ſhould 
take another ſtep; a ſtep upon which the whole 
ſucceſs of his enterprize was to depend. This was 
to addreſs himſelf to the ſoldiers; men wholly 
unacquainted with his deſigns, and accuſtomed to 
pay obedience only to the orders of the ſenate, 
whom they had been taught to hold in the higheſt 
reverence. 

As his majeſty followed by the officers, was 
advancing from the guard- room to the parade 
for this purpoſe, ſome of them more cautious, or 
perhaps more timid than the reſt, became, on a 
ſhort reflection, apprehenſive of the conſequences 
of the meaſure in which they were engaged: they 
began to expreſs their fears to the king, that un- 
leſs ſome perſons of greater weight and influence 
s themſelves * to take a part in the ſame 

cauſe, 
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cauſe, he could hardly hope to ſucceed in his en- 
' terprize. The king ſtopped a while, and ap- 


peared to heſitate The fate of the revolution 


hung upon that moment. A ſerjeant of the 
guards overheard their diſcourſe, and cried 
aloud It ſhall fucceed—long live Guſtavus.” 
His majeſty immediately ſaid, then I will ven- 
ture“ and ſtepping forward to the ſoldiers, he 
addreſſed them in terms nearly ſimilar to thoſe he 
had made uſe of to the officers, and with the ſame 


ſucceſs. They anſwered him with loud acclama- 


tions; one voice only ſaid, no; but it was not 
attended to, | 
In the mean time ſome of the king's emiſſaries 


had ſpread a report about the town that the king 


was arreſted. This drew the populace to the pa- 
lace in great numbers, where they arrived as his 
majeſty had concluded his harangue to the guards. 
They teſtified by reiterated ſhouts their joy at ſee- 
ing him ſafe; a joy which promiſed the happieſt 
concluſion to the buſineſs of the day. 

The ſenators were now immediately ſecured. 
They had from the windows of the council-cham- 
ber beheld what was going forward on the parade 
before the palace; and at a loſs to know the 
meaning of the ſhouts they heard, were coming 


down to enquire into the cauſe of them, when 


thirty grenadiers with their bayonets fixed, in- 
formed them it was his majeſty's pleaſure they 
ſhould continue where they were. They began 
to talk in a high tone, but were anſwered only by 
having the door ſhut and locked upon them. 
The moment the ſecret committee heard that 
U4 „ 
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the ſenate was arreſted, they ſeparated of how: 


declared to the people, that he only meant to 


to abandon them. 
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ſelves, each individual providing for his own 
ſafety. The king then mounting his horſe, fol. 
lowed by his officers with their ſwords drawn, a 
large body of ſoldiers, and numbers of the popu. 
lace, went to the other quarters of the town 
where the ſoldiers he had ordered to be aſſembled 
were poſted. He found them all equally willing 
to ſupport his cauſe, and take an oath of fidelity 
to him. As he paſſed through the ſtreets he 


defend them, and ſave his country; and that if 
they would not confide in him, he would lay 
down his ſceptre, and ſurrender up his kingdom. 
So much was the king beloved, that the people 
(ſome of whom even fell down upon their knees) 
with tears in their eyes implored his majeſty not 


The king proceeded in his courſe, and in leſs 
than an hour made himſelf maſter of all the mili- 
tary force in Stockholm. 

Powder and ball were diſtributed to the ſoldi- 
ers; ſeveral pieces of cannon were drawn from the 
arſenal, and planted at the palace, the bridges, 
and other parts of the town, but particularly at 
all the avenues leading to it, Soldiers ſtood over 
theſe with matches ready lighted ; all communica- 
tion with the country was cut off, no one without 
a paſſport from the king being allowed to leave 
the city. 

A paper intitled the king's declaration to = 
faithful ſubjects was then ſtuck up in every ftreetz 
which was to the ſpanning purpoſe ; ** that his 

-* majeſty 
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majeſty thereby exhorted all his faithful ſub- 
* Jes and the inhabitants of this capital city, to 


remain quiet and reſpectful ſpectators of the 


** ſteps and meaſures which muſt be taken for the 
** preſervation of the public ſecurity, the inde- 


** pendency of the kingdom, and its true liberty; 


** ſince his majeſty has been obliged to make uſe 
* of the power that {till remained to him, to free 
* himſelf and the kingdom from the ariſtocratic 


** government which had now an intention more 


than ever to oppreſs all his faithful ſubjects. 


His majeſty orders alſo, graciouſly and ear- 
% neſtly, his faithful ſubjects and the inhabitants 
* of this city, to remain in their houſes, and to 
* keep their doors ſhut to prevent diſorders; be- 


* ing aſſured that any one high or low who ſhould 
** oppoſe his lawfully crowned king, or ſhould 
* tranſgreſs his oath or duty as a ſubject, will be 
** puniſhed inſtantly, or according to the circum- 
** ſtances; therefore nobody is to obey any other 
* orders than thoſe which will be given by his ma- 
** jeſty, on pain of ſuch conſequences as would 
follow upon their diſloyalty.“ 
An officer was likewiſe diſpatched with orders 


to the regiments of Upland and Sudermania, 


which were within a few hours march of Stock- 
holm, to return to their quarters; and that the 
commanding officer, who was a violent Cap, 


ſhould inſtantly repair to Stockholm. This was 
executed without the ſmalleſt difficulty. The 


precaution the king had taken not to ſuffer any 


perſon whatſoever to quit Stockholm, had neceſ- 


enn left theſe troops in the dark reſpecting the 
tranſactions 


I 
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rate apartments in the palace, general Rudbeck, 


the moſt limited prince in Europe, in the ſpace of 
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tranſactions going forward there. The orders 
uſed on this occafion were in the uſual form, and 
counterſigned by the ſecretary of ſtate; ſo that 
it was impoſſible for the commanding officer to 
know whether they had been iſſued by the ſecret 
committee or not; conſequently the moſt pru- 
dent ſtep he could take was to pay an implicit 
obedience to them. 

An officer, however, ha was ſent after general 
Pecklin, had not the ſame ſucceſs. The general 
had his paſſport and orders ſigned by the king 
the day before, to aſſemble his own regiment 
and two others. With theſe he left Stockholm 
before twelve o'clock. Other orders were given 
the ſame day to follow him and bring him back. 
The officer who wag charged with them, found 
him ſetting out from Suder Zelia about twenty 
Engliſh miles from Stockholm z he acquainted 
the general with his errand, who aſked him if he 
had any orders in writing ; and upon his anſwer- 
ing, no; the general ſaid his own orders were in 
writing, and he was not obliged to believe every 
one that came to tell him a ſtory, The officer 
had no force to ſtop him, and thus he got away 
for the preſent, 

Befide the ſenators who were confined in ſepa- 


and all the leaders of the Caps, with many others 
of inferior note, were put under arreſt, No one 
attempted ta reſiſt, to expoſtulate, or to eſcape; 
and the king, who that morning roſe from his bed 


"wo hours rendered himſelf no leſs abſolute at 
Stockholm, 
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Stockholm, than the French monarch is at Ver- 
ſailles, or the Grand Seignior at Conſtantinople. 

The Hat party, in the ſatisfaction they felt at 
the downfall of the Caps, ſeemed to forget that 
what had overthrown their antagoniſts, had at 
the ſame time deſtroyed the conſtitution. They 
beheld with a fooliſh exultation, power ſnatched 
from the hands of their rivals, without reflecting 
that they would themſelves be no gainers by the 
event, but that the king alone was to reap the 
advantage of it. 

The Caps too diſtruſting each other, the major 
part of them being ignorant of the full extent of 
the king's deſigns, as well as how far the whole 
Hat party might have entered into them, obeyed 
without murmuring his majeſty's orders. Many 
of them, indeed, appeared ſolicitous to vie with 
the Hats in 'paying their court to the king, and 
expreſſing their ſatisfaction at what had happened; 
and they ſeemed for the moſt part leſs concerned 
at bend loft their liberty, than anxious to obtain 
in lieu of it, a portion of the royal favour. The 
lower rank of people, who were too inſignificant 
to be of any party, rejoiced at the deſtruction of a 
government in which they had no ſhare, and from 


which they derived no advantages. They beheld 
with the higheſt ſatisfaQtion the power of an ariſto- 


cracy, from which they had experienced only info- 
lence and oppreſſion, transferred into the hands 


of a monarch, who was already maſter of their 
affections. 


Thus without a — of blood being ſpilt, a 


blow 
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blow ſtruck, or even the ſlighteſt appearance of 
tumult or diſorder, the inhabitants of Stockholm 
ſurrendered that conſtitution, which their fore- 
fathers had bequeathed to them after the death of 
Charles the XIIth, as a bulwark againſt the fu- 
ture deſpotiſm of their future monarchs. 

At the commencement of the revolution, the 
king ſent to the foreign miniſters to requeſt their 
attendance at the palace, When they arrived 
there, he addreſſed them in theſe words: It is 
for your own ſafety, gentlemen, that I deſired 
* your attendance here. I' ſhould have been 
highly concerned if any thing diſagreeable had 
happened to you, and the criticalneſs of the 
** preſent moment, did not allow me to anſwer 
* for the event. I ſhall ſay nothing to you con- 
** cerning what is going forward; you muſt, 
have foreſeen it long ſince. I have been com- 
< pelled to it, and ſhall be juſtified by the cir- 
* cumſtances, But I would not have you remain 
* in a moment's ignorance of one thing, which I 
* defire you will immediately communicate to 
* your reſpective courts, that what has happened 
F does not in any ſhape change my pacific incli- 

nations, and that I ſhall carefully cultivate 
* friendſhip and harmony with my neighbours 

and allies,” 

The remainder of the day his majeſty employed 
in viſiting different quarters of the town, to re- 
ceive the oaths of the magiſtrates, of the colleges, 
and of the city militia. 

His ſuite increaſed every moment, the offices 
* 040 0 
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tied round their left arm a white handkerchief, in 
imitation of his majeſty, who at the commence- 
ment of his enterprize had done ſo himſelf, and 
deſired his friends to diſtinguiſh themſelves by 
that token, from thoſe who might not be well. 
wiſhers to his cauſe, 

The king likewiſe paſſed the whole night in 
going the rounds through the city, during which 
time the troops alſo continued under arms, 


oaths of all the civil and military officers, was re- 
ſolved if poſſible, to adminiſter an oath of fidelity 
to the whole body of the people. A meaſure, 
which, conſidering the religious diſpoſition of the 
lower claſſes of the Swedes, would by no means 
be without its utility. A report of the king's in- 
rention having been ſpread over the town, ſeveral 
thouſands of the populace aſſembled on the 2oth, 

in a large ſquare. When the king arrived there, 
a dead Flence prevailed. His majeſty on horſe- 
back, with his ſword drawn, advanced ſome paces 
before his attendants. He then made to the peo- 
ple a long and pathetic diſcourſe, in a voice ſa 
clear and diſtinct, that his auditory loſt not a ſyl- 
lable - that fell from him. He concluded his 
harangue by declaring that. his only intention was 
to reſtore tranquillity to his native country, by 
ſuppreſſing licentiouſneſs, overturning the ariſto- 
cratic - form of government, reviving the old 
Swediſh liberty, and reſtoring the ancient laws of 
8 ſuch as they 1 were before 1680.— I re- 


of both parties uniting to follow him. They all 


His majeſty, not content with receiving the 


* nounce 
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© nounce now (added he) as I have already dons 
7 all idea of the abhorred abſolute power, or what 

is called ſouereiguty, eſteeming it now, as be- 
« fore, my greateſt glory to be the firſt citizen 

among a truly free people.“ 

The populace, who had not heard theit ſove- 
reign ſpeak Swediſh ſince the reign of Charles the 
XIIth, liſtened to the king with all that admira- 

tion which ſo unuſual an addreſs would naturally 
_ excite in them. They frequently interrupted him 
with the loudeſt acclamations, and many of them 
even ſhed tears of joy. The king then read the 
oath he took to the people, and had that likewiſe 
read which the people were to take to him. 
In the mean time the heralds went through the 
different quarters of the town, to proclaim an aſ- 
ſembly of the ſtates for the following day. This 
proclamation contained a threat that if any mem- 
ber of the Diet ſhould dare to abſent himſelf, he 
ſhould be both conſidered and puniſhed as a traitor 
to his country. 

While his majeſty was fo effeQually accom- 
pliſhing his point at Stockholm, he negle&ed no- 
thing that could inſure equal ſucceſs to his enter- 
prize in the Provinces. The regiments which 
were in full march for the city, had, as was before 
mentioned, returned quietly into their quarters, 
The king's brothers were each of them at the 
head of large bodies of troops; Hellichius had 
ſurrendered Chriſtianſtadt into the hands of Prince 
Charles; Prince Frederick had ſeized upon gene- 
ral Pecklin, who was confined in the caſtle of 
Gripſholm on account of a manifeſto he had drawn 


up, 
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up, of which his majeſty had got a copy ; and all 
the orders to the governors. of the fortreſſes and 
provinces, running exactly in the form preſcribed 
by the conſtitution, thoſe orders met with an im- 


things were conducted in the country with as lit- 
tle tumult and ration, as had been met with 
at Stockholm. 

It is true the ſoldiers and people in the pro- 
vinces were in a great meaſure ignorant of what 
had been tranſacted in the city; and the king ve- 
ry prudently reſolved that their firſt authentic 
intelligence relative to it, ſhould not be till after 
the ſtates, aſſembled in Diet, had ratified in the 
moſt ſolemn manner, the change * had intro- 
duced. 


firſt, when the old form of government was to be 
aboliſhed by the ſtates themſelves, and a new one 
was to be produced by his majeſty, to which care 
would be taken that they ſhould ſcarcely venture 
to refuſe their aſſent. 

A report was for this purpoſe induſtriouſiy pro- 
pagated, that a large body of troops, which the 
king had ordered from Finland, were actually at 


out for them in the town, as if this had been ab- 


ſolutely the fact. This could not fail to intimi- 
date the ſtates, and the more ſo, as from the cir- 


King, 


plicit obedience from every quarter; ſo that all 


For this — che king had by eee 8 
appointed an aſſembly of the ſtates on the twenty- 


the gates of the city, and quarters were marked 


cumſtance that no one could paſs through the 
barriers of che town without a paſſport from the 
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king, it was impoſſible for them to be ſtifed as 
to the truth or falſhood of this report. 


But his majeſty did not ſtop mage In . 


S the twenty-firſt, a large detachment 
of guards was ordered to take poſſeſſion of the 
ſquare, where the houſe of nobles ſtands. The 
palace was inveſted on all ſides with troops, and 
cannon were planted in the court facing the hall 
where the ſtates were to be aſſembled. "Theſe were 
not only charged, but ſoldiers ſtood over them 
with matches ready lighted in their hands. 
The ſeveral orders of the ſtate were not on this 
occaſion allowed to aſſemble themſelves in their 


reſpective halls, and march from thence in a body, 


preceded by their ſpeakers, as was cuſtomary ; 
but every individual was to make the beſt of his 
way to the palace, where they all entered without 


- obſerving any form or ceremony, each being ſoli- 


citous only to avoid the puniſhinent' held out to 
thoſe who ſhould abſent themſelves. It was re- 
marked alſo, that the marſhal of the Diet entered 
the hall of the ſtates without che Raft, eos was 
the mark of his office. 5 

The king being ſeated on his throes; woda 


6d by his guards and a numerous band of officers, 


addreſſed the ſtates in an harangue, wherein he 


painted the exceſſes, the diſorders and misfortunes 


into which party diviſions' had plunged the nation, 
in the moſt glaring colours. He reminded them 


of all the pains he had taken to heal thoſe divi- 
| 2 and the ingratitude he had met with in re- 


1 you at the infamy hey: had incur- 
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red from theit avowed venality, and the baſeneſs 
of their having been influenced by foreign gold, 


to betray the firſt intereſts of their country. Then 
ſhort in the middle of his diſcourſe he 
cried out, if there be any one among you who 


ſtopping 


* can deny what 1 have een let him riſe 
* and ſpeak.” 
Cireumſtanced as the aſſembly. then was, it can- 

not appear extraordinary that no member of it 

ventured to reply to the king. There was howe- 
ver ſo much truth in what he faid, that perhaps 


ſname did not operate leſs powerfully than fear, 


in producing the ſilence they obſerved on the oc- 
caſion 

When his ede had codclutied, he oidered a 
ſecretary to read the new form of government, 
which he propoſed to the ſtates for their accept- 
ance, Though it conſiſted of fifty-ſeyen articles, 
it will be neceſſary only to take notice of four of 
them, to give a compleat idea of the plenitude of 
his Swediſn majeſty's powers at this day. By one 
of theſe, his majeſty was to aſſemble and ſeparate 
the ſtates whenever he pleaſed. By another, he 


was to have the ſole diſpoſal of the army, the 


navy, finances, and all employments civil and mi- 
litary. By a third, though his majeſty did not 


openly claim a power of impoſing taxes on all 


occaſions, yet ſuch as already ſubſiſted were to be 
perpetual, and in caſe of invaſion or preſſing nece/- 
iy, the king might: impoſe ſome taxes till the 
ſtates could be aſſembled. But his majeſty was 
to be the judge of this neceſſity, and we have ſeen 
that the meeting of the ſtates depended wholly WP 
r 6 X his 
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his will and pleaſure. By a fourth, when theſe 
. were aſſembled, they were to deliberate upon no- 
thing but what the 5 thought Mey hy to " be- 
fore them. 

Theſe articles require no comment. 
After the form of government had been read, 
the king demanded of the ſtates whether they ap- 
proved of it. They made a virtue of neceſſity, 
and anſwered him only by a loud acclamation. It 
was propoſed indeed by one member of the order 
of nobles, to limit the contributions to a certain 
number of years: but the marſhal of the Diet re- 
fuſed to put the queſtion without the conſent of 
the king; who expreſſed his wiſhes that the no- 
bles might have the ſame confidence in his pater- 
nal care, as had been teſtified by the other or- 
ders, Where no foo: limitation had __ pro- 
om IT, 

After this had paſſed, 0 8 of <& Diet 
and the: Tpeakers of the other orders, ſigned the 
form of government; and the ſtates took the 
oath to the king, which his majeſty dictated to 
them himſelf. The whole of this extraordinary 
ſcene was then concluded in an equally extraordi- 
nary manner. The king drew a book of pſalms 
from his pocket, and taking off his crown, began 
ſinging te deum, in which he was moſt devoutly 
joined by the whole aſſembly. This at firſt ſight 
may appear to border on the farcical; but his 
majeſty certainly did not mean to impoſe upon 
the ſtates themſelves by an affected devotion it 
was obviouſly upon the people, who are in 
1 of a very 2 turn, that the 
king 
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king deſigned 1 55 n 1 to make an im⸗ 
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The Weben was now e The 
princes. Charles and Frederic had been regularly 
informed of what paſſed at Stockholm, as ſoon as 
the change in the government had received the 
ſanction of the ſtates. Theſe princes aſſembled 
the officers of the troops under their command, 
and reading the king's letters to them, command - 
ed them to take upon the ſpot the oath of fidelity 
to his majeſty. No one heſitated to comply with 
the princes orders, When apparently backed by 
the authority of the ſtates; and it is to be pre- 
ſumed that theſe officers were not informed with 
exactneſs of the manner in which the conſent of 
the ſtates. had been obtained on this occaſion; or 
of the true nature _— the e _ may had 
brought about. 

The princes next | haſtened with: an expedicice 
equal to their zeal, into every town of conſequence 
in the provinces; where they received in the 
name of the king, the oath of fidelity to his ma- 
jeſty, from the inhabitants and the troops. So 
that the. revolution; which had been effected in 
Stockholm in the ſpace of a few hours, was in the 
courſe of a few days, without oppoſition or mur- 
n 1 to N the whole 


The Suben 01 all thoſe 05 hag boi arreſt- 
ed, excepting general Pecklin and another general 
officer * in Finland, were now, "Upon raking the 

* Theſe officers were Ukewiſe ſet ar 1 ſome months 
On” INFN! " 
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eath, ſet at liberty; and the moſt profound tran- 
quillity and perfect unanimity appeared to pre- 
vail among the inhabitants of a country, which 
but a werk before was a prey to civil diſſenſion, 
and all the violence of party animoſities. The 
calm which on a ſudden ſucceeded to ſcenes of 
trouble and confuſion; the clemency, the wiſdom, 
the impartiality diſplayed by the king on the 
occaſion; the love the major part of his ſubjects 
bore him, and the admiration in which he was 
held even by ſuch as had been moſt inclined to 
oppoſe him; ; all contributed to render the change 
he had effected acceptable to the bulk of the 
Swedes; and to convince the few who loſt by it, 
how unequal they were to the taſk of ſtemming 
the popular current which ran fo much! in favour 
of their monarch. | 
Thus all acquieſced, * 1 majority of FR 
nation viewed with pleaſure, nay, even gratitude, 
the conduct of the king. A conduct which re- 
flected equal honour on his ſpirit, his abilities, and 
his humanity. Even on the nineteenth inſtant, 
in the midſt of the poſſibly dangerous, and cer- 
tainly critical and weighty buſineſs in which he 
was engaged, he furniſhed the moſt ſtriking proofs 
of that benevolence which peculiarly marks his 
character. Nothing could be more amiable than 
his attention to thoſe, even during the hurry and 
buſtle of the day, who were. under any appre- 
henſions for the fate of their friends, whom his 
majeſty had cauſed to be arreſted. He ſent par- 
ticular meſſages to the wives and relations of 
chelk, — them to _ their alarms, and 
80 3 aſſuring 
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aſſuring them that every one who was confined 
ſhould in a ſhort time have his liberty reſtored to 
him. General Rudbeck, who was among the 
number of theſe, ſent to the king a letter he had 
written to his wife, requeſting his majeſty's per- 
miſſion to ſend it to her, The king with his own 
hand added ſeveral lines to it, couched in the moſt 
gracious terms, and intreating her to be under no 
uneaſineſs for her huſband,” to whom nothing 
would happen but a confinement of a few days. 
He'even fent a meſſage to the children of a poor 
curate, who had been laid under arreſt, to aſſure 
them their father would be reſtored to them in a 
ſhort time, and that they were to be under no un- 
eaſineſs on his account. Attentions like theſe, 
at the moment when it might have been expected 
that his majeſty's thoughts would have been en- 
tirely abſorbed by other matters of ſuch high im- 
portance to him, were the ſtrongeſt indications of 
the goodneſs of his heart : and indeed, during the 
whole of this tranſaction, the king appeared leſs 
anxious concerning the ſucceſs of his enterprize, 
than ſolicitous to prevent any, even the mean- 
eſt of his ſubjects, from ARE the flighteſt in- 


Though the treatment the hol family had met 


with at The hands of ſome of the leading men un- 


der the late form of government, m ght poſſibly 
have juſtified ſome degree of retaliation, after the 


king had compleatly poſſeſſed himſelf of the ſu- 


preme power; yet his majeſty then ſeemed to have 


no reſentment to gratify, nor even partialities to 


* him. He * to have acquired abſs- 
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Jute power only to diſpenſe favours, and rewards, 
not to make his ſubjects, feel the weight of his 
authority. Thoſe who had been particularly in. 
ſtrumental in promoting his deſigns, were recom- 
penſed with a generoſity that exceeded their moſt 
ſanguine expectations; but with regard to others, 
of whatever party, they all hared the royal favaur 
alike, Many of the Caps were continued in of- 
fices of the higheſt truſt and emolument; to which 
were likewiſe advanced even ſome, of thoſe very 
perſons who had in the Diet of 1756 trampled 
with ſo much indecency upon the rights of the 
crown, and who had with ſo much injuſtice 
brought to the ſcaffold the friends of the late 
f king, By a conduct fo imparrial, ſo noble, he 
conciliated the minds of all, as much as he had be- 
fore gained the affections of AVE mejor part of his 
ſubjects. 
One of his firſt as | was to aboliſh the. horrid 
practice of putting criminals to the torture; of 
which we have ſeen that the extraordinary courts 
of juſtice uſed frequently to furniſh inſtances. 
The king likewiſe iſſued a proclamation ta for- 
bid the uſe of thoſe names which diſtinguiſhed the 
different parties, into which the N had been 
ſo long divided, and which had brought ſo many 
misfortunes on their country; a prohibition the 
more likely to be productive of beneficial effects, 
as the king himſelf firſt ſet the example of ſhew- 
ing that he conſidered ſuch diſtinctions as nom at 
an end. 
Fe _ Shortly. after. the. ſtares had 8 to * 
eſtabliſhwen; of the new form of government, they 
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were again aſſembled ; when they reſolved to ad- 


dreſs the king, to thank him for having riſked the 


ſafety of his perſon in order to deliver the kingdom 


from anarchy and confuſion. The houſe of nobles 
ordered a medal to be ſtruck in commemoration 
of the event, to the expence of which the three 
other orders requeſted they might be allowed to 
contribute. On the gth of September following, 
the Diet was cloſed ; when his majeſty acquainted 
the ſtates he ſhould call a num of them in 
ſix years. | 

| The diſmimon of the ſtates was all that was 
wanting to put the finiſhing ſtroke to the buſineſs 
he had ſo happily atchieved. 

The marſhal of the Diet and the ſpeakers of 
the other orders, in their harangves on this occa- 
ſion, were not content with beſtowing the higheſt 
encomums on the king, but condemned them- 
ſelves in a manner which rendered them truly 
ridiculous. 

Nor could there be a more ample juſtification 


of the king's conduct than what was publiſhed by 


the ſtares themſelves, in an act called, the reces 
of the Diet, They there declare, that an ancient 
* diviſion in the nation had broken thoſe ties 
** which ſhould unite fellow-ſubje&s in confidence 

* 2nd mutual love. Often did his majeſty in his 

* gracious harangues endeavour to reconcile the 
« divifions which ſubſiſted among his ſubjects, 
* and to reſtore union, concord, and a patriotic 
* zeal, the foundation of the happineſs and the 
„ 23 of free nations: but our generous 


8 * monarch, who perceived with regret, that his 
x 4 wy benevolent 
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** benevolent endeavour muſt prove abortive, as 
** long as the laws were not fixed, as long as there 
#* was no balance of power in the government, and 
8 that liberty was daily abuſed ; at length created 
In the midſt of the tempeſt a moment of calm, 
to give us time to reflect more maturely upon 

* our ſituation, and upon that of our country. _ 
It would be unneceſſary to repeat here the 

* change which took place in the government of 
the kingdom, when the Swedes conſidered the 
royal power as too dangerous, and that we ra- 
5* ther feared than loved him who reigned. - A 
** long and painful experience has convinced us, 
* that the fundamental laws have often undergone 
** changes, forced conſtructions, and improper re- 
* ſtrictions ; that uſurpations have been made up- 
on the royal power, the reſult of which was, in- 
* numerable diſorders, That the execution of the 
* laws was often entruſted to thoſe very perſons who 
< were the authors of them. That the corruption of 
** morals_ being become general, the laws had loſt 
the reſpect, and the judges the obedience which 
** were due to them. That foreign views influenced 
*© the national deliberations. That the ſeeds of dil- 
** cord were carefully cultivated in a ſoil already 

* prepared to produce an abundant crop» That ha- 

** tred and vengeance appeared in public perſecu- 

© tions. That ambition and envy had cauſed 

4 „ e troubles, and even the ſhedding of 
20 blood. That an amendment of the conſtitution 
* was indiſpenſably neceſſary to ſupport a tottering 

0 p edifice, That the public ſaftry rendered new 
f laws neceſſary, in ſhort,” that the yoke of fel. 


* lows 


& Jow-citizens, :at_ all times inſupportable, . had 
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** weighed down a people who ought to have ap- 
* plied themſelves wholly to regain their ancient 
* ſtrength and ſplendour, by the recovery of true 
ly liberty, under a king who made the laws the 
** rule of his conduct. 
© This was reſerved to be the. work. of cur 
* dear king, the magnanimous Guſtavus the IIId. 
And it will be his immortal glory, that with 
* the aſſiſtance of Providence, by his own intre- 
* Pidity, and the courage and patriotic love of 


* their royal highneſſes the princes Charles and 


* Frederick, he has ſaved the kingdom, which 
** was on the brink of deſtruction. We acknow- 
** ledge and revere the intrepidity and clemency 
* of our king. We bleſs the great work accom- 
4 Pliſhed by a king obedient to the laws, who 
* without being compelled to it, has abjured deſ- 
** potiſm, by a new oath, and a new aſſurance. 
We perceive the ancient liberty and ſafety of the 
** Swedes confirmed in a new form of government, 
* which we for ourſelves, as well as for our de- 
* ſcendents have accepted, approved of, and con- 
9 firmed by oath the twenty-firſt of Auguſt of this 
** year; and which we ultimately accept, approve 
of, and confirm, as if it was inſerted here word 
* for word. By this means Sweden has obtained 
** a true king to fill her throne, and all the inha- 
bitants of the ſtate may at preſent without 
** anxiety leave the adminiſtration in the hands of a 
« king, to whom it belongs to govern and to pre- 
** ſerve it; who is king not for his own Private 


0 - Advantages but for that of his ſubjedts; z an 
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1 who places his greateſt glory, in reigning over 
an independent people, and in | being the firſt 
* citizen of a free ſociety.” 

Such was the language now held by the ſtates, 
alle but a few weeks before, wete accuſtomed to 
ſet, without ceremony, the king's ſignature to re- 
ſolutions, paſſed in dire& oppoſition to his will, 
And ſuch was the final conclufion of a revolution, 
by which on the one hand, the king reſtored the 
crown of Sweden to its ancient rights; and by 
which, on the other, he baniſhed from the King- 
dom foreign corruption, foreign influence, and 
party diſſentions. 

I have endeavoured in the former part of this 
work, by giving a ſuccinct view of ſuch parts of 


the Swediſh hiſtory as tended to illuſtrate the na- 


tional character and genius of the Swedes, to ſhew 
how far they were capable of being a free people, 
I have alſo endeavoured to point out the defects 
of the late Swediſh form of government, and the 
abſurd and corrupt conduct of thoſe who admi- 
niſtered it. In the firſt, we perceive the founda- 
tion of thoſe revolutions to which Sweden has at 
all times been ſubject, as well as of that, which 
ſo lately happened. In the latter, we are enabled 
to trace out the particular cauſes of the extraordi- 
nary facility with which the preſent king of Swe- 
den accompliſhed the deſtruction of the conſtitu. 
tion he has aboliſhed, It were, perhaps, unne- 
ceſſary therefore to add here any comments upon 
the tranſaction I have deſcribed, My object was 


to enable the reader to make them for himſelf, 


per. wall only obſerve that this revolution fur- 
niſhes 
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niſhes us with a ſtriking, and I may add a uſeful 


inſtance, of the fatal effects of corruption; for 
even in Great Britain corruption has had its ad- 
vocates. It ſhews, that to reſtrain too much the 
power of the crown, or to deny to the lower or- 
ders of the people a due ſhare of the advantages 
ta be derived from a free conſtitution, are equally 
dangerous to liberty. It proves, that to diſguſt 
the nation with the popular branches of the legiſ- 
lature, and to create in them a diſtruſt of their 
repreſentatives, is to undermine the government. 
And laſtly, the ſuddenneſs and facility with which 
this revolution was accompliſhed, ſhould teach a 
free people never to truſt too much to the opinion 
they may have been accuſtomed to entertain, re- 
ſpecting the ſecurity of their liberties, nor to in- 
dulge themſelves in the idea that no danger is 
near, becauſe no danger is apparent. 

With regard to the king of Sweden, I ſhall 
only remark, that if it were ever juſtifiable in a 
monarch to overturn the conſtitution of his coun- 
try, it was ſo in the preſent inſtance. 

In fact, he only deprived his ſubjects of a form 
of government, in its own nature incapable of 
being well adminiſtered, to give them another, 


which may, and as long as he reigns, certainly 


will be ſo. Not to mention the allurements of 
power to a young and ambitious mind; allure- 
ments that operated the more on account of the 


irkſomeneſs of the ſituation in which the miſtaken 


policy of the Swedes had placed their ſovereigns; 
the influence foreign powers had acquired in the 


ane, the vices and defects of that; and 
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the abandoned venality of thoſe who held the 
reins of it, perhaps juſtified as much his majeſty's 
attempt on the one hand, as the uſe he has ſince 
made of his power, has, on the other, proved 
him worthy of the ſucceſs which attended him; 

If he deftroyed the conſtitution, he preſerved 
the independence of his country. A conſtitutipn 
which had long anſwered no other purpoſe, 
but that of rendering Sweden ſubſervient to the 
views of its ambitious neighbours, or pretended 
friends. 

In ſhort, ſhould his Swediſh majeſty continue 
to reign as he has hitherto done, we ſhall ſee the 
with of my lord Bolingbroke = accompliſhed. 
We ſhall behold a king, the moſt popular man 
* in his country; and a patriot king at the head 
* of a united people.” 
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A P FP E N D 1 X. 


The Speeches of the preſem King of Sweden, 


From the Time of his Acceſſion to the Throne, till 
the cloſing of the Diet 1772. 


With ſome other Pieces relative to the Revolution? 
— CT" 


The KING's SPE ECH at the opening of the 
Diet on the 25th of] une, 1771. 


VERY thing at this moment, even the place I 
fill, recalls to me, as well as you, our great 
and common loſs. When the ſtates of the kingdom 
cloſed their laſt aſſembly, they beheld here a tender 
and beloved father, a reſpected and merciful king, 
ſurrounded by affectionate ſubjects; and his three 
ſons, who contended with each other for the ad- 
vantage of giving him the ſtrongeſt proofs of their 
veneration and love. You now behold, inſtead 
of that pleaſingly affecting ſight, three orphans 
overcome with grief, who mix their tears with, 
yours, and whoſe wounds bleed afreſh at the fight. 
of thoſe that pierce your hearts. 

The nobleſt reward of a good king, is the 
love of his ſubjects. The tears you ſhed are 
the moſt . glorious monument that can be raiſed 
to his memory. To me, they are an incentive 
to virtue, an encouragement: to deſerve, after the 

example 
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example of a father ſo ſincerely lamented, your 
love and confidenee, by clemency and goodneſs. 

I need not here mention to you the changes that 
have happened 1 in the government ſince your laſt 
aſſembly. You' will de ſufficiently informed of 
them by the papers that will be laid before you. 
My abſence prevented me from effecting 7 
thing for the good of the public. However, if we 
now enjoy the happineſs of ſeeing peace flouriſh 
at home and abroad, a good underſtanding pre- 
ſerved, and confidence well eſtabliſhed with our 
neighbours, and the ancient allies of the kingdom, 
they are the fruits of the prudence and wiſdom of 
thoſe who have had the care of the adminiſtra. 
tion, and to whom I now. wiſh to give this public 
teſimony of my gratitude, I need ſay "IN | 
reſpecting the object you now meet upon. Tou 
know what the great change which has —— 
in the ſtate requires of you. You are apprized 
of your rights, and it is that you might aſſert them 
that you are here aſſembled. To that purpoſe [ 
wiſh you the bleſſing of the Almighty, that peace 
and unanimity may preſide over 1 counfels, 
and prepare a happy iſſue to them. 

Born and educated among you, 1 learned from 
my early youth to love my country; to conſider 
it as my greateſt happineſs that I was a Swede; 
as my greateſt glory, that T was the firſt citizen 
of a free people. All my wiſhes will be accom- 
pliſhed if the reſolutions that you are about to 
take, contribute to ſeeure the welfare, the glory, 
and independence of the kingdom. To fee this 
nation happy is my firſt object; to govern a free 
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and independent people, the height of my ambi- 
tion. Do not ſuppoſe theſe are vain words, con- 
tradicted perhaps by the ſecret ſentiments of my 
mind. They are the true picture of a heart glow- 
ing with the moſt ardent love for glory, and. for 
my country. A heart, too honeſt to dictate what 
it does not feel, too proud ever to recede from an 
engagement. I have ſeen various countries, and 1 
have endeavoured to acquaint myſelf with their 
manners, their government, the advantages and dif- 
advantages attending the ſituation of the people. 

I have obſerved, that it is neither abſolute 
power, luxury, magnificence, or treaſures amaſſed 
by too ſcrupulous ceconomy, which make the ſub- 
jets happy; but unanimity, and the love of their 
country. It is then in your own power to be the 
happieſt nation on the globe. May this Diet be 
ever diſtinguiſhed i in our annals for having facri- 
ficed every private view, all perſonal jealouſies and 
animoſities, to the great intereſt of the public! 
On my part, I ſhall contribute in whatever de- 
pends on me, to reconcile your divided opinions, 
to re-unite your hearts, alienated now from one 
another, ſo that this aſſembly may, with the bleſſ- 
ing of the Almighty, be = æra of the felicity of 
this kingdom. 


The 
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The KING” s ANSWER to the Deputies of 
the Nobility, the 20th of June 1771. 


T HE ſorrow el by the nobility opens a 
wound in my boſom, that time can never per- 
fectly heal. The tears with which, the people have 
bathed the tomb of ſo good a king, encourage 
me to follow his example. The welfare of the 
king is ſo cloſely connected with that of the coun- 
try and of the nobility, that you ought to be aſ- 
ſured I ſhall negle& nothing which may contribute 
to your happineſs. My firſt attention ſhall be to 
ſupport the laws and liberties of my people; to 
prepare to ſtrengthen and augment their union. 
Deſcended from a Swediſh gentleman, who merit- 
ed the crown for having extinguiſhed the fire of 
diſcord, and delivered his country from foreign 
chains, I think I cannot hold his ſceptre by a no- 
bler tenure, nor give ſtronger proofs of the 
rectitude of my ons than by Towing his 
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The KING's ADDRESS to the Senate 
aſſembled the 28th of November 1771. 


'T? HE melancholy proſpect now before us, 


which threatens an unhappy diviſion in the 
ſtate, cannot, gentlemen, have eſcaped your pene- 
tration and zealous attention to ſerve me and your 
coutitry. Experietice ſhews to what a height hatred 
and civil diſcord may be carried, particularly in 
a free country; and of what fatal cofiſequences 
they are to the kingdom. Strongly impreſſed 
with theſe conſiderations, I declared to the ſtates 
at the opening of the Diet, that my firſt care 
ſhould be to re- unite their hearts, and ſubdue 
thoſe animoſities which had ſo long diſturbed the 
kingdom, under my two auguſt Srececeſſors, My 
conſcience is the ſureſt warrant of the truth of my 
ſentiments, and what has paſſed in the courſe of 
this Diet, and is known to all Sweden, will bear 
an unequivocal teſtimony that my actions have 
been conformable to what I then promiſed. 
But the more pains I have taken to obtain 
this ſalutary point, the more am I concerned to 
perceive that the divifions of the two parties 
have changed into a more dangerous difſenſion z 
mean a diviſion among the orders themſelves. 
can no longer doubt it; I cannot even be ſup- 
poſed ignorant of it, ſince an authentic memo- 
rial, with the ſanction of the orders of the ſtate, 
has informed the kingdom of their diſagreement. 
But without ſeeking for remote cauſes, I need 
EN h * only 
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only conſult my heart, which ſufficiently tells me 
the dangers of my country, and I conſult it ar 
this moment. If my birth and duty had not in. 
diſſolubly connected my happineſs with that of 
the ſtate,” if I did not confider it as the higheſt 
honour to reign over a free and independent,peo- 
ple, I ſhould remain a quiet ſpectator of the event, 
or ſecure to myſelf in future, a more ſplendid ſitu- 
ation, at the expence of your liberty. My heart 
is not ſuſceptible of ſuch ſentiments. I volunta- 
rily promiſed my people to be the guardian of 
their liberties; and as long as providence allows 
me to hold this ſceptre, I will be fo; it is in 
conſequence of this intention, gentlemen, that I 
find myſelf obliged to make - you the depoſita- 
ries of my uneaſineſs. I do not wiſh to inter- 
fere with the deliberations of the ſtates, but [ 
think it as much your duty as mine to prevent 
the conſequences that the turbulence of inflamed 
ſpirits may occaſion on all ſides, which may have 
fatal effects, and prove deſtructive to the liberty 

of the ſtate. I have reſolved to ſend for the four 
orators of the ſtates, to repreſent to them the dan- 
gers of our preſent ſituation: the buſineſs of the 
Diet almoſt at a ſtand; my aſſurances poſtponed; 
the time of my coronation, which I had fixed for 

| the 24th of laſt September, till undetermined. 

il How many ſeeds of diſſenſion hourly ſhoar up, 

| and what uneaſineſs muſt the kingdom feel in 
| 


contemplating theſe events! Nothing can be 
more intereſting to us all. Our country | ſtands in 
need of a ſpeedy ſuccour, which it can receive 
only from me and the ſtates, All I mean to ſay 

will, 
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will, I hope, be conducive to their well-being, 


and the ſupport of the laws. I am their king, a 
child'of the ſtate ; who in conſideration either of 
my rights or my duty, do not belong more to one 


order than another; and conſequently am attached 
to all with the ſame degree of tenderneſs. Such, 


gentlemen, 1 is the reſolution I wiſhed to communi- 
| cate to you, conformably to the laws of the king- 


dom: But I am ſtill more induced to it, by the 


opinion I have of your abilities, and your concern 
for your country's good. 


The KING's SPEECH to the Marſhal of 
the Diet, and the ſpeakers of the different 
orders, the 28th of November, 1771: 


T is now almoſt three months ſince I informed 
the ſtate, by an extract from the regiſters of 


the ſenate, of my wiſh to have the ceremony of 


my conſecration performed, in order to lay at the 
feet of the Eternal, the crown of my anceſtors, 
which he has been pleaſed to place on my head, 
I have ever ſince expected in filence an anſwer 
from the ſtates; but the moſt unexpected events 


have ſince happened, whoſe fatal conſequences ' 


give me the greateſt uneaſineſs. I ſhould not 


think J fulfilled properly not only the duties of a 


king, but even thoſe of a citizen, the ſtrongeſt and 
moſt ſacred I ever contracted ſince my birth, if I 
calmly beheld the preſent firuation of public 
affairs. W 
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From the moment in which, by the will of 
Providence, I found myſelf unexpectedly placed on 
the throne, . by the moſt melancholy and unex- 
pected event; my conſtant care has been to reſtore 
harmony to my divided kingdom. My actions 
ate known to all, and by them you may judee 
of the rectitude of my intentions, With theſe in- 
tentions I received the ſtates at the opening of the 
Diet, I ſaid I would endeavour all in my power 
to conciliate their differences, and re-unite their 
hearts alienated from each other. I certainly did 
not expect to find before the cloſe of the Diet, the 
ſpirit of party break out in altercations, the moſt 
deſtructive to liberty and the nation. 

I, conſider the ſtates too highly, and have too 
much reſpect for the laws, to interfere in their 
deliberations. Far be ſuch a thought from my 
mind. But when the danger is evident and preſ- 
ſing, to remain a paſſive ſpectator of it, would 
de criminal. It would be but a bad proof of at- 
tachment to my country, or love for my fellow- 
citizens, to look on with indifference at events 
that may lead them to the edge of a precipice. 
Penetrated with theſe ſentiments, I thought it my 
duty to ſend to you the marſhal of the Diet, and 
the three other ſpeakers, to impart to you my un- 
eaſineſs at the unhappy differences that now ſubſiſt 
among the four orders, which jointly compoſe the 
ſtates of the kingdom. I can no longer be igno- 
rant of theſe differences, ſince they have appeared 
properly authenticated in print ; which has excited 
attention as much abroad, as in the interior parts 
of the Kingdom, 
If 
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If my intentions were leſs pure, leſs upright, 
les innocent; if my heart was not impreſſed with 
the ſtrongeſt love for my country, for its proſ- 
perity, its independence, liberty, glory, and hap- 
pineſs, I might have calmly waited for events; 
and after the example of other kings my prede. 
ceſſors, ſeized an opportunity of profiting by their 
diviſions, at the expence of the laws and liberty. 
But when I firſt ſaluted the ſtates as their king, 
I contracted an engagement with them, the more 
ſacred as it was a free one; an engagement too 
ſolemn to permit me ever to forget the duty which 
my honour, and ftill more, my feelings require 
of me. I know that kings of this country have 
been unfortunate enough not to have Been always 
conſidered as tender fathers formed to unite the 
hearts of their children, but as foreign powers with 
whom they were to capitulate, But I feel myſelf 
actuated by ſo fincere a zeal for my country, ſo 
diſengaged from all perſonal intereſt, -of any views 
relative to my perſonal intereſt, that I hope to 
eſtabliſh that reciprocal confidence between the 
king and his ſubjects, which paſt times have too 
much contributed ro deſtroy. 

It is with thoſe intentions which I this morning 
communicated to the ſenate, that I have requeſted 
your attendance, in order to repreſent to the ſtates 
in the ſtrongeſt manner, the fatal conſequences 
they, as well as the kingdom in general, have to 
fear, if they do not in time prevent them ; and if 
they do not put a ſtop to thoſe ſhocking diſagree- 

ments, at this time moſt particularly ſo, when a 
general want of money renders the continuation 
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of a Diet very burthenſome ; when a bad harveſt: 
gives us cauſe to fear famine, the plague, or ſome 
contagious diſorder. All theſe calamities which 
threaten us at once, require ſpeedy remedies, ma- 
ture deliberations, animated and vigorous reſolu- 
—_— 

Happy in being able to 8 my ſhare, 1 
offer myſelf as a bond of concord between the ſtates, 
my dear fellow-citizens, and ſubjects. I leave it 
to them to determine how and in what manner 
they chuſe to make uſe of my good intentions. 
They may with ſo much the more confidence in- 
truſt to me that ſalutary work, as I have already 
declared to them, and I declare it again in preſence 
of their orators, that, ſatisfied with the claims they 
allow me, I aſk nothing for myſelf. I am the 
only perſon i in the kingdom who, born a child of 
the ſtate, do not belong in particular to any one 
order; who love them all equally, and whoſe fate 
being ſtrongly connected with the true intereſt of 
the ſtate, am conſequently the only impartial per- 
ſon in this delicate buſineſs. I wiſh to lay all 
theſe conſiderations before the ſtates, to whom 1 
requeſt the marſhal of the Diet, and the other ora- 
tors, may give an account of this declaration. 
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The KING's ADDRESS to 75 States 
aſſembled the 21ſt of Auguſt 1772, "- 


Enetrated with the moſt lively grief at the 

ſight of the ſituation in which I now behold 
my country, I find myſelf obliged to expoſe the 
truth in the ſtrongeſt light. The kingdom being 
now on the verge of ruin, you ought not to be 
| ſurprized if I do not receive you at preſent with 
the ſame expreſſions of joy, as my heart uſed to 
dictate when you approached the throne. I can- 
not reproach myſelf with having concealed any 
thing from you. I twice addreſſed you with all 
the truth my ſituation required, with all the frank- 
neſs honour inſpires. The ſame frankneſs will 
now direct my words in the neceſſary retroſpect of 
paſt, in order to remedy preſent evils. 

It is a mournful, but generally acknowledged 
truth, that hatred and civil diſcord have TI 


the am. 
For a long time the nation has been a prey to 


the diſſentions that have in a manner divided it into 
two diſtinct ſets of people, united only in injuring 
their country. Tou know that this diviſion has 
produced hatred; hatred, revenge; revenge, per- 
ſecution; and perſecution, new 1 

Thoſe agitations occaſioned by a few ambitious 
men have ſhook the kingdom. Both parties have 
ſhed rivers of blood, and the people have been 


the unfortunate victims of their diſagreement ; in 
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which they were no otherwiſe intereſted, than in 
being the firſt to feel the unhappy conſequences 
of it, The only intention of their leaders, was, 
to ſtrengthen their own power. Every thing was 
made ſubſervient to that point, often at the ex- 

ence of the citizens, and always to the injury of 


the kingdom. 


When the ſpirit of the law has been ident, 
they have forced the letter of it to their own pur- 
poſes ; when it abſolutely condemned their pro- 
ceedings, it was broke through. Nothing was 
held facred by a multitude urged on by hatred 
and revenge, In ſhort, confuſion was puſhed fo 
far, that it became a generally received opinion 
that plurality of voices was above law, and they 
acknowledged no other rule of conduct but theſe 
arbitrary proceedings. 

Thus it was that liberty, the nobleſt right of 
humanity, was transformed into a deſpotic ari- 
ſtocracy in the hands of the ruling party; 
which was itſelf overborne in its turn, and go- 
verned by a few. The. approach of a new Diet 
occaſioned a general conſternation. Far from 


conſidering the means of conducting properly the 


affairs of the kingdom, they were ſolely employed 
in getting over numbers to their party, in order to 
preſet ve themſelves from the culpable audacity and 


violence of the other. If the internal ſituation 


of the kingdom was perilous, how humiliating 
muſt it have been abroad? I am aſhamed to 
ſpeak of it, Born a Swede, and king of Sweden, 


it was almoſt impoſſible for me to ſuppoſe that 
farcign views ſhould govern Swediſh men; much 


leſs 


unanimity, and obedience to the laws. I have ſa- 
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leſs chat ſuch an influence ſhould be obtained, by 


the vileſt and baſeſt means; means odious 0 
every Swediſh citizen. You underſtand what I 
mean, though my delicacy wiſhes to throw a veil 
over the ignominy into which your diſſentions 
have plunged the ſtate, 
Such was the ſituation in which I found Sweden, 
when by the decrees of Providence I received the 
Swediſh  ſceptre. You yourſelves know that I 
ſpared no pains to bring about a reconciliation, 
When I addreſſed you from the throne as well on 
this as on other occaſions, I always recommended 


crificed both my private intereſt, and that of my 
ſtation ; I have refuſed no engagement, no ſtep 
however painful, that might produce ſo ſalutary 
an effect, for the national good. Whoever can 
contradict this truth let him boldly do it. 
expected my endeavours would have freed you 
from the chains, that foreign gold, mutual hatred 
and licentiouſneſs had forged for you; and that 
the example of other nations would be a terrifying 
warning to you. All has been in vain. You 
have been ſeduced partly by your chiefs, partly 
by your private animoſities. All reſtraints have 

been thrown aſide, all agreements - broken 
through. | 
Licentiouſneſs has . all bounds, and 
has been the more ungovernable as it had been for 
a time repreſs'd. The moſt virtuous, worthy and 
diſtinguiſhed citizens have been ſacrificed ve- 
nerable miniſters, degraded ; whoſe zeal and 
22 | fidelity 
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Kaelity have been at all times acknowledged, 
Whole bodies of magiſtrates depoſed. Yes, the 
whole people has' been cruſhed ; the popular 
voice filenced ; their complaints conſidered as 
ſeditious; in ſhort their liberty bowed down un- 
der the ariſtocratic yoke. The Almighty has ma- 
nifeſted his anger at the injuſtice of thoſe: who 
had uſurped dominion. The earth has cloſed her 
womb and refuſes her gifts, Want, miſery, 
calamities of all forts have oppreſſed the country. 
'Far from ſeeking a remedy when I firſt urged you 
to it, you then appeared more particularly deter. 
mined to gratify your private feelings, than to 
relieve your conſtituents. When neceflity drove 
you at laſt ro take the means of relieving the ſink- 
ing nation, the remedy came almoſt too late. 

In this manner has a year paſſed, during a moſt 
expenſive diet, in which nothing has been done 
For the kingdom. All my remonſtrances having 
been uſeleſs, and my care without effect; pene- 
trated with grief for the fate of my dear country, 
J have waited in filence to fee what the nation 
would think of the conduct of their deputies to- 
wards them and me. One part of the nation bore 
the yoke with ſighs and murmuring, but with 
ſubmiſſion, not knowing how to obtain redreſs, 
nor how to ſave their country. In another part of 
the kingdom they were reduced to deſpair. They 
took arms. In this ſituation the ſtate, true hber- 
ty, and public ſafety being in the moit imminent 
danger (not to mention that vhich threatened my 
own life) I had no other reſource than to adopt, 


with the aſſiſtance of the Aimighty, thoſe means 
that 
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that have delivered other brave nations, and lat- 


terly Sweden herſelf under the banners of Guſta- 


vus Vaſa. God has bleſt my undertak ing; my 


people have been once more animated with ſuch 
a zeal for the good of their country, as once filled 


the heart of Engelbrecht and Guſtavus Ericſon. 


All has ſucceeded to my wiſh, and I have ſaved 
myſelf and the kingdom, without any of the citi- 
zens having ſuſtained the leaſt injury. 

You are deceived if you ſuppoſe I intend any 
thing prejudicial to your laws and liberties. I 
promiſed to govern a free people. A promiſe the 
more ſacred as it was voluntary. What I am now 
about will not.make me 'break a reſolution, which 
was not founded on neceſſity, but my internal 
conviction. . I am far from wiſhing to deſtroy 
liberty. I mean only to aboliſh licentiouſneſs ; 
to ſubſtitute for the lawleſs and arbitrary proceed- 
ings which have for ſome time tyrannized over 
the kingdom, a wiſe and well regulated form of 
government; ſuch as the ancient Swediſh laws 
preſcribe, and to govern as Fay "mu eee 
have governed it. 6 

The only end I have We to myſelf in all 1 
have done, is to eſtabliſh true liberty; it is this 
alone, my dear ſubjects, which can render you 
happy. I ſhall eſtabliſh it by your ſafety under the 
laws; by the ſecurity of your property; by the en- 
couragement of induſtry; by the preſervation of 
good order in the town and country; by the moſt 
attentive care to augment general opuience, and 
to enable you to enjoy it in peace and tranquil- 


lity; 
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lity 3 and finally by promoting true piety cor 


hypocriſy, and without ſuperſtition. 


All this cannot be accompliſhed,” if the king. 
dom be not governed by an invariable law, the 
letter of which cannot be forced : by a law which 
binds not only the king, but the ſtates; which 


can neither be aboliſhed nor changed withour the 


free conſent of both; which allows a King, zeal- 
ous for the good of his country, to conſult with 
the ſtates, without their conſidering him as an ob- 
ject of terror; and which laſtly unites the king 
and ſtates in one common intereſt, the = of 


the kingdom. 


The law which is to bind me, as well as you, 
is that which is now going to be read to you. 
You will eaſily perceive by what I have ſaid to 


you, that far from having any private views, my 
wuhole object is, the good of the kingdom. If I 
have been forced to ſhew you the truth in its 
ſtrongeſt light, I have not done it from motives 


of reſentment, but wholly from a regard for your 


true welfare. I nowiſe doubt but that you will 


receive this with gratitude; and that you will 
concur with me in placing upon a ſolid and inva- 
riable foundation the edifice of PRO happineſs, 
and of true liberty, 

' Illuſtrious and immortal kiegs have borne the | 
ſceptre which I hold in my hands. It would o | 
more than preſumption in me to compare my le 
to them. But I emulate them all in zeal and 
love for my people. | 

If you have the ſame regard for your country; 
I hope the Swediſh name will recover the conſe- 
| quence 
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quence and glory which it had acquired in the 


7 own advantage. 
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days:of our anceſtors, 

The Almighty, from whom no ſecrets are hid- 
den, ſees at this inſtant the ſentiments of my heart: 
may he deign to grant his grace and bleſſing to 


your councils and to your deciſions ! 


The KING's SPEECH to the States on 
5 the 25th of Auguſt 1772, 


T is with the utmoſt gratitude towards the 

Almighty, that I addreſs you this day with 
that ancient confidence and Swediſh candour, prac- 
tiſed in the time of my anceſtors. 

After ſo many troubles, after having been ſo 
divided in ſentiment, we have at length but one 
object, the good of the kingdom. It is now time 
to put an end to a Diet which has already laſted 
fourteen months. On this account I have brought 
the propoſitions I have to make to you into as 
narrow a compals as poſſible. 

The wants of the ſtate are conſiderable. On 
my part, economy ſhall not be wanting. What 
you ſhall grant to me mall be an _ to 
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The K IN G' SPEECH to. the States on ct 

: cloſing the Diet the gth of rr 90 dew ſu 

co 

T N terminating this aſſembly of che ſtares of the gr 

kingdom, which will certainly be one of the th 

moſt memorable of any that have diſtinguiſh. = 

ed our annals, I feel myſelf penetrated with the 90 

moſt lively gratitude towards the Almighty, who he 

1 has deigned to protect our country, and diſſipate a fo 
| ſtorm which threatened deſtruction, not only to the 1 
4 liberty of the inhabitants, but to themſelves, | 8 
| 1 This Diet began, in mourning for the loſs of a * 
4 good king and a beloved father. Your deliberations f ; 
\ were interrupted by diſcord and party hatred. It * 
is ſhould ſeem that Providence had deſignedly ſuffered * 
4 the misfortunes which oppreſſed our anceſtors, to 
{ arrive at their utmoſt height, in order the better to Y 
4! evince the ſtrength of his hand in the remarkable x 
| | change which has juſt taken place. * 
Wilt This happy revolution has, under the direction f 
1 of Providence, applied an immediate remedy to all f 
"i the evils, which have harraſſed the kingdom for 8 
14 upwards of a century. A nation before torn by £ 
by diſſentions, it has rendered a united, free, power- S 
6 ful, and independent people, zealous for their : 
1 country's good. It is thus circumſtanced that 5 
[1 the government of the kingdom paſſes from your 2 
1 hands into mine. Liberty is confirmed; the laws q 
are fixed; concord is reſtored. ß 

Vou can eaſily conceive the tender ſentiments, 1 

with which I behold you this day aſſembled before y 
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The few days that have paſſed. ſince this great 
change has taken place, have furniſhed me with the 
ſureſt proofs of your affection, and of your entire 
confidence in me. I have ſeen thoſe virtues, thoſe 
great qualities, by which your anceſtors honoured 
the age in which they lived, ſpring forth anew 
in your hearts, and ſhew themſelves in your ac- 
tions. They had only lain dormant in your 
hearts; the preſent conjunction has called them 
forth. 

That courage, that attachment towards their 


king and country, which once diſtinguiſhed the 


Swediſh nobles, have been revived, and have ſup- 


ported me by the moſt vigorous exertions. The 


ſubmiſſion of the clergy to the decrees of provi- 
dence, their zeal for the glory of God, their obe- 
dience to ſuperiors, their love of concord, and of 
the public good, have re- appeared. Be attentive. 
to inſpire your abſent brethren with the ſame ſen- 
timents. The zeal of the order of burghers for, 
the commerce of the kingdom, has been mani- 
feſted, ſince they have acquired a juſt ſenſe of 
their true intereſt and real proſperity. The re- 
ſpect of the order of peaſants for God and the 
government, has ſhewn itſelf fully, as from the. 
time they were left to themſelves, they have con- 
ſulted only that love for their country, which has 
at all times characterized the Swediſh people. 

I ſeparate myſelf therefore from you at this 
day, with a heart filled with gratitude and joy, 
after you have concurred with me to re-eſtabliſh 
upon the moſt - ſolid foundations the ancient Swe- 
diſh liberty; after you have regulated a form of 

| 10 government 
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government which favours it; after being united to 
me by the ſtrongeſt ties, you may hope for times 
more fortunate. 

1 affure you I ſhall ſet no bounds to my 
cares, and attention to merit the confidence you 
place in me. And if by mutual union, by cco- 
nomy and moderation, you ſecond my labours for 
the welfare of the kingdom, its aggrandizement 
will be certain; and I ſhall ſee my hopes fulfilled 
of receiving you after ſix years, as a faithful, hap- 
py⸗ united, = and a Wo people. 


The SPEECH of the MARSHAL of the DIET, 
on the ſame occaſion. 


TFT was with the pureſt joy, and moſt profound 
veneration, that on the opening of the Diet, 


the nobles teſtified to your majeſty in this place, 


their ſubmiſſion, their zeal, and their everlaſting 
fidelity. It is with a ſatisfaction as pure and in- 
expreſſible, that at the foot of the throne, they 


this day reiterate to your majeſty an aſſurance of 


thoſe ſentiments which they have ever teſtified, 
and ſhall ever preſerve towards the facred perfon 
of ſo honoured and ſo beloved a king. 

During this Diet the nobl& have given the 
ſtrongeft, proofs of the regard they pay to your 
majeſty's rights, well knowing that the Swediſh 
nobility, if ſeparated from the intereſts of the 
throye, might likewiſe bring themſelves to forget 
their duty- to their country, what they owed to 
their 
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their. own- body; and to their poſterity. They 
have therefore concurred with your majeſty in eve- 
ry means which your patriotiſm and enlightened 
zeal had pointed out as proper to be adopted in 
order to telieve the nation and to eſtabliſh its in- 
dependence, 

Ir only remains for us; at the conelufion of this 
aſſembly, to form the moſt ardent vows for the 
preſervation of your majeſty ; that the happineſs 
of your ſubjects may continue as long as your pre- 
cious lifez and that the nobles may contribute 
hereafter to the ſtrength and glory of this fortu- 


nate reign. 


SPEAKER of tlie CLERGY's SPEECH, 


HEN, in obedience to your majeſty's or- 
ders, the repreſentatives. of the clergy aſ- 
ſembled themſelves before the throne; for the laſt 
time during this Diet, their hearts are filled with 
fuch ſentiments of veneration, of zeal, and of gra- 
ritude; as no mortal tongue, much leſs mine; can 
adequately expreſs. 

If this Diet forms an epocha the moſt memo- 
table of any in the Swediſh hiſtory, every think- 
ing being muſt perceive in it the hand of the Al- 
mighty, and eontemplate with holy veneration the 
great deſigus of Providence. 

Every government is marked by the ſtamp of 
human weakneſs, that of being imperfe&, incon- 
ſtant, and variable; they have their beginning, 
their n e, 3 wg re 
Z 13 
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t 
In the ſame manner that an individual by an ir- 
regular life, may himſelf abridge his days; a people 
may alſo, by abuſing. their EY contribute to 
its deftruRich, | 

Happy the people 1 1 in ſuch a chamgs- can 
preſerve liberty, the ſoul of civil ſociety Happ 
py the Swediſh people, who can behold your ma- 
jeſty as the inftrument in the hands of the Lord, 
to deliver the liberty of Sweden from what had 
debaſed and degraded it! Happy the ſtates of 
Sweden, which, notwithſtanding ſuch a change, 
may with the ſame ſecurity and freedom take leave 
of a king, as gracious as when they firſt beheld 
him! 

Ever memorable aſſembly ! during which the 
ſtates converted the. tears that a juſt grief cauſed 
them to ſhed over the tomb of a much regretted 
monarch, into tears of joy, flowing at the 
foot of the throne of a king born among us; 
who has fulfilled much ſooner than could have 
been expected, the great hopes which his country 
had formed of him, from the moment of his 
birtn. 

The ſtates do not now 8 withvor ang 
the crown recover upon his head its ancient ſplen- 
dour; after the clouds that had been collected by 
the vicifitudes af time to darken its luſtre, had 
been ſo wiſely diſperſed by your majeſty, not with 
the violence of a ſtorm, but by the gentleſt 0 
bounty, ſparkling from their- celeltel ſource. 

The clergy deem themſelves happy in having 
been witneſſes to ſo extraordinary an event; the 
Rt Ma 
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:ccompliſhment of which providence. had reſerved 
for your majeſty; and by which the Almighty 
has reſolved to pour his grace and mercy upon 
this afflicted kingdom, by making your majeſty 
inſtrumental in bringing a remedy to thoſe great 
evils it laboured under, before they had had time 
entirely to corrupt and deſtroy it. 

Bleſſed be your majeſty, who ſo often a; 
voured to reſtore peace, tranquillity, and union, 
to minds ſo agitated and divided! 

May God grant that Diſcord be. by this means 
0 totally vanquiſhed, that ſhe ſhall never again 
dare to appear in Sweden, and draw upon us de- 
ſerved puniſhments from God! 

Bleſſed may your majeſty be in all you il 
meditate, in order to complete the great work be- 
gan in the name of the Lord, that of reſtoring 
tranquillity to the kingdom, of delivering and ex- 


alting it; ſo that your majeſty ſhall not ſacrifice ' 


yourſelf in vain, for a people whole love and fide- 
lity are fallen to you as an inheritance along with 
the Crown. 

The deputies of the {oi ſeparate Gn each 
other this day, rejoicing at what they have ſeen 
accompliſhed by the Lord. They will haſten to 
ſpread among their brethren and their congrega- 
tions, the praiſes of God and of the king. They 
will proclaim it in the kingdom, that your ma- 
jeſty has not only offered, but in reality expoſed 
your ſacred perſon in order to be the bleſſed bond 
of union among your ſubjects. 


They will encourage the citizen, bending be- 
neath the weight of miſery, with the gentle wy / 
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of better times; A hope which has never been 


ſo well founded as at preſent, when the great Gu. 


tavus has added to the liſt of his royal titles, that 
of firſt citizen of a free people. They will be 
continually at the feet of the heavenly father, of. 


fering the moſt ardent prayers for your majeſty, 


that you may never want that- ſtrength which 
God inſpires, to enable you' to wear for a length 
of years that crown which your majeſty, by your 
extreme love for your country, has rendered 
more weighty than when you firſt received it. 
Yes, with the grace of God, they will rake 
every care to contribute to your majeſty's ſatis. 
faction in the execution of their functions; know. 
ing that by ſo doing they fulfil the will of their 
heavenly maſter, and promote the mou of his 
church. 


SPEECH of the SPEAKER of the BURGHERS. 


H E order of burghers lay at the foot of 
your majeſty's throne, their veneration and 
gratitude, at the cloſe of a Diet ſo ee con- 


„ 4" 


During this aſſembly of the ſtates, the moment 
has arrived, from which the happineſs and inde- 
pendence of the- 1 0 80 of n 1 date a 
new epocha. | 
From the Givi of -your dy 8 abchiich to 
the crown, you have continually er e the 
foundations of government. 

Lour regard for the welfare of your ſubjects, 


* ardent deſire to contribute ta the happineſs 
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of your kingdom, and to follow without obſtacle 
the glorious example of your anceſtors, have, to- 
gether with wiſdom, guided the ſteps. of your ma- 
jeſty in the road to glory; and the love of your 
ſubjects ſecures as much as their oath and their 
duty, your majeſty's power and authority. 
Four great qualities, your approved virtues, 
and your ſignal love for your country, would ren- 
der all form of government unneceſſary. But your 
majeſty has wiſely conſidered times to come, and 
the kingdom expects, under the * of Vaſa, 
the height of felicity. 


May the Almighty render your e reign 


long and happy. z may we reap the fruits of peace; 
and may liberty, that moſt precious right of man- 
kind, be aſſiſted and protected by the laws, under 
your majeſty's ſcepter. May licentiouſneſs be for 
ever buried, and virtue regain her empire. May 
union and mutual concord, point to the true in- 
tereſts of the kingdom, and ſuſtain its dignity and 


ancient ſplendour. May diſcord be for ever ba- 


niſhed from the hearts of the Swedes; obedience 
contribute to the objects of good laws; induſtry 


and diligence. render the ſubjects happy; their 


proſperity become the firſt pleaſure of your ma- 
jeſty; and the welfare of che kingdom your 
n gory * l , | 
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SPEECH of the SPEAKER-of the ORDIR 
of PEASANTS. 


T the cloſe of this Diet, as long in its dura- 
k tion, as happy in its concluſion, when the 
order of peaſants approach the throne, they recol- 
le& with the higheſt veneration, that it is by the 
tender and zealous cares of your majeſty, that the 
kingdom has been ſaved, when even on the brink 
of deſtruction; that a balance of power, which 
has been hitherto wanting to the form of govern- 
ment has been eſtabliſhed, and that the ancient 
Swediſh liberty and independence have been re- 
ſtored. Events which ſurpaſſed the hopes of the 
Swedes, as Wy” as they e aſtaniſhed Ev- 
rope. 
I want Wan to expreſs the very buen we- 
neration and the zealous attachment towards your 
majeſty, which the order of pe en and cheir 


The peafints believe they fulfil che defires 
of the abſent, in humbly laying at the foot of 
the throne, ſincere Swediſh hearts, as a poſ- 
ſeſſion to which your majeſty from a love of your 
country, has acquired the juſteſt title. 

The chains whieh galled free citizens, having 
been broken; the rights and ancient ſecurity 
of the Swedes re-eſtabliſhed ; and the foundation 
of the ſtrength of the kingdom laid in ſuch a 
manner, that Sweden may hereafter recover her 
ancient glory and 1 plendour a new epocha 
= COMmences 
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commences from this day, which will animate the 
induſtrious, though hitherto oppreſſed mechanic; 
which will render proſperous manufactures, before 
fallen into decay; and which will incline every 
ſubje& to reſpe& the government, to love 1 
Founpryy and ory the laws, 


MANIFESTO « of CAPTAIN HELLI- 
CHIUS, Commandant in the City of 
CHAN INE 


N. order to- fy you of the intention of the 
L meafures which have been taken, to put this 
town and fortreſs into a ſtate of defence, and to 
eſtabliſn a ſufficient guard in them, this mani- 
feſto is to declare that it is only on account of 
certain perſons having by violence and ſtratagem, 
at the expence of the laws and citizens, dared to 
take upon themſelves moſt unjuſtifiably the name 
of States of the kingdom of Sweden;“ that 
they have exerciſed the moſt abſolute authority, 
have deviated from the laws and limits of juſtice, 
and have baniſhed integrity from all their actions, 
and favoured foreign views; All which plainly 
evinces thar they have taken no precautions to 
prevent the want of corn, and the miſery that 
oppreſſes and afflicts the greateſt part of the king- 
dom, nor have they thought of any remedy, or 
any means or reſource for the ſecurity of com- 
merce, and the circulation of money. All our 
bulwarks are neglected. The ruin of the King- | 
dom muſt ſoon RAVE followed. Public and pri- 
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vate ſafety were ſo far loſt, that the reputation, 
honour, and property, of the citizens, had no de- 


made againſt the juſt and legitimate power of the 


prevent. On this account the garriſon refuſe de- 


with firmneſs in the reſolution they have taken, 


that our intentions are pure, and free from any hid- 
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fence, The moſt violent attempts have been 


king; all obedience, indeed, to his "AP has 
been laid aſide, on all occaſions, 

From theſe conſiderations it was, that the mi- 
litary power of this town and fortreſs, ſuppoſed 
that ſuch a mode of governing tended to unlimit- 
ed power, which each of you by virtue of your 
oaths and engagements, are bound to reject and 


ference and obedience to the pretended ſtates, and 
conſider and declare all they have done to be null 
and void : and as the moſt efficacious remedy to 
the general diſorder, they are reſolved to perſiſt 


not to lay down their arms till their views are 
fully anſwered. 

The work, my brave e is at t lat n 
Remember what you owe your king and country: 
ſhew your zeal in your ſeveral ſtations: let us 
have but one intereſt. It is the only way to fave 
the kingdom from a ſhameful downfall, and per- 
haps a foreign yoke; which if not yet quite cer- 
tain, we have the ſtrongeſt reaſon to apprehend. 
We proteſt before God, in the face of the world, 


den deſign, They only tend to the good of the 
country, and are to anſwer no other purpoſe, than 
to give to God what belongs to God; and to * 
king, what belongs to the king. 
At Chriſtianſtadt this iſt of aug. 1772. ; 


The 
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The KING's ORDINANCE relating to the 
Factions that have troubled his Dominions, 


UR cares for your general union, having 

had, by the powerful protection and bleſ- 
fing of God, ſuch happy ſucceſs, that the ftates 
of the kingdom have unanimouſly received, and 
confirmed by oath, a new form of government, 
by which the ſafety of the ſubject is eſtabliſhed in 
the moſt ſolemn manner, and which has at the 
ſame time put an end to all cauſes of diſcord and 
diviſion's we have room to hope, with good foun- 
dation, that from this moment the ancient ſpirit 
of party, which had divided and torn the nation, 


has intirely diſappeared ;/and we ſhall no longer 


behold the father oppoſed to the fon, the brother 
to the brother, and every family a prey to the 
moſt fatal diviſions, diſgracing themſelves by 
ſuch actions, contrary to all the laws and ordi- 
nances of God, as afflicted all good people, who 
could hardly conceive that ſuch corrupt morals 
could prevail in a chriſtian country. 
Io accompliſh with the greater expedition our 
deſigns and hopes, we think ourſelves obliged to 
give warning and order, that no reproach ſhall be 
inſerted 'in any writing, that might give offence 
to the different parties that have heretofore pre- 
vailed; and that the contemptuous names which 
have ſerved till now to diſtinguiſh them, be never 
again employed in the odious fenſe in which they 
were accuſtomed to be uſed. 5 
| | The 
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The confidence with which the fidelity of our 
ſubjects inſpires us, gives us hopes that what has 
been ſaid and ordered with reſpect to thoſe writ- 
ings, and public diſcourſes, will out of zeal and 
love for the quiet and tranquillity of their coun- 
try, be equally obſerved in private converſations ; 
ſo that the laws and manners may equally coin- 
cide to the ſame purpoſe, and render the Swediſh 
people a nation happily united in their veneration 
for God, their obedience and love for their coun- 
try, and in the practice of all the ſocial virtues. . 

Given at the caſtle of Stockholm, the 24th of 
Auguſt, 1772. 21 
GUSTAVUS. 


JEAN DR HrLAx p. 


* 
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The KING's LETTER to Prince CHARLES. 


GusTavvs by the Grace of God, King of Sweden, 
&c. to the Serene Prince our well-beloved and 


dear Brother Charles, Hereditary Prince of 
Sweden, greeting; 


SrRENE Prince, our well-beloved and dear 
Brother; | 


E are informed by your royal highneſs's 
letter of the 24th of this month, of whar 
we already had foreſeen, that captain Hellichius 
had, upon the firſt ſummons of your royal high- 
neſs, given up the fortreſs of Chriſtianſtadt, of 
which he had for ſome time been poſſeſſed, Ir 
has been proved to the public that he has not been 
ſeditious, that this brave officer revolted only 
againſt licentiouſneſs and party rage, but not in 
any ſort againſt us, or againſt the country. 

We name only him, as he was at the head of 
the enterprize. We ſhall, however, always} ten- 
derly remember thoſe who aſſiſted him, either 
ſuch as belonged to the garriſon, or any others. 
They all riſk'd their lives, uncertain of ſugceſs ; - 
they did not fear even tortures or the moſt igno- 
minious puniſhments, True glory braves them 
all. God knew their hearts, that they were for 
us, and for their country. Their vows were ac- 
compliſhed. True liberty is once more eſtabliſh- 
cd. Oppreſſion, perſecution, and all foreign 
views, have diſappeared ; and we. have recovered 
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the royal authority, under which the kingdom 
might date its moſt gl, us times. The mote 
providential this revolution, the more are we in- 
clined to declare to captain Hellichius, and tg 
thoſe who have aſſiſted him, or obeyed his 
orders, our gracious acknowledgements, and the 
pleaſute that their courage, firmneſs, and loyal 
conduct, gave us. No one can teſtify it to them 
in a more honourable way than your royal high. 
neſs ; whoſe ſtriking example of love for us, and 
our country; is the ſubje& of their. veneration. 
On which account it is we give this commiſſion to 
your royal highneſs ; aſſurin du at the ſame time 
of our royal favour, and t...herly affection, and 
recommending you to the holy care of the Al- 
mighty. 87 5 

From the caſtle of Stockholm, the 28th of 
Auguſt, 1772. 

GUSTAVUS. 


CnarLtes CARLSKIOLD, 


